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PART  III. 


JACOBITE  RELICS. 


“  Quae  quidem  Cantilena  ita  seite  facta,  ita  concinnis  rhythmis 
modulisque  suis  est  attemperata,  ut  plebis  animos  mire  ad 
Principis,  Libertatisque  Patriae  amorem  excitaverit.” — “  That 
song  was  so  artfully  contrived,  and  so  well  composed  in  its 
rbimes  and  notes,  that  it  stirred  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
a  wonderful  affection  for  the  prince,  and  the  liberty  of  their 
native  country.” 

Verheiden,  in  eloyus,  quoted  by  Bayle,  V.  20,  a. 


JACOBITE  RELICS. 


The  publication  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  modern  Greeks,* 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  literature  of  our  days.  The  Border  and 
Jacobite  ballads  of  Scotland  are  long  before  the  world, 
and  have  been  received  with  deserved  approbation,  but  the 
political  songs  of  Ireland,  more  patrio,  have  hitherto  remained 
unnoticed  and  unknown.  That  these  effusions  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  inferior  to  those  either  of  the  Scots  or  Greeks,  and 
particularly  in  strong  expression  of  national  feeling,  will  it  is 
rather  confidently  anticipated,  appear  from  the  few  specimens, 
now  for  the  first  time,  laid  before  the  public. 

The  political  situation  of  the  Irish  with  respect  to  England, 
has  been  frequently  compared  with  that  of  the  Greeks  in  their 


*  Chants  populaires  de  la  Greje  Moderne. — 8 vo.  Paris,  1824. — See  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  139. 
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relation  to  Turkey.  Lord  Byron  emphatically  called  the  Greeks, 
“  A  kind  of  Eastern  Irish  Papists,”  thereby  intending  to 
convey  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  to  an  European 
mind,  the  idea  of  Turkish  despotism  and  Grecian  slavery.* 
The  bards  of  these  devoted  nations  have  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  embodied  in  their  songs  the  feelings  of  the  conquered 


*  The  present  prime  minister  of  England,  Mr.  Canning,  in  a  poem  entitled 
The  Slavery  of  Greece,  feelingly  describes  the  condition  of  that  suffering 
country.  May  the  highly  gifted  author  now  turn  his  attention  to  the  oppressed 
“  land  of  his  fathers;”  and,  as  he  possesses  the  power,  talents,  and  disposition, 
so  may  he,  by  one  decisive  blow,  extend  civil  liberty  to  Ireland.  The  bigot 
may  oppose,  but  every  bigot  is  a  coward.  Though  he  talk  loud,  he  trembles 
and  withers  before  the  high  resolve  of  fortitude  and  virtue.  The  following  pas¬ 
sage  in  Mr.  Canning  s  poem,  by  mere  change  of  scene,  is  but  too  applicable  to 
the  state  of  Ireland. — 

“  Thy  sons  (sad  change  !)  in  abject  bondage  sigh  ; 

Unpitied  toil  and  unlamented  die. 

Groan  at  the  labours  of  the  galling  oar, 

•Or  the  dark  caverns  of  the  mine  explore. 

The  glitt’r'ing  tyranny  of  Othman’s  sons, 

The  pomp  of  horror  which  surrounds  their  thrones, 

Has  awed  their  servile  spirits  into  fear, 

Spurned  by  the  foot  they  tremble  and  revere. 

The  day  of  labour,  night’s  sad,  sleepless  hour, 

Th’  inflictive  scourge  of  arbitrary  power, 

The  bloody  terror  of  the  pointed  steel, 

The  murderous  stake,  the  agonizing  wheel. 

And  (dreadful  choice)  the  bowstring,  or  the  bowl. 

Damps  their  faint  vigour,  and  unmans  the  soul. 

Disastrous  fate  !  still  tears  will  fill  the  eye, 

Still  recollection  prompt  the  mournful  sigh ; 

When  to  the  mind  recurs  thy  former  fame, 

And  all  the  horrors  of  thy  present  shame.” 
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and  oppressed  people  of  both  countries;  but  the  cry  of  suf¬ 
fering  humanity  is  the  same  in  every  age  and  clime.  Whoever 
shall  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  histories  of  Greece 
and  of  Ireland,  and  of  observing  the  systematic  conduct  of 
their  respective  rulers,  will  find,  the  difference  of  condition 
between  the  “  Eastern  Irish  Papists,”  and  the  Western 
Greek  Helots,  not  so  great  as  mav  at  first  view  appear. 
The  former  were  oppressed  by  Turks,  the  latter  by  Christians, 
and  to  the  shame  of  these  English  Christians  be  it  recorded, 
that  in  the  exercise  of  their  tyrannic  sway  in  Ireland,  they  have 
excelled  the  most  furious  followers  of  Mahomet  in  Greece. 
Circumstances  may  arise,  when  the  infliction  of  death  be¬ 
comes  an  act  of  mercy,  and  the  preservation  of  life  a  refined 
cruelty,  by  reserving  the  victim  for  more  exquisite  torture. 
Adrian,  the  Pope,  “  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.”  Debilitentur — 
Deleantur,  weaken — exterminate,  became,  for  centuries,  the 
war  cry  in  Ireland.  From  Henry  the  Second,  to  Henry 
the  Eighth,  the  land  was  deluged  with  the  blood  of  the 
natives.  Elizabeth  depopulated  Munster.  James  the  First 
depopulated  Ulster.  Cromwell  cut  off  thousands  of  the  Irish, 
and  treated  the  survivors  with  more  than  Turkish  cruelty. 
William  closed  the  sanguinary  scene,  and  the  genius  of 
England,  satiated  with  blood,  amused  itself  under  Anne,  and 
her  successors,  to  George  the  Third,  in  erecting  the  most 
hideous  monument  of  legal  persecution  ever  exhibited  to  the 
view  of  an  astonished  world.  During  these  horrible  scenes, 
a  priest,  a  bard,  and  a  wolf,  were  alike  objects  of  state 
vengeance  in  Ireland.  The  same  reward  was  proclaimed  for 
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the  head  of  each.  The  bards  have  been  exterminated ;  but 
the  priests,  sustained  by  a  higher  power,  survive,  for  what 
end  yet  remains  to  be  developed. 

The  persecuted  bards  of  Ireland,  like  their  brethren  of  ancient 
Wales,  had  long,  and  assiduously  laboured  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  They  sung  of  its  ancient  glories,  they  mourned 
over  its  woes,  and  lamented  its  downfall.  They  incessantly  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  to  rouse  their  fellow  countrymen  to  resist  the 
invader,  and  stimulated  them  to  almost  incredible  deeds  of 
heroism  and  romantic  valour.*  Hence  they  became  par¬ 
ticularly  obnoxious  to  the  English,  by  whom  they  were  invariably 
proscribed  and  persecuted.  This  extraordinary  succession  of 
men,  has,  notwithstanding,  left  behind  imperishable  memorials 


*  The  following  eloquent  passage,  from  Remarks  on  the  Speeches  of  our 
famous  countryman,  Grattan,  in  a  modern  periodical,  presents  a  true  picture 
of  Irish  warfare,  for  centuries  after  the  invasion  : — 

“  What  Ireland  might  have  been  with  her  great  original  qualities  of  war  and 
peace,  cultivated  and  guided  to  her  true  interests,  is  now  beyond  conjecture. 
In  the  recent  struggles  of  the  empire,  she  has  not  fallen  behind  any  of  its 
kingdoms  in  the  vigour  of  her  genius,  or  the  valour  of  her  soldiers.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that,  in  her  historic  darkness,  many  a  bold  hand  and  mighty 
intellect  arose  and  perished.  Men  fought  from  the  rage  of  appetite,  from  the 
madness  of  faction,  from  the  impulse  of  gallant  blood  ;  without  direction  and 
without  reward.  History  recoils  from  this  furious  gladiatorship,  and  leaves  the 
heroic  slaves  without  a  ilame.  Yet,  in  a  nobler  cause,  and  in  a  later  time,  those 
men  might  have  stood  among  the  glorious  of  the  earth.  If,  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Homeric  prayer,  the  light  had  been  let  in  upon  the  conflict  round  that  trampled 
and  defaced  corpse,  their  native  sovereignty,  the  world  would  have  seen,  grap¬ 
pling  hand  to  hand,  many  a  form  worthy  of  kings  and  chieftains,  many  a  noble 
courage  and  superb  mind,  stamped  by  nature  to  have  led  armies  to  battle,  and 
guided  the  councils  of  empires.” — New  Edinburgh  Review,  vol,  iii.  p.  554. 
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ot  patriotism  and  genius.  Many  of  these  remnants  have 
escaped  the  destroying  hand  of  time,  and  the  yet  more  de¬ 
structive  rage  of  the  relentless  persecutor.  Some  will  be  found 
in  these  volumes,  but  several  are  still  scattered  through  the 
country,  which  it  is  hoped  may  yet  be  wrested  from  oblivion. 

The  few  contained  in  this  work,  relate  chiefly  to  the  times 
of  the  second  James,  and  his  descendants.  Although  the 
Irish  fought  for  that  monarch,  it  was  more  from  a  principle  of 
alle  giance,  with,  perhaps,  a  vain  hope  of  regaining  their 
freedom  and  confiscated  estates,  than  from  any  particular 
attachment  to  him,  or  his  ungrateful  race.  With  characteristic 
bravery,  they  resolved  to  conquer  or  perish  in  his  cause;  but, 
the  pusillanimous  king  betrayed  them  on  the  very  verge  of 
victory  by  his  dastardly  conduct.  This  sunk  deep  in  their 
hearts.  For  his  descendants  there  was  but  little  sympathy  in 
Ireland.  The  attempts  of  1715  and  1745  in  Scotland,  excited 
no  correspondent  sensation  or  movement  here;  neither  ‘'tongue, 
pen,  or  sword,”  was  moved  in  their  favour. 

For  a  long  period,  however,  after  the  revolution,  the  last 
of  the  race  of  our  bards,  indignant  at  the  national  oppressions, 
and  disregarding  the  terrors  of  death  or  exile,  which  inevitably 
followed  detection,  poured  forth  their  feelings  of  political 
hope,  enmity,  revenge,  or  despair,  in  strains,  which  roused 
and  strengthened  those  passions  in  the  breasts  of  their 
desponding  countrymen.  These  “heart  home  lays”  of  their 
venerated  bards,  the  people  treasured  up  in  their  memories  ; 
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and,  as  it  was  treason  to  sing  them  openly,  they  were  chaunted 
at  private  meetings,  or  by  the  cottage  fire-sides  throughout  the 
land,  with  feelings  lit  tie  short  of  religious  enthusiasm.  By 
these  means,  the  embers  of  discontent  were  fanned  and  kept 
alive,  until  they  burst  forth  in  those  terrible  conflagrations 
which  afterwards  entailed  so  much  misery  on  the  country. 
The  effect  the  government  could  punish,  but  it  could  not 
prevent  the. cause.  Perhaps,  if  a  remedy  were  sought,  the 
best  would  have  been  to  give  publicity  to  those  proscribed 
stanzas.  The  spell  of  secrecy  would  thus  be  broken,  and  the 
charm  from  which  they  derived  their  principal  influence  dis¬ 
solved.  Time,  however,  has  rendered  them  harmless.  They  are 
now  remembered,  merely  for  some  favorite  expression  or  poetic 
beauty ;  and  sung,  more  for  the  sake  of  the  charming  airs  with 
which  they  are  associated,  than  for  any  political  sentiments 
which  they  may  contain.  The  claims  of  the  ill-fated  Stuarts 
are  forgotten.  These  once  national  hymns  can,  therefore,  at 
the  present  day,  be  considered  only  as  curious  literary  frag¬ 
ments  ;  and,  as  such,  they  are  now  laid  before  the  public. 

Although  the  present  part  of  this  work  is  entitled  “  Jacobite 
Relics,”  yet  some  poems  of  an  earlier  date  have  been  admitted. 
The  “  Lament  of  the  Gael,”  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ;  “  John 
O’Dwyer  of  the  Glen,”  in  the  days  of  Cromwell;  and 
perhaps,  one  or  two  others.  The  greater  number,  however, 
were  composed  at,  and  since  the  period  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  Of  the  authors  but  little  is  known.  In  a  country  groaning 
under  the  inflictions  of  penal  laws,  and  the  influence  of  a 
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system  of  universal  espionage,  the  utmost  caution  was  necessary 
to  avoid  detection.  Many  of  these  pieces  were,  therefore, 
composed  under  circumstances  of  impenetrable  secrecy.  The 
few  particulars,  however,  that  could  be  gleaned,  will  be  found 
in  the  notes. 
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eifie  21 5 u r  pi  5P  T^UM^T- 

'  > 


Ope. — CiA  pn  Amuicb  ? — (YeAmAy)  rA  YeumNy  yAoT 
ybioc, 

5An  eAbAcb  nA  cuib  nA  b-oibbcbe„ 

Ope. — |\/lo  leun-3hoipc-yi  pn  !  4  cbeAb-ybeApc  3A11  pbb, 

21  peim-cbeipt  A3  ycpioy  bo  nAimhbe ; — 

2lchc  bAopAbb  nA  Ycolc2  ’y  mAp  cpAocbAbb  A  b-cpuip, 

2l’y  3up  ceuyAbb  An  yiupeAnn  btliy, 

6’yui3  me  ’noiy  3An  yuilc,  3An  cbleipicb,  3An  CI1I013, 

'tjA  cAomb-cbpuic  A3  yemneAbb  lAoltbe. 

YeAm. — 21  cbelle  3An  bhimb,  bubb  e^eAn  bAinb  picb 
30  b-eAy3A  6  10m Ab  biobbbbAbb  5 — 
fVlAp  bo  cblAonAbAp  cuib,  ’y  bo  chpeiseAbAjt  me, 

’Y  Am  AenAp  3An  yiupeAnn  bbibbeAy-yA. — 

3ibb  phemcy  cu  bb-yuipm,  3l%heAl  mAp  111, 

’Y  bo  bbeul-yA  mAp  mbil  nA  bb-yip  m-bbeAch 
^i’I  eiyeAcbc  Ann  pn,  ’y  A’cpeub-yo  cA  yci3b 


^loy  epeine  ’nA  pnne  A  cco'imheAycAp. 
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IRELAND  AND  KING  JAMES.1 


BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN,  ESQ. 


Ireland. — What  stranger  turns  for  refuge  to  my  hall, 
Whose  gate  still  opens  wide  to  misery’s  call  ? — 

James. — Thy  James  alas  !  in  want  and  woe  I  come 
To  seek  the  shelter  of  thy  friendly  home. 

Ireland. — Woe  !  that  the  sanction  of  thy  sacred  name, 
Should  come  to  deepen  destitution’s  claim ; 

When  foes  discomfited  should  trembling  flee 
Before  thy  reeking  blade  ! — but  woe  is  me  ! 

Gazing  upon  his  baffled  brand,  the  Gael 
Curses  the  hordes  that  warp  the  eternal  scale ; 

And  rend  with  ruffian  hand  the  trembling  string, 

That  waked  the  heart  to  rapture’s  fervid  spring ; 

Or  at  the  shrine  its  deep  devotion  poured. 

When  Christ  looked  down  where  Christian  priests  adored. 
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Cipe. — 21  tbpeun-bAip  ’p  A  cbumAmn,  n&tpei3-pt  bo  mheip- 
neAcb, 

5>bb  pheunAbAp  cuib  be’b  bhuIbbeAnn  thu, 
t)eiMi  An  t-e  pmne  An  chpumne,  tAobb  leAt  A’b  cboimipc 
0  bbAe3bAl  A’p  o  bbpoib  bo  nAimbbe ; — 
lleibb  pAebbAp  A3  up  puil,  beibli  eipleAcb  A’p  teinibb, 

2lip  cbpAopmbuip  A3  teAcbt  A’b  cboimbbeAcbt 
2I3  Clement  ’p  A3  pinlib  A’p  ^Aplep  3A11  time 
2l’b  chAomhnAbh  ’p  A’b  cboimipc  cbolbbche. 

TeAm. — Jeilim  3up  tu,  mo  cbeile  A’p  mo  climb, 

T  A’b  eusmAip  30  bb-puilim  clAolblite 
T  3^'  tpeun-cb upAbb  A  n3oil,  bo  tpAocbAbh  Aip  muip, 

’Y  bo  ceupAbh  le  comAnn  btleAp, 

Chum  me  A3  up  tii,  Ap  3-cleip  A’p  Ap  3-CI013, 

’Y  5^ch  meAp  be  cbmeAbb  |7lbileAbb, 

"bheitb  ’nA  n-Aol-bbpoi5  5^T1  time,  A3  pleipeAcbt  ’p  A3 
pemneAbb, 

CAol-cbpuit  le  milip  lAoithe. 


Cipe. — <l|l’l  bAihjbAl  opt  Anoip,  tA  Aon-mbAc  11A  cpuinne 
’Y  n Aom b -bb poi  1130  Al  mbilip  tAoibb  leAt  ; 
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James.  Spouse  of  iny  soul !  I  was  constrained  to  flee — 
The  minions  I  dared  trust  abandoned  me  ; — 

Out  on  the  false  ones  !  thousand  foes  pressed  on — 
Betrayed — deserted — could  I  stand  alone  ? — 

Thy  Phoenix  form !  thy  cheek’s  fresh  lily  hue  ! 

Thy  fragrant  lips  distilling  honied  dew  ! 

Deal  victim  !  what  are  these,  when  churls  prevail, 

And  thy  sons  curse  the  brand  that  thus  could  fail  ? 

Ireland.  Bend  not,  my  stately  oak  !  nor  let  dismay 
Blench  thy  bold  brow  !  the  craven  may  betray — 

Desert  thee — foes  assail  thee — but  in  vain  ! 

God  is  with  thee  to  shelter  and  sustain. 

Gleams  the  bright  blade  !  the  ocean  from  afar 
Wafts  to  thy  aid  all  circumstance  of  war — 

With  Clement’s — Philip’s  banner  streaming  high, 

Naples  shall  shade  thee,  and  thy  foes  defy. 

James. — My  spouse!  my  portion!  in  thy  changeless  faith 
Is  all  my  pride — my  hope  of  glory’s  wreath — 

Count  o’er  the  valiant  hearts — the  true — the  brave, 
Whose  truth,  by  sea  or  land,  has  earned  a  grave. 
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|leibhpib  jAch  bpoib,  jeibheAnn  lonn  A  bh-puil, 

?1’T  3leu^dib  Aip  tmnjt  ri^.  lrnlce  ; 
beibh  'fNe|'i-cblAnnA  Ycoic, — 3^01kbil  bhoclir  Aip  irmeAl 
5®  p^ehbli|iNch,  puilteNch,  -pocbmhAp, 

I 

5o  -j-eibpib  c^p  ppuch,  n4  bpe<^.n-coipc  le  bpoib, 

5<^ni  edb^ch  n^s.  cuib  nA  h-oibhche. 
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In  loyal  strife,  to  bid  our  holy  fane 

Pour  to  approving  heaven  its  welcome  strain — 

And  lofty  spirits  of  Milesian  line,3 

Freely  in  their  white,  happy  homes  entwine — 

Proud  and  unfettered,  from  all  controul. 

Save  the  bright  spell  that  binds  them  soul  to  soul — 

Ireland. — But  rest  thee  now  !  a  firmer  hope  remains  ! _ 

A  hand  divine  prepares  to  rend  thy  chains  ! 

The  Mother  of  the  Man- God  shall  invoke, 

The  Eternal  deal  the  liberating  stroke. 

The  Scot — the  Gael — the  rallying  thousands  comej 
The  reeking  sword  half  chokes  the  ravening  tomb ; 

And  o’er  the  deep  the  festering  boars4  shall  flee, 

Racked  with  “  the  want,  the  woe,”  they  wrought  for  thee. 
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cuitiesibt)  in  DT)2tr  ^1 

52in2i  ni3i)e  reuM^ny. 

0,<b|e4cht4i n2  po  ch4n. 


y&di  £11311 4ch  mo  bheop,  b7-p4i3  5<Tobhl4ibh  p4  cheoibh, 
be4ri  pi4pdi4  n4  n-i4ppdi4ch,  pc&di  bhi4bh4,  che4pc, 
choip, 

yUich  pn4lmh4p  n4  peob,  cpe4ch  phi4n4ch  n4  ri-03, 

5<^.n  blnobh3<^bh  p-4  li034bh,  m’pb4di  c4omce  30  beoi3h  ! 

2lip  IT  3hl4n  4n  oip,  t4  4  bl4olbh  c4ip,  c4p  coip, 

21  bp4oibliche  30  bTpe4cb,  4ip  4on  b4di  ’p4  pop, 
bbTbh  c4op  4nn  4  beol,  34n  cbl4on4bb  4nn  4  clobh, 

2lchc  me  4311]'  c4ome,  34n  pc4on4bb  bo  pcpobh. 

21  peimh-chopp  b4  c4ip,  m4p  3heip  4ip  4’  n-e4p, 

1)4  3hlei5iol  4  361134,  4  meup  4’p  4  b4p, 

54n  bbeim  4ip  4  pn4p,  4  h-e4b4n  n4’p  ch4p, 

5up  pb4pui3li  4  p<U4,  ’p  4  cp4cht  bo  b4  be4p. 
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LAMENT  FOR  THE  QUEEN  OF  KING 
JAMES  II.' 

BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


Dark  source  of  my  anguish  !  deep  wound  of  a  land, 
Whose  young  and  defenceless  the  loss  will  deplore ; 

The  munificent  spirit,  the  liberal  hand, 

Still  stretched,  the  full  bounty  it  prompted  to  pour. 

The  stone  is  laid  o’er  thee  !  the  fair  glossy  braid, 

The  high  blow,  the  light  cheek  with  its  roseate  glow; 

The  bright  form,  and  the  berry  that  dwelt,  and  could  fade. 
On  these  lips,  thou  sage  giver,  all,  all  are  laid  low. 

Like  a  swan  on  the  billows  she  moved  in  her  grace. 
Snow  white  were  her  limbs,  and  with  beauty  replete; 

And  time  on  that  pure  brow  had  left  no  more  trace, 

Than  if  he  had  sped  with  her  own  fairy  feet. 


VOL.  II. 
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V 

Yo  An  fVIbAipe  bA  mbo,  b’A  b-cAmi3b  30  poll, 

'llcbc  |VIAipe  A’p  |VIAipe,  A3UP  |V!Aipe  no  bbo 
Yo  An  [VlbAipe  3An  3bo,  pmne  bAp  bo  nA  beobbAibb, 
2ln  Jl^b-bbeAn  mAp  b’loc-pub,  A  clnop  leip  An  3-cpo. 


Y^pAecb  YbeumAip  bA  mbo  ’nA  CAepAp  nA  plosb, 

2ln  jl^h-pblAidi  bA  nAomhdiA,  ip  bubb  bllpe  bo’n 
|lonnb . — 

’|\/leAp3  nAomb  A3UP  63b,  cA’n  bip  po  bubb  3Mobb, 

Yliocbc  |/lh1leAbb  30  h-ipioll,  pA  bhAoippe  ’n  A  n-beoisb. 

trfobb  puAdi  A3UP  Ap,  3An  puApCAilc  ’n  A  n-bAil, 

Q.I3  biAn-pcpiop  nA  n-bAofne,  b’Ap  mlnor^Ap  A  rn-bAp 
”21  b-tuAipip3  ’p  A  3-cAil,  cA,  luAibbce  Ann  3Acb  Apb, 

21  3-cAomeAp,  A  3-cpionAcbc,  ’p  A  n-bAonbbAcbc  bo 

bbAimb. 

<lji’l  cAlAmh,  m’l  dp,  b’Ap  diAipbiol  An  3bpiAn, 
djAcb  Hone  A  3An  puisheAllAcb,  b’A  b-reApbAp  ApAon  ; 

Mo  mbAllAchc  bo  pbiop,  A311P  mAllAcbc  nA  nAoimb, 

1  t 

bo’n  bme  bo  bhibip,  A’  bb-plAicheAp  An  bip  ! 
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Whatever  of  purity,  glory,  hath  ever 

Been  linked  with  the  name,  lovely  Mary  was  thine; 
Woe!  woe,  that  the  tomb,  ruthless  tyrant,  should  sever, 
The  ties  which  our  spirits  half  broken  resign. 


Ilian  Caesar  of  hosts3 — the  true  darling  of  Rome, 

Far  prouder  was  James — where  pure  spirits  are  met; 
The  virgin,  the  saint — though  heaven’s  radiance  illume 
Their  brows — Erin’s  wrongs  can  o’ershadow  them  yet. 


And  rank  be  the  poison — the  plagues  that  distil, 

Through  the  heart  of  the  spoiler  that  laid  them  in  dust; 
The  rapt  bard  with  their  glory  the  nations  shall  fill, 
With  the  tame  of  his  patrons,  the  generous,  the  just. 

Wherever  the  beam  of  the  morning  is  shed, 

With  its  light  the  full  fame  of  our  loved  ones  hath  shone; 
The  deep  curse  of  our  sorrow  shall  burst  on  his  head 
That  hath  hurled  them — the  pride  of  our  hearts  !  from 
their  throne — 


c  2 
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"£A  dieimhioll,  yA  dieoibh,  cA  An  ypeip  Ann  yAn  lo, 
|VlnA-yi3he  AtA  cAomeAbh,  3An  y3Tth  Aip  A  m  -bp on, 

CA  An  c-AoybA  cA  An  c-03,  yA  chlAoibhceAchc  A 
n3leoibb, 

0  b’foc-yub  An  j1%h-bbeAn,  A  clnoy  leiy  An  3-epobh  ! 

T^3  3eimneAcli  nA  m-bo,  Aip  leAnA  m’l  ye  op, 

^A  b-em  Aip  nA  3eu3Aibh,  cA  n-eu3mAiy  A  3-ceoil, 
dji’l  eiy3  Aip  An  lo,  m’l  leim  A3  An  eo, 

0  b’toe-yub  An  flish-bheAn,  A  chioy  leiy  An  3-cpobb  ! 

CAib  3AobhlAibh  3An  cpeoip,  bo’n  cAobh-yo  be’n  3I10, 

2lnn  '1’iop-bhpoib,  A  n-bAolpyi,  mo  chnAoTbhceAchc,  mo 
ycleoibh  ! 

CA  cpAochAbh  Aip  mo  yh<>3h,  cA  P3ioy  Aip  mo  yceobh, 

2lnn  ynA  ciAncAibh  mAp  A  cbibhdieAp,  Aip  bibipc  An  yo  ! 

ly  ceApc  AbbbhAp  iy  mo,  ’nA  AbhbbAp  nA  n*3leoibh, 

^eul  cpAibhce  bo  diAplA^h,  ’y  An  Aic-yo  30  nuAbb 
CA  sApchA  Ann  3Ach  0,  cA  A  3-cAipbeAy  bo’n  ]toimb, 
d^A  YpAinne  mAp  yA3bliAbh,  leip-bbAibhre,  mo  bhoidi  ! 
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i  lie  mid -day  is  dark  with  unnatural  gloom — 

And  a  spectral  lament  wildly  shrieked  in  the  air, 

1  ells  all  hearts  that  our  princess  lies  cold  in  the 
tomb — 

Bids  the  old  and  the  young  bend  in  agony  there  ! 

Faint  the  lowing  of  kine  o’er  the  seared  yellow  lawn  ! 

And  tuneless  the  warbler  that  droops  on  the  spray  ! 
The  bright  tenants  that  flashed  through  the  current  are 
gone  ! 

For  the  princess  we  honoured  is  laid  in  the  clay. — 


Darkly  brooding  alone  o’er  his  bondage  and  shame. 
By  the  shore,  in  mute  agony,  wander  the  Gael— 
And  sad  is  my  spirit — and  clouded  my  dream, 

For  my  king — for  the  star  my  devotion  would  hail — 

What  woe,  beyond  this,  hath  dark  fortune  to  wreak  ? 

What  wrath  o’er  the  land  yet  remains  to  be  hurled  ? 
They  turn  them  to  Rome  !  but  despairing  they  shriek. 
For  Spain’s  flag,  in  defeat,  and  defection  is  furled — 
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t&bhbbAcbc  Ann  mo  bblop,  5y  rn  yb<<b3yeAb  mo  bboicb, 
^A  l&ibip,  A’y  An  c-<Npb-AcbAip  beoibb, 

leip-bbAibbce  Ann  yA  n-30,  neApc  pbApAoh  nA  m-bpo, 

T  bu3  3^n  blch  leiy,  ’y  A  bhAome  3A11  clobbAbb  ! 

21  p^h-yblAicb  cheipc,  cboip,  |tu5  |/l AoTye  Ay  A’  b-coip, 
'pA  5<bobbAil  A  c<l  cAolbli  leAc,  cp&cb  blbeAnn  A’y  yoip, 
Temp  biomAy  Ay  ypleoib,  luebb  cbpAoiyAcb  nA  m-bob, 
bo  bhibip  30  ml-cheApc,  &p  n-bAome  ’y  &p  noicb  ! 
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Though  our  sorrows  avail  not — our  hope  is  not  lost — 
For  the  Father  is  mighty  ! — the  Highest  remains  ! — 
The  loosed  waters  rushed  down  upon  Pharoah’s  wide 
host — • 

But  the  billows  crouch  back  from  the  foot  He  sustains — 

Just  power  !  that  for  Moses  the  wave  didst  divide, 

Look  down  on  the  land  where  thy  followers  pine ; 
Look  down  upon  Erin  !  and  crush  the  dark  pride 
Of  the  scourge  of  thy  people — the  foes  of  thy  shrine. 
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C  1 1  0  6  1)  <P|  ?l  C7t|4|4  7ll  5C. 

UilliAm  bAll 2  po  cbAn. 

7lip  jhudi  Yc&cA  An  |/ihAp3Aibh. 


YeAlAb  A  peip  A  3-eem  choip  leApA  bbAmb, 

7I3  be  An  Abb  leAnnA-buibb  pAen  Aip  eApbAibb  neipc, 

0  po  !  pAo4  ^ArnAllAibb  bpom  ! 

60  bbeApcAp  le’m  cbAobb  ce  cAech  3A11  Am  b  Ape  me, 
ybeip-bbeAn  mbeApApbbA,  bbeul-cAif,  bbAnAmbuil, 

0  po  !  bubb  thAitbneAmbAcb  pnobb  ! 
bubb  bbAicbce,  CIU3I1,  6peimpeAch,  neAmbpAcb,  cAmAp- 
pAcb, 

bAcbAlAcb,  plA^bAcb,  peuplAcb,  cAdiAifeAeh, 

CpAebbAcb,  cApcA,  bubb,  3  An  cbeim  A  cApnn-pboik 
lei  'n  A  m-beApcAibb  A3  ceAcbc  Aip  bAille-cbpicb 


0  po  !  30  tAlAmb  'n  A  beo^b  ! 
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CLIONA  OF  THE  ROCK.1 


BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


The  night  clouds  gathered  o’er  me;  anguish  preyed 
Upon  my  sinking  spirit — forth  I  strayed, 

’Till  by  a  lonely  fort  I  came — and  there 
Stood  darkly  brooding  o’er  my  soul’s  despair ; 

When  lo !  revealed  before  my  dazzled  eyes, 

Girt  with  the  gushing  radiance  of  the  skies, 

A  nymph  appeared; — exuberant  and  bright. 

In  sable  lustre,  o’er  her  brow  of  light 

Fell  the  dark  tresses,  whose  descending  flow 

Mantled  the  maiden’s  steps  with  tremulous  glow. 

She  touched  the  harp — and,  oh  !  the  answering  sound 
That  floated  from  the  throbbing  chord  around  ! 

Oh  never  yet  could  earthly  feeling  win 
From  harp  such  voice  to  pour  its  fervor  in. 

As  trembled  to  that  touch : — the  song  had  ceased, 

And  scarce  the  ether ial  beam  those  fingers  graced. 
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bo  b’inniollcN,  pNebb-3hlNn,  peibh  6  phNilipip, 

^Nep  1  pliNb-diuippe  Nip  cheub  bo  pppe^Nbh  jDoipc, 

0  po  !  pe  3I10CN.P  N  nieop  ! 

bo  p3p1obhpNbh  le  cNel-pbeNnn  neNcN  Nip  inheNmpNm 
iNoldie  blNpbN  N311P  bpeucbbN  peNnchNip, 

0  po  !  30  poilbhip,  p%hNch  ! 

*21  birme-3buch  cNemli,  ’p  N  beul  3Nn  beNpmNb, 

*21  n-bli3bcbibb  riN  n-ei3p  ’pi  leushNbh  riN  pcNpdiN  puilc 
qNebbNil^je  N3  Nidipip  p3eulnN  bh-peNpN-cbon 
%p  di^heNcht  nN  n-bpN3Nn  pNol  peim  30  l)NnbN, 

0  po  !  N  m-bNpcNibb  11N  PI03I1  ! 

bbibb  iNpNbb  nN  3-  cNep  ’n  N  3neibh  mNp  eNlN  Nip  ppuich, 
Y3Necbe  Nn  c-pneNchcN  30  cpeun  N  n-beNp3Nn, 

0  po  !  ’n  N  leNcNm  3Nn  clieobh 
N  mNlN  bubli  cbNel  Nip  N  b-eNbNin  leNnbNcli, 
leip-3blNn,  sbeNnNmbuil,  mbNepbbN,  mhNipeNinhuil, 

0  po  !  bubli  chNlmN  clobh  ! 
t)ubh  cbeNl^Ncb,  pNebbpNcb,  sNedie  N  pNmbNp-pops, 

Q.I3  cNidieNmh  nN  pNe^beNb  cpe’rn  chNebh  N’  n-eNcbpNmi, 
le  nN  b-Nel-cbpobb  leNbhNip  ip  neNcN  diNppNiri3peNbli, 
IpNel-dioin,  inNpcNich,  N’p  INecb  -meNp  pNip3e 
0  po  !  Nip  leNdiNn-bbpNc  ppoii  ! 
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While  o’er  the  snowy  page  she  poured  along 

The  silent  burthen  of  that  wondrous  song. 

It  was  a  glorious  record — in  those  lays 
Burned  the  bright  memory  of  other  days ; 

Meanwhile,  with  glowing  lip,  and  voice  that  rolled 
Symphonious  to  their  theme,  the  maiden  told. 

In  language  of  the  Gael,  the  sage’s  lore— 

The  virtue — the  emprise — in  days  of  yore 
That  Banba  nurtured  3 — and  across  the  brine 
She  traced  the  prows  of  the  Milesian  line. 

The  berry’s  glow,  the  swan’s  unsullied  plume, 

Her  cheek  of  softness  blended  to  illume — 

Her  forehead — oh  !  t’was  smooth  as  infancy 
Exhibits,  ere  the  soul  forget  the  sky. 

Its  bright  eternal  home ;  ere  mortal  care 
Hath  left  its  shadow  or  its  impress  there.' — 

And,  o’er  its  soft  expanse,  so  brightly  meek, 

Her  sable  brow  was  arched  with  slenderest  streak. 

Her  eyes  with  light,  with  lambent  glory  fraught, 
Flashed  deep  into  my  soul — the  maiden  wrought 
On  satin  garments,  next,  the  mingling  chase ; 

Wolves — hunters — hounds,  were  there  in  headlong  race; 
There  too,  the  broidery  portrayed  the  brave 
Who  gathered  laurels  o’er  the  bounding  wave. 

With  faltering  tongue,  I  said,  celestial  fair  ! 

Vouchsafe  a  gracious  answer  to  my  prayer. 
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^lidipip  8<Nm h  pew,  le  b’Aen-coil  Aicchim  opc, 

CpeAb  e  An  peApAnn  pA’n  n-3pein  Ap  3hAbbAip  chucAinn, 
0  po  !  no  Ap  eApAbh  cu  Am  choip  ? 
t|o  An  cu-pA  An  bheAn  phennh  An  CpAebh  le’p  cpeAp3pAbh 
^Aen  nA  peApA-choin  euchcmhAp’,  AcmbAmjeAcb’, 

0  po  !  bo  cAilleAbh  ’p  An  n-3leo1bh  ? 

<bjS  An  bhp  011130  Al  b’A  n-3lAebhchAp  6eipbpe  mhAipeAmhuil, 
le’p  cAilleAbb  A  3-cein  nA  cpeun-phip  cbAlmA  ? 

Ceipnic  mheApApbhA  cpe  n-Ap  ceApAbh 
le  ceill  Aip  sbeAlA-pbpuidi,  lAp  b-ceAcht  0  IllbAm, 

0  po  !  chuip  muillce  Aip  peol? 

bubb  bh  An  Am  lunl,  mionlA,  cAom,  tAip,  cApdiAnnAch, 
lAoldie  cneApbA,  3An  mhAUl  A3  ppeA3Aipc  bAmh, 

0  po  !  le  lAbhApdiAibh  A  beoil  : 
ly  beApbli  Ap  pi  nAch  blobh  pub  b’phioppAip, 

"piop  3ibh  mheApAim  3up  bp^h  bo  pheAnchAp, 

0  po  !  Aip  3bAip3e  nA  b-cpeon  : 

‘Jlchc  ip  me-pi  CliobhnA  0  diAolbh  nA  cAppA^e, 
bo  cApAbb  Ab  lion  A3  Innpin  pcApchA  bluuc  ; — 

HoncAp  beAcbA-  uip3e,  blosAibh  bAppAille, 

?ln  pbiob  le  meAnmAm  blobb  Ab  3hlAcAibh-pi, 

0  po  l  b’A  pppeA3Abb  3 An  cheoibh  ! 
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From  some  high  region— thy  resplendent  home, 

To  mortal  converse,  since  thou  deign’st  to  come; 
Say,  art  thou  she,  for  whom  the  compassed  towers 
Of  Ilium  toppled  o’er  her  failing  powers  ? 

Or  Deirdre,  lovely  nymph,  for  whom  the  glave 
Was  purpled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  brave? 

Or  Ceirnit,  sage  inventress,  she  who  taught 
Our  land  the  lesson  she  from  Alba  brought ; 

And  bade  the  crystal  current  of  the  stream 
Heave  into  life  the  mill’s  mechanic  frame  ? 4 
In  accents  calm  and  sweet  as  ever  filled 
Man’s  ear  and  heart,  from  honied  lips  distilled, 

The  maiden  answered,— doubtless  true  the  fame 
Which  you  recount  to  grace  each  storied  name; 

But  mine  is  Cliona— the  beetling  side 
Of  the  tall  roek  my  home ; 5  to  pour  the  tide 
Of  coming  things  before  you  I  am  here— < 

Bright  be  the  revel,  let  no  envious  tear 
Dash  the  deep  current  of  the  mantling  bowl, 

In  tones  of  rapture  pour  the  joyous  soul : 

Exulting  fiercely,  Martin’s  followers  6  rave, 

Your  Charles,  they  say,  lies  mould’ring  in  the  grave ; 
But  heed  them  not,  for  in  the  forts  of  hills 
A  prouder  theme  the  pealing  anthem  fills  ; 

When  bards  with  loftiest  strains  indignant  vie, 
Proclaiming  that  false  broods  mendacity. 
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'Jly  516I1  muycApAch,  Apb  yliochb  |VlhApcAin  mliAlluijlidie, 
’5  A  |i<Nb}i  le  yeAlAb  311  p  yAsbhAbh  CApoluy 
0  po  !  yAol  leAcAibh  A3  bpe%hAbh  ! 

’Y  e  cbluimm  A3  bAimh  A’y  A3  yAishibh  Aip  leAyAibh  enoie 
2ln  cpAch  bo  3 Ai fundi e Aft  ypAy  chum  yeAlAb  yuilc 
0  po  !  3U|i  chAnAbAp  30  : 

ly  cumAyAch,  0^130  Am  liuil  Aip  pAib  by  ml  ChAiyil  cheipc, 
^13  bpuibeAbh  3Ach  lA  le  clAfi  3eAl  llAribAn 
ly  yeApp  mA|i  m  he  Ay  Aim  ’11A  YcAcA  An  [/lhApsAibh, 
ly  clAich  bheibh  3^HA-phoic  YheA3hAm  cheA^Aich, 

0  po  !  b’A  leA3Abh  ’y  An  n-3leoibh  ! 

OiAbh  Aichypionn  Apb  be  3hnAich  A3  eA3lAiy 
ChAibh,  An  c-yeAnchAiy,  shpAbhmhAip,  3heAnmnAich 
0  po  !  bo  leAnbh  nA  h-03  ! 

*2l’y  ycApchA  3An  chAimh  ’nA  bheAish  yin  AsAibh-yi, 

^lip  chlAp  An  cAbhAipne,  A3  cpAshAbh  sAch  bAppAille, 

0  po  !  le  yAipyinse  ceoil ! 

Yeinmbh  30  yAmh,  3A11  ysAch  poimh  JhAllA-phoic, 

7I3  yeinneAbh  3ACI1  bAm,  slbh  clAich  le  yeAlAb  yibh, 

CA  bhup  b-pAcenc  le  y  Ash  Ail  3An  beApmAb, 
ly  yeApp  le  tAiysibh  5A11  ysAch  sAn  eA3lA, 

0  po !  yin  beipeAbh  le’m  1*3061  ! 
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Truth  beams  upon  the  crest  of  CashelPs  son; 

Hosts  gird  him  round  ;  our  own,  our  righteous  one; 
Banba’s  warm  heart  with  him  no  despot  shares, 

The  slumbering  blade,  lo  !  tardy  justice  bares ; 
Down  with  the  spoiler !  till  no  English  tread 
May  pause  in  anguish  o’er  the  countless  dead. 

From  every  shrine  redeemed,  in  choral  swell 
God’s  chosen  priests  his  mighty  works  shall  tell ; 

Our  pastors,  meek,  and  continent,  and  true — 

And  they  shall  register  the  deeds  you  do 
To  be  a  beacon  light  to  other  days — 

Then  crown  the  goblet — and  exulting  raise 
The  festive  measure — let  no  abject  sense 
Depress  your  spirits ;  heaven  is  your  defence ; 

Even  now  the  impress  of  the  eternal  seal 
Is  on  your  freedom’s  fiat — fare  thee  well. 
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611211  <1]  <1)  21  y  21  0  1  T  e- 

2lin&iai<^y  |V!Ac  CpAidi 1  po  diAn. 

2lip  jluicli  “  €ipe  nio  rnhuipinn  yl&n  leAc  30  bp<ldi.” 


ly  -yAbA  me  A  3-cumhAibh  3A11  criudi  le  teuprnA, 

3 0  bubh-dipdbheAdi,  cpeidi-lA3,  rl&idi,  3A11  tpeoip  ; 
2l’m  bh Aye Abb  A3  biiip  ’y  A’m  bbpu3bAbb  A3  bAodilAicb, 
21  luib  lom  yleibbe  -yAo!  bbp&cAbb  Am  bbytoin ; 

5Am  diApAib  A’m  cbAbbAip  Ache  601m  ’y  A  3I1A0ICA, 

60  bbeApcui3b  Aip  b-ruiy  bArnb  cuiplin3  cAebb  leiy, 

31?  li-AicbpiyeAbb  bumri  3Acb  pum  bubb  leip  bo, 
le  bull  3pernn,  y3leipe  A’y  3AipbeAy  ceoil, 

6’  Aidipiy  Aip  b-cuiy  buinn  cuiy  mA  yAop-pblAidi, 

3An  piu  yurni  3neibb  ’311]-  p&di  A  n  -31061  bli 
2l’r  3«p  sAipib  beibb  buip  A  n-buchcAy  "pbeibhlini, 

2l’y  epu  chAoln  €iblnp  c&ip  3A11  cpeoip. — 
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CANTICLE  OF  DELIVERANCE. 

BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


Too  long  have  the  churls2  in  dark  bondage  oppressed  me, 
Too  long  have  I  cursed  them  in  anguish  and  gloom ; 
Yet  hope  with  no  vision  of  comfort  has  blessed  me — 
The  cave  is  my  shelter — the  rude  rock  my  home : 
Save  Donn  and  his  kindred,3  my  sorrow  had  shaken 
All  friends  from  my  side,  when  at  evening,  forsaken, 

I  sought  the  lone  fort,  proud  to  hear  him  awaken 
The  hymn  of  deliverance  breathing  for  me. 

He  told  how  the  heroes  were  fali’n  and  degraded, 

And  scorn  dashed  the  tear  their  affliction  would  claim 
But  Phelim  and  Heber,4  whose  children  betrayed  it, 

The  land  shall  relume  with  the  light  of  their  fame  ! 
The  fleet  is  prepared,  and  proud  Charles  is  commanding, 
And  wide  o’er  the  wave  the  white  sail  is  expanding, 

The  dark  brood  of  Luther  shall  quail  at  their  landing— 
The  Gael,  like  a  tempest,  shall  burst  on  the  foe! — 
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CA  CApoluy  lonn  ’y  A  chAbhlAch  3leuycA 
2I3  cAppAiri3  cAp  AbhAinn  le  cAbhAip  b’Ap  yAopAbh, 

’y  hi  mhAidiyibh  ye  bonn  60  chi Ann  lucepuiy, 

’Y*  beibh  yo3hA  3<^c’ibhil  cpeun  3An  clAy  ’y  An  coip. 

YpeAybA  beibh  3peAnn  le  yonn  A3  £i3yibh, 

^l’y  cium  blnnn  3leuycA  A3  bAmib  An  cheoil, 
beibh  cAntAin  A  b-CeAmhAip  yAyhAmhAm  A3  yAop-yhlAidi, 
7ly  C03I1A  ylr^he  A3  cleip  le  y^hAil  o’m  le^hAn, 
beibh  ceAllA  A3uy  uipb  3An  chumye  A3  pApiycy, 

beibh  eAybAipc  biA-bomhnAich  A  b-ceAmpoill  CipeAn, 
beibh  ycAipeAbh  A3uy  ycAnnpAbh  Aip  chompluehc  613111, 

T  yubhAch,  yidieAch  3Aoibhil  30  bpAdi  ’n  A  bheoi3h. 

Yin  A3Ab  6  diuiy  3ACI1  pun  bA  mheinn  liom, 

^I’y  meAmhpui3h  yem  bo  eliAch  mo  yeeol, 

Ci3eAbh  3ACI1  cpobh Aipe  A  3-cobh  Aip  le  y eAplAy 
Cumihn^li  An  conpAbh  peub  30  clAon  Ap  nAmhAib 
yin  A3Aibh  An  cAn  A’y  3AbhAibh  le  cheile, 

PpeAbAibh  le  yonn  A’y  pleAnncAibh  meidi-phoic, 
leAnAibh  An  yo3hA  Aip  bhpom3  Ann  eidnch, 

*y  11A  h-iompo^heAbh  Aen  le  ycAdi,  o’n  n-3leoibh. 
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The  bards  shall  exult,  and  the  harp  string  shall  tremble, 
And  love  and  devotion  be  poured  in  the  strain ; 

Ere  “  Samhain” 5  our  chiefs  shall  in  Temor  assemble — 
The  “  Lion”  protect  our  own  pastors  again  : 

The  Gael  shall  redeem  every  shrine’s  desecration  ; 

In  song  shall  exhale  our  warm  hearts  adoration  ; 
Confusion  shall  light  on  the  foes  usurpation. 

And  Erin  shine  out  yet  triumphant  and  free. 

The  secrets  of  destiny  now  are  before  you — 

Away  !  to  each  heart  the  proud  tidings  to  tell, 

Your  Charles  is  at  hand,  let  the  green  flag  spread  o’er  you ! 

The  treaty  they  broke s  your  deep  vengeance  shall  swell : 
The  hour  is  arrived,  and  in  loyalty  blending, 

Surround  him  !  sustain  !  shall  the  gorged  goat7  descending 
Deter  you,  your  own  sacred  monarch  defending — 

Rush  on  like  a  tempest,  and  scatter  the  foe  ! 


x>  2 
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yuu  c^ibiiTntcT) 


2lip  mAibw  3ACI1A  luAin,  blbhnu  Aip  meApbhAll  puAm, 

’Y  me  A3  AmhApc  uAnn  Aip  11A  mAol-chnoic, 

|VlAp  riAch  cluinim  An  uAill,  A3  cAppAui3  chum  cuAin, 

<l)A  lArnhAch  3unnAl6he-m6|i  A  rn-buin  GAbAip ; — 

JVlunA  b-cA3Ai>  plbh  30  luAch,  beibh  Ap  nAmhuib-ne  30 
buAn, 

21  nspAbAm  fio  mhop  A’  n-Cipmn, 

’Y  beibb  clAnnA  -pip  30  puAp,  pliucb,  A3  obAip  pAoi 
bhuA^Ap, 

’Y  A  |Vlbuipe  nAcb  cpuAi^h  pub  5AobhAil  bbocbr’. 

Ip  pAbA  pinn  A3  puil  libh,  ’n  Ap  3-ceblA  #p  ’n  Ap  n-bupsAbb, 
Yibh-pi  die  Ache  cbusAinn  30  b-Cipinn, 

2ln  3bAppAibh  ludirnbAp,  bo  sblAnpAbb  An  pnunc  bblnn, 
2l’p  An  c-peAn-cbulAicb  chumbAibb  cA  Aip 
bboebd ; — 
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THE  EXPECTED  OF  IRELAND. 


BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


I  turn  to  the  hills,  with  the  (lawn  as  I  waken, 

And  sickens  my  soul  o’er  its  promise  deferred ; 

The  wave  with  no  hearts  exultation  is  shaken, 

No  cannon’s  deep  voice  o’er  Ben-Edar 1  is  heard. 

Oh  speed  to  sustain  us  !  oh  leave  not  the  crown 
Of  green  Erin  the  brow  of  her  tyrant  to  press  ! 

On  her  names  of  renown, 

Her  invaders  look  down, 

And  the  Gael’s  aching  heart  sinks  with  shame  and  distress. 

The  hope  of  your  coming  o’er  Erin  has  brightened. 

In  wakefulness  present — in  vision  displayed — 

Until  in  your  promise  her  shackles  seem  lightened, 

And  rent  from  her  bosom  the  shroud  that  arrayed. 
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6A  bh-peicpeAniAolp  bhup  3-con3nAbb,  A3  cpeApcpAbb  nA 
3-cul-phoc, 

^l3uT  CApolup  4  b-cup  nA  pcleipe ; 
bbiAbb  <Nll<Nmh<N}t  cpupm  hAp,  A3  pemneAbb  3AllcpompA 
^lip  pbliAbb  nA  m-bAn  bb-pionn  ’p  Aip  chnoc  3peme, 

’Y  bA  b-cA3Abh  pibh-pe  ob^Ainne,  rn  cheibpeAbh  Ap 
3- 0011311  Abll, 

bbiAbb  peApA  riA  buichche  Arm  A  leme ; 
bb-puil  0  6hAm3eAn  m  Chuip,  30  cillbApAich  An  cbuppA, 
bln  Abb  ConAchc  A3UP  06130  UlAbb  A3  eiliomh  ; — 
bbiAbb  cuilleAbh  pop  nAcb  bubbpAp,  A3  cAppAin3  rAp 
cpiucb  chusbAmn, 

5o  lAnnAmbAp,  luchmbAp,  eubcpom, 
buAm  AllAip  Ap  An  3-cuAnpbuipc,  bo  lA3Aibb  Ap 
3-con3nAbb, 

beibb  <bon cbAbli  A3UP  UnA  A5  A  cbeile. 

&A  n~3AbbAbb  clAnnA  ^eill,  A  pciAch  A’p  A  3-ololbbeAmb, 
^Isup  ppionnpA  nA  n-jAobhAl  |7lAc  CApcbAicb, 
bbiAbb  O’y uilliobhAin  bbeApA,  A3  cAppAin3  30  cpeun 
chu3Ainn, 

2I3UP  f/1  Ac-con- [/lApA  nA’p  chpei3  piAmb  A  cbAipbe; — 
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Oh  gleam  but  your  swords  on  the  goats  to  advance  ! 

Bid  our  Charles  in  the  front  his  position  to  take, 

And  at  liberty’s  glance, 

A  wide  host  from  their  trance, 

Over  bright  Sliev-na-mon  and  Knock-Greny  will  wake.2 


Oh  fly  to  our  shores,  and  should  weapons  be  wanted, 
Our  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  despot  we’ll  dye ; 

They’ll  come  from  Kildare,  and  from  Dingle  undaunted, 
For  Conaught  with  Ulster  in  Glory  will  vie : 

Every  spot  of  the  land  burning  spirits  will  send, 

And  oh,  when  regenerate  they  leap  from  the  chain. 
What  shield  may  defend 
Those  who  taught  them  to  bend, 

When  with  Una  her  Donald’s  united  again.3 


The  clan  of  O’Neill  with  the  sword  redly  gleaming,4 
Will  come  with  Mac  Carthy  the  prince  of  the  Gael — 
And  O’Sullivan’s  banner  from  Bear-haven  streaming — 
Mac  Mahon  our  strong  one,  that  never  could  fail — 

On  Mac  Morogh  of  Leinster  the  scourge  shall  be  laid  ; 
Blarney’s  lord  his  disgrace  with  Mac  Awliffe  will  share — 
When  her  ranks  are  arrayed, 

With  the  pole  and  the  blade. 

Then  shall  Sabia 5  rejoice  and  her  tyrants  despair. 
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iDeibli  0 ’ J/l ii ]i cli <Ni lA^beAn,  b’&  5bpeAbAbb  30  bum, 

|VlAc  ^Imh&^hA  A311P  0T3I1  |ae  nA  blAipne, 
beibh  An  chleAcb  A3  yAbbbb,  A’p  Anri  A  b&pp  A  bbeibbeAp 
pA^biocc, 

t)eibb  Ap  nAmbAib  A311P  A3bAibb  A  b-poill  A  n-&ipbe. 

^poillpeocbAibb  5e<<w6itt,  <^3UT  beAnpAibb  pe  culloib, 

5ibb  3up  pAbA  e  A  b-piolloip  nA  bpuIbbeAcbcA  ; — 
l)i Abb  Ap  pceul-ne  copcoip,  ’n  Cipinn  A3  boicbc  pop, 

2I3UP  cpocbpAibbeAp  A  bb-puil  beobb  bhc-’n  c-piol  ub  ; — 
3beAbbAibb  piAb  lom-3bleobb,  ’n  4ocbbAp  3An  ponn  ppoipr, 
,<P|  lonAb  3Acb  P03I1  bo  bbibb  AcA, 

3An  cboipce,  3An  chponoi3,  3An  plnon,  3An  mbAipc-plieoil, 
2L3UT  3uibbibb  Le’tn  pceol  3AbbAil  cbnncbioll. 
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The  magical  pillar  where  Garret  lies  sleeping,6 
Shall  thrill  to  the  war-cry — his  spirit  shall  come  ; 

The  day  spring  whose  radiance  illumines  our  weeping, 
Will  glare  like  a  sun  stroke  on  them  to  consume  ; 

In  their  darkness  of  soul  they  shall  turn  from  the  ray 
That  arises,  their  dream  of  despondence  to  break, 
When  the  pageant  display, 

And  the  banquet  decay, 

Oh  swift  be  the  bolt  Erin’s  vengeance  to  wreak  ! 
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bponAcb  puipeAn n  cfuce  Cbuinn  ! 

6eA3blAbh  An  phuirin  mhin,  3lAin,  mbAecb  : — 
M<V  dlib  cpeunAibb  le  cpuAibh, 

2lch|uu3he  uAmn  6IT3I1  e  be. 

le  plAnc&yion  cpiAllAibb  yiAb, 

5uiblnnui6  £bA  bhumn  30  b-n, 

MA]i  dm3  le  nbopbbAile  mop, 
lonAp  beobb  Ay  bhpomn  An  mini. 


^Aoibh  y  A  cblAnn  o’n  n-bilmn  n-bolmbinn, 
0  chornn  30  comn  bliAbbAm  beobb  ; — 

O’n  phlAncAyi  on  yAepyAibb  ye, 

21  n-5mbbe  be  A  Ap  n-boicb. 
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LAMENT  OF  THE  GAEL.1 


BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


Woe  to  the  land  of  Con, 2  for  o’er  the  plains 
The  bounteous  soil  his  sons  in  freedom  trod ; 

With  blind  and  fierce  misrule,  the  spoiler  reigns, 
And  mocks  and  mars  the  eternal  laws  of  God. 

Outcast  in  climes  remote,  his  children  weep, 
Conjuring  Him  to  be  our  safety’s  tower; 

Who  from  the  writhing  monster  of  the  deep 
Redeemed  the  trembling  prophet  of  his  power— 

Stretched  forth  his  hand  to  Noah’s  faithful  race ; 
And  bade  them  o’er  the  waves  securely  ride. 
That  veiled  a  slumbering  world — He  can  release 
Our  sinking  land — in  Him  our  hopes  abide. 
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ClAnn  h-1  yp<Neil  lion  A  yluA^h, 

5<^n  3V1  |i<Nin  3<Nn  3b  uAiy  bo  dm3  X^> 

O’n  ni ui p  pobhApcAich,  puAibh  ; 
beApyAm-ne  buAbh  be  bheom  be. 

CpeibeAmh  bAinseAnn,  bodichuy  A’y  3p&bh, 
leAn  bo  3hn<Nich  3iubhe  An  p^he, 
lob  Aip  pho^hib  ly  ye  yuAip 
"PupcAchc  bo  sliluNiy  0  phlAidieAy  be. 

"PuAip  lori3inuy  ’3  A  mho  mAip3., 

^hAibh  bo  CI1A1I3  epoTbhe  Am  ]1%he, 
le  hiomAb  3pAy  A’y  beup 
bo  puAip  yein  Ap  yon  A  3hmom  h. 

bo  sheAbhAm  30  bpioshmhAp,  buAn 
0  |M3h  nA  n-bul  bo  cheAnnA^h  chlAnn, 
'PeAyAnn  yAibhbhip,  yuAdiAm,  yAep, 

5<^n  chioy  bhAop  nA  ymeAbh  ypeAn3. 

'pAbA  yin  pomp  A  ’n  A  pun, 

bA3Ap  bhuAn  b’&p  3-cup  6  Ap  bh-pob  j 
|VlAp  liA^heAy  l&yApuy  3A11  leun, 
YcAoTlyibli  30  peibh  yinn  6  bbpon. 
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His  arm  upheld  the  host  of  Israel  safe, 

When  countless  perils  round  their  path  were  poured— 
Weak  in  His  grasp  they  saw  the  billows  chafe — 

The  mightiest  shall  he  His  people’s  sword  ! 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity — confiding  pray’r — 
Breathed  to  the  King  of  kings,  in  anguish  deep, 

The  mercy  won  for  Job’s  unmurmuring  care, 

That  o’er  the  mourner’s  trust  will  never  sleep. 

Longinus  too,  with  gathering  ills  opprest. 

That  solace  earned,  with  tears  and  holy  deeds, 

Which  heav’n  exults  to  pour  upon  the  breast 
That  loves,  and  bows  confiding  while  it  bleeds. 

And  He,  the  Holy  One,  whose  gushing  veins 
Spilled  their  redeeming  current  for  our  weal — 

He  shall  be  with  us — and  shall  rend  our  chains. 

Our  burthens  lighten,  and  our  freedom  seal. 

The  extinction  of  our  race — our  country’s  shame. 

The  tyrant  threatens — but  the  power  that  shed 
Through  Lazarus’  cold  lips  the  vital  flame, 

A  shield  of  safety  for  the  Gael  shall  spread. 
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csin<h5*nrie«uct)C  6 V) o h 1 4] 


2lo3dn  O’ll/^hAllA^h  2  po  eh  An. 


4ln  CIU1N3I1  libli  nA  yAelchom  An  eidv^h  ’y  An  plieill  buibli, 
2I3  jtuAsAipc  nA  cleipe  A’y  6’&  leip  ch  up  y&  bhAolpyi  ? 

M°  nuAp-yA  !  30  qieich-lA3  rnAc  pieApluiy  bA  1113b 
A3uinn, 

7lnn  uAi3b  cupdiA  A  n-AonAp  ’y  A  yhAep-bhAlcA  Aip 
bibipc ! 

ly  cpuAill^die,  clAonmhAp  ’y  iy  cpcAyon  bo’n  6poui3  oilc, 
CpuAMi-mhionnA  bpei3e  y<\  yheulA  A’y  p<<v.  ycpibhmn, 

’5  &  m-buAlAbh  pc  beulAibh  Ap  3-cleipe  A’y  Ap  y  Acndn, 

’7*  n&’p  dm  A  l  60  cblAmn  YheAmuiy  c’poinn  ybAop  11A  b-cpi 
pic>3bAdicA. 
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THE  PROPHECY  OF  BONN  FIRINNEACH.1 


BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


Does  thy  spirit  despond  that  these  wolves3  perfidious, 
forsworn, 

Should  banish  God’s  priests,  and  laugh  his  religion  to 
scorn ; 

Feeble,  exiled,  is  Charles,  the  son  of  the  monarch  we 
loved. 

Far,  far  from  the  hearts,  that  would  bleed  to  sustain  him, 
removed. 

Oh  foul  is  the  treason,  that  bids  us  our  truth  abjure, 

Our  faith  to  our  own  regal  race — oh  !  dark  and  impure 

The  breast  that  devised,  and  the  traitor  lip  that  proclaims 

Our  throne  and  our  truth  to  belong  to  any  but  James. 
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YcAbpAibb  An  coipneAeb  le  poipneApc  11A  3peine, 

TVy  pcAippibb  An  ceobb-po  be  pbop-pbleAchcAibb  Cibhip  ; 
Tin  t-lmpipe  beibb  beopAcb  A’p  "pLonbpup  pAoi  bbAop- 
pmAcbc, 

7  An  b fiic Lap  30  niobpAcb  Ann  peompA  p^b  Yemuip. 

beibb  Cipe  30  pu3Acb  ’p  A  buncA  30  b-Aebb’pAch, 

Q.V’p  ^Aebheil3  ’3  A  pcpubAbb  ’n  A  mupAibb  A3  eijpibb  ; — 
beuplA  nA  m-buip  n-bubb  30  cucbAil  pAo'T  neullcAibb, 

2l’p  YeArnAp  ’n  A  cbui pc  3bil  A3  cAbbAipc  cun3AncA  be 
jbAobblAibb. 

beibb  An  bioblA  pin  luiceip  ’p  A  bbuibb-cbeA3Ap3  eicb^b, 
7  An  bbmbbeAn  pocA  cicnncAch  liAcli  umblm3beAnn  bo’n 
3-cleip  ebipe, 

’5  A  n-bibipc  cAp  cpiucbAibb  30  <l'|euu-lAnb  6  Cipinn  ; 

'Jin  lAoipeAcb  ’p  A  PpionnpA  beibb  cm  pc  AeA  A’p  AenAcb  ' 
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The  sun  shall  burst  forth,  and  the  clouds  shall  melt  in  his 
sight. 

And  Heber’s  proud  race  shall  awake  in  their  native 
might ; 

And  the  emperor  shall  weep,  and  Flanders  writhe  in  the 
chain, 

And  the  “  Brickler  ” 4  exult  in  king  James’s  chambers 
again. 

Erin’s  soul  shall  be  glad  in  the  hall,  at  the  festive  board — 

And  in  science  and  song  her  sweet  language  o’er  earth 
be  poured ; 

And  the  tongue  of  the  churl  shall  in  darkness  and  shame 
go  down, 

And  James  shall  return,  the  full  joy  of  our  hearts  to 
crown. 

And  the  fables  of  Luther,  that  darken  the  holy  word, 

And  the  false  ones  that  knelt  not  where  God’s  own  priests 
adored ; 

That  hour’s  retribution  shall  scatter  from  Erin’s  shore, 

And  Louis  shall  see  what  hearts  our  own  prince  adore. 
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Y  C  21  5  T)  21  1)  U  1  b  T)  €. 


[71  ’ "pTi <N b ch ui iTTe  dipAochbA  nA  peApA-cboin  AoybA, 

Slip  lAnnAibh  bubh  leip  A’y  Aip  l&mhAch  pA^iocr, 

<bo  shlAnpAbh  Ay  €ipinn  mAp  6hAinylnp  nA  meiplich, 

’Y  Ap  m-b  Alice  bo  ybAopAbh  6  Apb-chToy  : 
b&  niAipyeAbh  nA  Yemne  ’y  Ap  n-Apm  bheich  yeunmhAp, 
Sip  ri3Aipm  bubh  cpeumnbAp  A3  cpAcbc  yioy, 

’Y  Ay  rriAi|i3  bo  bbeupyAbb  leAy-Aimn  Aip  Y^uplAy 
Jo  nvbAinyeAbh  A  peitn  cheApc  be  Ybe^bAn  Ikubhe. 

bo  cAilleAbb  le  cpeimhye  Ap  3-ceAllA  le  cbeile, 

0  b’eAysAip  nA  yAol-choin  A  bh-Y&il-cbploeh, — 
bo  leA3AbAp  lAocbpA  chum  cAdiA  bubb  di peine, — 

<1Y’1  Ache  cpeAcbAbb  A3uy  ceuyAbh  A3uy  epAbli  cpolbhe: 
ly  <<pb  Ac&  An  beuplA  ’y  3A11  cApAibh  ’y  An  n-jAobbAibje, 
ly  bAlbh  Ap  n-G^yi  A3  3n<<di-cbAoibb, 

3o  b-cA3Abh  l<l  613m  rAp  yAip3e  Y^uplAy, 

60  bhAmyeAy  A  peim-cbeApr  be  Ybe^bAn  blunbhe. 
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SHANE  BUI.1 

BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


Oh  where  are  the  heroes — the  lights  of  our  story, 

Our  land  from  the  Dane  that  defended? 

Could  death  yield  them  back,  with  their  bright  wreath 
of  glory, 

One  more  living  leaf  might  be  blended ; 

Could  our  pray’rs  the  proud  Finians  recall  from  their 
slumber, 

Oh  the  pride  of  the  world  we’d  again  be ! 

Not  a  foe  to  our  prince  Erin’s  soil  should  encumber, 

And  woe  to  the  power  of  Shane  Bui. 

The  shrines  of  our  faith  are  destroyed  and  polluted, 

By  treacherous  wolves  that  assailed  us ; 

The  race  of  our  mighty  is  fall’n  and  uprooted — 

Oh  weep,  for  our  high  hope  has  failed  us. 

e  2 
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|7lA|t  cheAnsmbAibh  ip  weAlA,  cAp  cAlAich  3up  bh’eiseAn 
60’n  b-phApAipe  dipeishcheAeb-po  pAchAbh  A  jup, 
le  ceNlj  ’p  le  clAonAbh  nA  b-Aicme  nAch  beAppAb 
CI1U3  bAnbhA  beupAch  rnAp  tA  pi : 

2licchwi  A’p  ei3hmhim  Aip  AthAip  An  Aen-rnheic, 

5ibb  AchAiji  3<^cb  Aen-neich  An  c-^lpb-p^h, 

5o  3-cApAbh  Ap  yeuplAp  ’p  An  bhAnbhA  30  3leupbA, 
bo  bhAinpeAp  A  peirn-cbeApc  be  yhefcjbAn  blubbhe. 
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Rude  jargon  our  sweet  native  language  supplanting; 

Mute,  mute,  shall  the  harp’s  thrilling  strain  be ; 

1  ill  Charles,  with  his  flag  on  the  ocean  breeze  flaunting, 
Shall  humble  the  power  of  Shane  Bui. 

Oh  sad  is  my  heart,  that  for  exile  and  danger, 

Our  generous  prince  should  have  left  us  ; 

But  Banba’s  wild  curse  shall  alight  on  the  stranger, 
Whose  perfidy  thus  hath  bereft  us  : 

Dread  Avenger  Supreme  !  hear  my  soul’s  supplication  ! 

Swift,  swift,  let  his  course  o’er  the  main  be  ! 

Our  Charles  shall  bind  up  the  deep  wounds  of  the  nation, 
And  Erin  exult  over  Shane  Bui. 
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yue  ’5 T) 21  b ?) tui. 


e  beip  bomhnAll  O’lVIopbhA.,  A’p  e  Aip  &pb  leApA-3peine, 
5up  pAbA  cA  An  013-bheAn,  3^n  popAbh  le  YeuplAp, 

0  milleAbh,  6  leonAbh,  0  peolAbh,  cAp  cpeun-mhuip, 

■4]A  peApA-choin  chpobhA,  bhe  choip-pliocbb  |Vlhilepiuip, 
lAppAmAoib  toippeAbbA,  A  bhoishpeAp  An  PA03I1AI ! 

2I3UP  bAinpeArnAoib  coipneAcb,  Ap  chpon  -phoic  le 
pAobhAp  5 

5lAnpAm  ClAp  'PobblA,  0  nA  CobAich  30  leip, 

beibh  ploisbce  Aip  nA  boichpibh,  30  mobhmhApAch, 
meAbhApAch, 

2I3  cpiAll  chum  bo  phopbA-pA,  A  yinle  n-i  5bAbbpA, 
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SHEELA  NA  GUIRE.1 


BY  JOHN  D’ALTON. 


On  the  height  of  Lisgreny2  cried  Daniel  O’More,3 
“  Oh,  Erin !  dear  maiden,  how  long  shall  it  be. 

Ere  thy  bridesman  in  triumph  will  come  to  thy  shore  ? — 
But  ruin  has  fallen  on  thy  warriors — and  thee  ! 

Yet  the  torch,  that  must  kindle  a  world  in  thy  cause, 

May  haply  the  zeal  of  our  cannons  inspire, 

Against  those  who  would  trample  thy  freedom  and  laws, 
And  flout  at  the  wedding  of  Sheela  na  Guire. 
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Tm  ceAchcAipe  cpAthAmhAil,  3AM  Y*p<Ni*  chum  An  |7lAioip, 
51?  ycpIobhyAb  30  yAith  gillie,  chum  ApbAibh  nA  h-€ipeAn; 
5<^ch  ynlibh,  3ACI1  yA^h  3 tic,  3^ch  yAp-pheAp  b’A  chpein- 
eAchc, 

bheich  bAili3hche  An  IA  ub,  Aip  Apb  leAyA-3peme  ;  — 
Punch  iy  p'fon  cpoibheAp3,  b’A  diAoycAbh  mAp  yhA^hiorx, 
kpumAbhA  b’A  b-pleuycAbh,  b’A  ri3peAyAbA  chum  yie3e; 
yeuplAy  ceAnnpeAbhnA  bh-peAp  CipeAn  3  An  mhAill, 

[71  Ac  Ui’bhpiAm  QipA,  30  cAlmA  meAbhApAch 
Q-I3  cpiAll  chum  bo  phoybA-yA,  A  yhile  n-1  3hAbhpA. 

Qlp  luAehAnn  A  3pAbh-3eAl,  30  h-Aluinn  le  yile, 
ChuAlAbh  A  3A1 pe,  Aip  Apb  nA  b-cpT  pu^hAccA  ; — 
ChuAlAbh  ’y  An  ypAinn  1,  le  h -Adi  Ay  b’A  mnyin, 

ChuAlAbh  yAn  lorxAil  1,  ’3uy  Aip  Apb  bhAilce  lAoiyich, 
ChuAlAbh  1  n-Cipmn,  le  peile  b’A  mhuibheAmh, 

5o  3-cuipp'ibhe  nA  3AobhAil  bhoclid,  ’11A  peim-cheApc 

Apiy, 

^Ach  biAbh  yt  nA  ycpAebh  bhochc,  ibip  mheiplich  mAp 
blubh, 

3<>  b-cpAechAbh  yi  3<^H<S  An  Aicme  3An  bheuyA, 

T  5°  b-poypAbh  yT  A  cApA,  le  bl%h  cheApc  nA  Cleipe. 
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“  These  vallies  shall  ring  with  the  triumph  of  hosts ! 

The  signals  shall  flash— and  the  thousands  obey  ! 
Bards,  Heroes,  they  hear  me — they  flow  from  their 
coasts — 

Proud  hill  of  Lisgreny  !  thou’lt  triumph  that  day. 
Echo  will  forward  the  beat  of  our  drum. 

What  chiefs  in  the  hearts  of  our  mountains  ’twill  fire ! 
O’Brien  of  Ara,  *  exulting  will  come, 

And  Charles  the  bridesman  bless — Sheela  na  Guire. 


“  When  to  Erin  was  whispered  the  name  of  her  spouse. 
The  laugh  of  her  heart 5  over  Europe  was  heard  ; 

In  Spain  ’twas  received  with  a  kindred  carouse, 

And  in  France  and  in  Italy  gladly  declared. 

The  homes,  that  our  fathers — our  childhood  endeared. 
That  our  memories  cling  to  with  pining  desire. 

Shall  be  ours — ours  again — and  the  brave  will  be  heard, 
The  long  exiled  brave — cheering  Sheela  na  Guire. 
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CiA  b’e  ehibhpeAbh  An  pAp-pheAp,  bjieAjb,  Aluinn,  An  f/iAiop, 
2lip  jbillui  A5  ceAppAbh,  30  pcAicmheAp  cliuni  pcleipe, 
le  n-A  ehloibheAnih  leAchAn,  lAibip,  ’n  A  lAimh-bheAp  A’p  , 
pAobhAp  Aip, 

2I3  puApcAilc  nA  irmA  ub,  ’p  bA  3pAbbcbAnn  le  YeuplAp. 
CA  bh-puil  cu  A  yiieuplAip  ?  11 A  beAn-pi  Aen  mhAill! 

ttfbip  cAp  cpeun-mhuip,  30  h-eApcAibh  nA  5A1U, 
bAin  puAim  ApsAch  bpeAn-phoc,  A’p  peib  puAp  An  AbhApc; 

YuAp  leip  nA  ceolcAibb,  30  mobhmhApAch  meAbhpAcb, 
II3  cpiAll  chum  bo  phopbA-pA,  A  "pule  n-i  5hAbhpA  ! 

CA  pApAch  ’n  A  plAobAibh,  Aip  phleibhnbh  ’pAip  mhAoilin3, 
Q.I3UP  bmn-3huch  nA  n-eunlAich,  Aip  3heu3Aibh  ’p  A, 
n-oibhche  ; 

le  biAn-dieAp  nA  5peme,  bibb’  An  chpAobh  3lAp  ’p  An 
r^ennhpeAbh  Ann, 

’Y  nAcb  bpeAsb  beAp  cA  phoebup,  A3  peibeAbh  chuib 
polllpe. 

PpeAbAibh  A  n-AempheAchr,  An  meub-pi  pnol  m-bpiAm  ! 

leAnAibb  A  cheile,  A3UP  peuchAibh  bhup  b-cpiAth  ! 
|VlAchcnAi3b  Aip  3heup-3hom,  bhup  3-ceupAbh  le  ciAn  ! 

yinol  11A  bh-peAp  3-cAlmA,  leAnA^h  bhup  leib-pheAp  ! 
2I3  peoil-chopcAipc  bobAieh,  Ap  YobhlA-chlAp  Ciblnp  ! 
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“  And  will  not  our  heart’s  pulse  triumphantly  dance, 
When  the  Major,  the  gallant,  the  graceful,  the  brave,6 
With  his  chivalrous  comrades  shall  fearless  advance 
A  tyrant  to  crush — and  a  country  to  save  ! — 

Where  art  thou  our  Charles!  ah,  linger  no  more, 

One  flash  of  thy  sword — and  our  foes  shall  retire ; 

A  clang  of  thy  trumpet  once  heard  on  our  shore, — 

And  we’ll  start  to  thy  wedding  with  Sheela  na  Guire. 

“  The  spring  flowers  are  budding — the  blossoms  look  gay 
But  the  winter  of  tyranny  never  departs; 

The  birds  warble  sweet  from  each  feathery  spray. 

But  Tis  night — starless  night,  o’er  our  hopes  and  our 
hearts. 

All  nature’s  awake  ! — and  will  not  the  fame 
Of  heroes,  your  fathers — O’Brien  your  sire, 

Arouse  you  to  glory — to  vengeance — or  shame  ? 

Shall  the  base  churls  still  mock  your  own  Sheela  na 


Guire  ? 
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71  pule  nA  3 -coni Ann  nA  pullAins  me  b-piAn, 

pop  Aip  mo  3hlAyAibh  ’y  Aip  mo  bhAnAib  mA  pheubAip, 

■'Jp  pophb^b  me  Am  ycpAcAbb  eAbAp  3hAypAibh  biAbbAl, 
[Vlo  fli  ui  l  leiy  A  3-comhnubhe,  ’y  3An  3no6h  Mi  Am  1 1  MA 
lAppAbb. 

CA  mo  bhoicb-yA  le  peAccAp  30  ycApppAp  An  bbAb 
leiy  An  lerbhce-yi,  A  bbeAlbh  nAcli  Aic  leiy  nA  mnAibb ; 

|V1A  luAbbAbb  leiy  mAp  cbeile  1 111’p  peibhtpi  ye  A  cAy, 

7ln  qAIIA-|.i1ioc  mAllui3hcbe  ycpAcyAmAolb  A  AbhApcA, 

71’ y  ciupyeAm  bobAich  chum  yobAip  Ay  phile  n-i  5bAbhpA. 

ly  mop  An  chiny  eAb’  bomb,  3Acb  IA  ’n-uAip  A  ymuAmnn 
7b p  3bpuA3Acb  neAmh -bheuyAch,  neAmh  -AepAeli, 
neAmb-AoIbbmn, 

5A11  yhubbAilce,  3An  dipe^hdie,  3An  ylieile  3A11  chAomeAy, 
7lchc  A3  yuAbAcb’  mo  cbeile  puy  b’A  b  e^eAn  Aip 
chdlkibb  : 

’P  me  An  bpinbbe  ly  0136  ’y  ly  yeine  Jy  An  b-dp, 

’P  me  pbppAy  An  613-bbeAn  A3uy  ciocyAibh  yi  Imn, 

’P  1  dipyAy  An  ymoic-yi  ’y  An  cuipye  bbe’m  cbpoibhe, 

7ln  013b  mlnliy,  chium,  cAiy  mAp  A  luAibbceAp  A3 
lAoiyeAcb, 

7l3uy  poyyAb  mo  cbAilin  le  cAdiAolp  3A11  AolmbpeAy.7 
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C(  Her  vallies  but  echo  the  voice  of  her  woe, 

In  the  fears  of  her  people  I  hear  her  upbraid, 
Howjong  shall  I  bleed  to  a  merciless  foe  ? 

How  long  shall  my  heart’s  secret  wish  be  delayed  ? 
But  Saint  Peter  will  sanction  the  welcome  divorce, 
From  him  who  would  ne’er  be  our  maiden’s  desire ; 
A  monster  whose  bonds  are  the  fetters  of  force. 

Ne’er  by  heaven  designed  for  our  Sheela  na  Guire. 


My  heart,  how  it  pines  when  I  think  of  the  wretch,8 
Without  honour  or  principle,  virtue,  or  truth ; 

Whose  guilt  could  design,  and  whose  power  could 
reach 

To  assail  our  beloved  in  the  hills  of  her  youth. 

I’m  the  oldest — the  last  of  her  sages  confest, 

And  she,  dearest  maid,  can  alone  still  inspire 
A  joy  and  content  o’er  the  gloom  of  my  breast, 

When  Charles  shall  espouse  her,  my  Sheela  na  Guire ! 
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J  'e  CAcbAoift  bo  b’yeApp  liom  A  cbpAcbc  liom  ’y  An  mbb 
ub, 

Ql^uy  1113b  30 Al  ti A  YpAintie  Ay  A  3bApbA  bbeicb  A  tit 
chimcbioll, 

J  'e  bbuAibbyeAy  sAn  buA^Ay  le  b-uAiylibb  nA  npe, 

^uy  ymne,  IA  bubbAcb  e !  A3  buipibb  b’Ajt  3-coimbeAy- 
: 

rpoibi3b-yi  An  mbeiftleAch  nAcb  yeibip  bo  cblAoIbbeAbb, 

30  b-ciocyAibb  An  ^pftAnncAcb  ’y  A  bbAnnqiAcbb  chAft 
colnn, 

’Ye  b’yAsyAy  3 An  AmbpAy  iAb  30  y:Ann-lA3  sAn  bb  1113b, 

’4]  uAifi  A  cbioeyAibb  An  bfieArn  ub  30  ceAnn  le  n-A 
cbeile 

beibb  AidiyfieAnn  cAncAifieAcbc  A  b-ceAmpAill  nA 
b-GipeAn. 
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“  Speak  only  to  me  of  the  days  when  ere  long, 

Proud  Spain  and  his  guards  in  transplendent  array, 
Shall  environ  our  cause — when  our  chiefs  shall  be  strong, 
And  no  tribute  or  fealty  to  tyranny  pay. 

When  France  and  his  hosts  shall  horse  the  broad  main, 
And  the  Despot  shall  crumble — while  nations  in  choir 
Awake  the  glad  heavens  with  liberty’s  strain, 

And  light  up  the  churches  of  Sheela  na  Guire.” 
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G  t 


5  \l  <21 1 t|  t|  €  |VI  t)  21 0 1. 
j’e^hAn  ClApAch  2  po  chAn. 


21  yitAo'i  3MAW  be  phpiomh-p3<>ich  nA  pAp-pheAp  pAop 
Ip  bvnn,  pnAoi3hce  lAoTche  A3UP  pAibhce  peirnh’ ; 

2ln  Aoibhmn  leAc  bibipc  Ap  nA’ib  30  leip, 

’Y  An  pi3h  ceApc  A  lu^heAbh  ’noip  le  5Tl^1111'ie  MhAol 

beibhib  polllpi  A3UP  cemce  3eAl  cnAimh  A3  5<^obbAil, 
2l’p  ploncA  b’A  n-bk^Abh  Aip  clAp  le  p3leip, 
beibh  AoibhneAp  A’p  mcinn  Aip  bhAimh,  A’p  cleip, 

2I3  3u1bbe  leip  An  pi3b  ceApc  ’p  le  5h^imie  f/ibAol. 


CA  lAoTpeAcb  30  buibheAnmliAp  cAp  pAile  A3  ceAclic, 
le  blo3pAip  chum  bic^hAlcAip  le  3&pbA  A’p  pAo’Ap, 
beiblnb  YAoiche  Ap  3-cpiche  30  bpAch  ’n  A  peim, 

2I3  bibipc  A  nAimhbe  6  3hpAinne  fTlbAol. 
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GRAN  A  WEAL.1 

BY  JOHN  D  ALTON. 


O  thou  that  art  sprung  from  the  flowT  of  the  land, 
Whose  virtues  endear  and  whose  talents  command ; 
When  our  foemen  are  banished,  how  then  wilt  thou  feel, 
That  the  king  of  the  right  shall  espouse  Grana  Weal. 

O’er  the  high  hills  of  Erin  what  bonfires  shall  blaze, 
What  libations  be  pour’d  forth  ! — what  festival  days  ! — 
While  minstrels  and  monks  with  one  heart-pulse  of  zeal. 
Sing  and  pray  for  the  king  and  his  own  Grana  Weal ! 

The  monarch  of  millions  is  riding  the  sea. 

His  revenge  cannot  sleep,  and  his  guards  will  not  flee; 3 
No  cloud  shall  the  pride  of  our  nobles  conceal, 

When  the  foes  are  dispersed  that  benight  Grana  Weal. 
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ClnbhpeAp  nA  rmlce  6’n  YpAmn  30  cpeun, 

"piop-Ycoic  nA  dpe  bo  cpAbhAbb  le  pldb, 
plllpib  3  An  mhAill  chu3Ainn  cAp  pAil’  3An  bhpeij, 

2I3  colmbbeAchc  An  jtigh  cheipc  A’p  5bpAinne  |VlhAoil. 

YppeA3  b’mnnn,  blobh  meAbhAip  opc  30  lAibip,  leip  ; 

3lAc  cloibheAmh  CI1U3A6  A’p  e1p3bibh,  A  3hpAibh  mo 
eh  lei  bh  ! 

Y3innpib  0  l)i3hlAnbp  lucbb  blAcb-bboineAcc, 

2I311P  pm  pi  b  An  Jl^h  ceApr  le  5p^Rine  plbAol. 

CA  An  c-impipe  A3  up  lAorpeAch  A3  up  pApA  be, 

2I3  c^heAchc  chu3hAinn  30  bmbbeAnmhAp  ’p  An 
YpAinneAcb  peimh; 

beibhib  purheAch  peApbA,  mumceApbhA,  pAipceAch  peibli, 
leip  An  ydobhApc-po  Aip  PI13I1  clu^Ainn  ’p  le  5b^imie 
jVIhAol. 

l)eibh  piop-3liul  A’p  cAoibh  3Uipc  A’p  3ApchA  eleibh, 

II5  piop-bhobAich  choibhche,  ^up  rii  cAp  liom  e  ; 

YcpiocpAib  30  h-rpicl,  30  clAich  ’p  30  pAon, 

<bo’n  YriobbApc  bo  blbpeAbh  ’p  bo  5bpAmne  |/hAol. 
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The  mighty  in  thousands  are  pouring  from  Spain, 

The  Scots — the  true  Scots 4  shall  come  back  again  ; 
fo  far  distant  exile  no  more  shall  they  steal. 

But  waft  the  right  king  to  his  fond  Grana  Weal. 

Raise  your  hearts  and  exult,  my  beloved  !  at  my  words, 
Your  eyes  to  your  king,  and  your  hands  to  your  swords ! — 
The  Highlands  shall  send  forth  the  bonnetted  Gael, 

To  grace  the  glad  nuptials  of  Grana  Weal. 

And  Louis,  and  Charles,  and  the  heaven-guided  Pope, 
And  the  king  of  the  Spaniards  shall  strengthen  our  hope; 
One  religion — one  kindred — one  soul  shall  they  feel. 

For  our  heart  enthroned  Exile  and  Grana  Weal. 

With  weeping  and  wailing,  and  sorrow  and  shame — 
And  anguish  of  heart  that  no  pity  dare  claim ; 

The  craven  English  churls  shall  all  powerless  kneel 
To  the  home- restor’d  Stuart  and  Grana  Weal! 

f  2 
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biAbbrnAoib-ne  30  pfoncAcb  A’p  50  p&ilceAcb,  pAop, 

2l’p  Ap  mumnp  30  b-AoIbbinn  3A11  cb&in,  ’p^11  C-T^03^l ; 
beibbib  3Acnbbil  bbocbc  30  b-innnrieAcb  l&n  be  p3leip, 

’Y  An  Y* 3<N.o"Tn'pi  clAmb  blbiopcbA  0  3bp&ini'e  [/IbAol. 

21  bhAlcA  bbil,  cbAlmA,  3bpAbbmbAip,  pbeimb, 

[71 0  cbeApbAp  Aip  mbAp5AlAcb  bhlAicb,  3^11  bheiin, 

6&  ppAcAbh  le  peAlAb  A5  nAmbuib  30  clAon, 

^  pgAniAill  A3  A3AllAmb  3bp&inne  [TlhAol. 

beibh  ceApcAp,  beibb  AiceAp,  beibb  b&m,  beibb  ysleip, 

2I5  pLAcbAibb  A3  ppeApbAl  bo’n  n-Apb-pi3  tbpeun, 
beibbib  3AIIA  ’n  A  3-ceAcbAibb  b’A  leA3Abb  le  pilleip, 
2l’p  beibb  peAlbb  A3  CApolup  Aip  3bp<^inrie  [TlbAol. 
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Our  halls  will  rejoice  with  friendship  and  cheer. 

And  our  hearts  be  as  free  from  reproach — as  from  fear; 
The  hungry  adventurer  shall  pine  for  the  meal, 

He  long  lapped  from  the  life  stream  of  Grana  Weal* 

Ah  !  know’st  thou  the  maiden  all  beauteous  and  fair, 
Whom  her  merciless  foes  have  left  plunder’d  and  bare  ? — 
The  force  of  my  emblem  too  well  canst  thou  feel. 

For  that  suffering  lorn  one  is  our  Grana  Weal ! 

But  the  nobles  shall  bring  back  the  true  king  again. 

And  justice  long  slighted  will  come  in  his  train  ; 

The  bullets  shall  fly — and  the  cannons  shall  peal — 

And  our  Charles  victorious  espouse  Grana  Weal ! 
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U  211  1 1  -  C  1)  U  M  T)  71 1  5  1-)  T  T)  €  21  3  V)  21 1  t| 
C  V)  l  21 J1  21 1  C  T). 


Wbbim-ye  buAn  Aip  buAibhipc  3Acb  16, 

213  cAolbb  30  cpuAibb  ’y  A3  cuAp  nA  n-beop, 

|VlAp  bibpeAbb  uAim  An  buAchAill  beobb, 

’Y  nAch  piombcbAp  cuAi|it)3  uAibb,  mo  bbpon  ! 

’Y  e  mo  lAocb,  mo  3b lie  meA]i, 

’Y  e  mo  CbAeyAp  co3bAbb  nA  bb-yeAp ; 

bb-yuApAy  -pern  Aen  c-yuAn  Aip  yeun 
0  b’imrbi3b  A  3-cem  mo  3bile  meAp. 

'Iji  b-Ao6bbmn  cuAcb  bubh  ybuAipc  Aip  nom, 

CAib  yip-chmn  uAiyle  Aip  uAi3b  An  ypoipc, 

CAib  yAoidie  yuAbb  A  m-buAibbipc  ’y  A  m-bpon 
0  blbpeAbb  uArnn  An  buAcbAill  beobb. 


’Ye  mo  lAocb,  &c. 
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CLARAGH’S  LAMENT.1 

BY  JOHN  D’ALTON. 


The  tears  are  ever  in  my  wasted  eye, 

My  heart  is  crushed  and  my  thoughts  are  sad  ; 
For  the  son  of  chivalry  was  forced  to  fly, 

And  no  tidings  come  from  the  soldier  lad. 
Chorus — My  heart — it  danced  when  he  was  near, 
My  hero !  my  Caesar  ! — my  Chevalier  ! 
But  while  he  wanders  o’er  the  sea, 

Joy  can  never  be  joy  to  me. 

Silent  and  sad  pines  the  lone  cuckoo, 

Our  chieftains  hang  o’er  the  grave  of  joy ; 

Their  tears  fall  heavy  as  the  summer’s  dew, 

For  the  Lord  of  their  hearts — the  banished  boy. 
Chorus — My  heart — it  danced,  &c. 
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■‘f'Ji’l  feTf  30  fudipc  dip  cbpudbb-cbpuic  ceoil, 

C&’n  6131*1  d  R3]uiAim  ’p  3A11  udim  nd  m-b'eol, 

C&ib  beicbe  budn  dip  budibbipc  3<Nch  16 
0  blbbpedbb  udinn  dn  budcbdill  beobb. 

’"I*  e  md  Idocb,  &c. 

■^Vft  eip3bibb  flboebup  pern  mdp  if  coip, 

’y  dip  d  cbdom-cbnedp  peibb  zK  bdel-bbpdt  bpom, 

O.  pdebb  dip  ppeip  d’p  ppeipliri3  mb  op, 

ydol  cb 01  lice  d  3-cein  mdp  b’edlo^b  dn  lec>3bdn. 

’y  e  mo  Idocb,  &e. 

'Jin  mdpcdcb  udfdl,  udibbpedcb,  03, 

Cpolbbe  3dn  3bpudim  if  fudipce  pnobb 
Cpobbdipe  ludimnedcb,  ludch  d  r^leoibb 
^13  cpedffpdbb  flud3b  ’p  d3  pud3dbh  cpeon. 

?y  €  mo  Idocb,  &c. 

l)d  3hldf  d  pbuil  mbedp,  mbuipnedcb,  mbobb’dil, 
|71dp  led3dmi  bpucb bd  dip  chiumbdip  dn  poif  ; 

JVldpf  d’f  Ciufib  30  bluicb  d  3-combdp, 

» 

'll  b-pedpfdmn  uip  ’p  d  n-3nuip  mo  prop. 

’y  e  mo  Idocb,  &c. 
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Mute  are  the  minstrels  that  sang  of  him. 

The  harp  forgets  its  thrilling  tone ; 

The  brightest  eyes  of  the  land  are  dim, 

For  the  pride  of  their  aching  sight  is  gone  ! 

Chorus — My  heart — it  danced,  &c. 

The  sun  refused  to  lend  his  light, 

And  clouds  obscured  the  face  of  day; 

The  tiger’s  whelps  prey’d  day  and  night,2 
For  the  lion  of  the  forest  was  far  away. 

Chorus — My  heart — it  danced,  &c. 

The  gallant — graceful — young  Chevalier, 
Whose  look  is  bonny  as  his  heart  is  gay ; 

His  sword  in  battle  flashes  death  and  fear. 
While  he  hews  through  falling  foes  his  way. 

Chorus — My  heart — it  danced,  &c. 

O’er  his  blushing  cheeks  his  blue  eyes  shine, 
Like  dew  drops  glitt’ring  on  the  rose’s  leaf; 

Mars  and  Cupid  all  in  him  combine. 

The  blooming  lover  and  the  godlike  chief. 

Chorus — My  heart — it  danced,  &c. 
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ly  cAy  4  cbul  ’y  iy  cupyAcb  eoip, 
ly  blAo"ibbeAcb,  biuicb,  ’y  iy  bbclAch  bopp, 
ly  peucAcb,  piorm,  Aip  lonnpAibh  An  oip, 

0  bbAcbAy  up  30  cum  mo  ycop, 

’Y  e  mo  lAocb,  &c. 

ly  coy’mhuil  e  le  Qlenjuy  63, 
le  lu3hAibh  mheie  Cein  nA  m-beimeAnn  mop, 
le  cupAbbAibb  &pbA  mbeic  £>&ipe  An  oip,  , 
CAoiyeAch  €ipeAn  cpeun  Aip  coip, 

’Y  e  mo  lAocb,  &c. 

le  ConnAll  Ce&pnAch  bo  bbeApnAbh  pope, 
le  Ye<V3uT  yiubhAncAcb,  yionn  mbeic  ]loi3b, 
le  concbubbAp  cAibb  mbeic  ^Aiy  11A  noy, 
CAovyeAcb  Aolbbmn  cbpAoibbe  An  cbeoil, 

’Y  e  mo  lAocb,  &c. 

4]?p  lAbbAip  An  chuAcb  30  yuAipc  uni  noin, 

’Y  in  bum  3ucb  3AbbAp  A  3-colllcibb  cnobp, 

7lip  mAibin  yAmbpAibb  A  n3leAnncAibb  ceoibb, 

0  b’imchi3b  uAinn  An  buAcbAill  beobb. 
’Y  £  lAocb,  &c. 
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His  curling  locks  in  wavy  grace, 

Like  beams  on  youthful  Phcebus’  brow ; 

Flit  wild  and  golden  o’er  his  speaking  face, 

And  down  his  ivory  shoulders  flow. 

Chorus — -My  heart — it  danced,  &c. 

Like  Engus  3  is  he  in  his  youthful  days, 

Or  Mac  Cein  whose  deeds  all  Erin  knows; 

Mac  Davy’s  chiefs  of  deathless  praise, 

Who  hung  like  fate  on  their  routed  foes. 

Chorus — My  heart — it  danced,  &c. 

Like  Connall  the  beseiger,  pride  of  his  race  ! 

Or  Fergus  son  of  a  glorious  sire  ; 

Or  blameless  Connor  son  of  courteous  Nais, 

The  chief  of  the  Red  Branch — Lord  of  the  Lyre. 

Chorus — My  heart — it  danced,  &e. 

The  cuckoo’s  voice  is  not  heard  on  the  gale. 

Nor  the  cry  of  the  hounds  in  the  nutty  grove  ; 

Nor  the  hunter’s  cheering  through  the  dewy  vale, 
Since  far — far  away  is  the  Youth  of  our  love. 

Chorus — My  heart— it  danced,  &c. 
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mneoyAb  yem  ciA  h-e  mo  yboft, 
l)ei6h  mnyin  yceil  cN|t  eiy  30  leofi ; 

^Icbc  3iubhun-p  Aen-mhAc  be  11A  3-comhAcbc 
5»  bh-yillibh  mo  lAocb  3<<,n  be66b, 

’Y  e  mo  lAoch  mo  3bile  me4p  ! 

’Y  e  cuiy  mo  lein  mo  3hile  meAjt  ! 

|Vlo  Tiiutfi  30  h-eu3  ’ymo  fiuAdiAji  lem, 

JVI^ft  60  yiik^e^bh  A  3-cem  mo  3hilemeAfi 
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The  name  of  my  darling  none  must  declare, 

Though  his  fame  belike  sunshine  from  shore  to  shore ; 
But,  oh,  may  Heaven — Heaven  hear  my  prayer, 

And  waft  the  Hero  to  my  arms  once  more  ! 

Chorus — My  heart — it  danced  when  he  was  near, 

Ah  !  now  my  woe  is  the  young  Chevalier ; 
’Tis  a  pang  that  solace  ne'er  can  know. 

That  he  should  be  banish’d  by  a  rightless  foe. 
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Mi^-ciy^oi  C  €ifie7i<P|  05?). 
7lip  jliudi  “  UileAcAin  bhulbh  0  !  ” 


Ip  -palpi'll) 5  ’p  ip  pAilceAch  An  Aic  bo  blieidi  A  1i-Gipmn  ; 

Hile  Ac  An  bubh  0  ! 

(VlliAp  A  ni-blbheAnn  coppAbh  nA  plAmce  A  m-bApp  nA 
b£ipe  Ann, 

UileAcAn  bubb  0 ! 

thbbeAnn  An  mini  Aip  An  3-cpAnn  Ann  A  i^leAnncAibh 
ceoibb, 

’T  11  ^  fputbAibh  ip  An  c-pAmhpA  Ann  A  3-ciumhAip  3ACI1 
polb, 

biblieAnn  ui]3e  ’n  A  plipuill  Ann  A’p  bpuchb  urn  noin, 

7lip  bbAn-chnoic  CipcAn  03I1. 

Ip  bAehAllAch,  buAcAcb,  6uAlAch,  fopeimneAcli, 

UileAcAn  bubb  0  ! 

3<1ch  pApAipe  A  3liluAipeAp  0  chuAntAibh  nA  b-€ipeAn, 


UileAcAn  bubli  0  ! 
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THE  FAIR  HILLS  OF  IRELAND.1 


BY  JOHN  D  ALTON. 


Erin’s  the  land  of  hospitable  cheer, 

The  day  I  left  her  was  a  day  of  woe ; 

There  golden  plenty  crowns  the  labourer’s  year,2 
And  shadowy  glens  with  balmy  honey  flow. 

Fair  are  her  wood-land  paths  and  murmuring  rills, 
Sweet  is  the  stream  that  from  each  rock  distils, 
Bright  are  the  dew-drops  glistening  on  her  hills. 
Land  of  my  heart !  O  Uileacan  Dubh  O ! 

Mark  her  throng’d  exiles  lingering  on  their  decks, 
Their  eyes  still  kindling  with  the  hero’s  glow ; 
The  glossy  ringlets  curling  down  their  necks. 

Have  wrung  reluctant  praises  from  the  foe.3 
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flAchpAb-pA  Aip  cuAipb,  m&’p  buAn  mo  pbAo3bAl  bheibheAp, 

3pui5  cAlAmh  An  t-puAipcip  mAp  Ap  buAl  bo  ybAobbAil 
bbeicb, 

60  b’pe&pp  liom  ’nA  bbup  n-buAhjAp  3ibb  mop  le  muibb- 
eAmh,  bbeicb 

7lip  bbAn-cbnoic  €ipeAn  03b. 

Ip  cAipbheAcb  ’p  ip  mop  iAb  cpuAcbAibb  nA  b-CipeAn, 

llileAcAn  bubb  0  ! 

bib  he  Ann  An  c-nn  A’p  An  c-uAcbbAp  A3  3luAipeAcbr  ’n  A 
plAobA  Ann, 

UileAeAn  6ubb  0  ! 

bibheAnn  An  biollAp  Aip  An  b-coinn  Ann  A’p  pAmbAbb  bo3 
pobb’Ail, 

7l’p  nA  cuAcliA  A3  lAbbAipc  Ann  6  lo  30  lo, 

’Y  An  pmoilin  uApAlip  puAim-bbmne  ceol, 

*2lip  bbAn-cbnoic  CipeAn  03b. 
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Land  of  Gadelians  !  Region  of  delight ! 

Years  shall  not  hold  me  from  thy  genial  sight; 
Though  rich  and  great  the  country  of  my  flight, 

I  sigh  for  Erin,  Uileacan  Duhk  O  ! 

Sweetly  her  new-mown  meadows  scent  the  gales. 
Large  are  the  corn-ricks  her  full  bawns  can  show ; 
Happy  the  herds  that  through  her  dewy  vales. 

And  clover  pastures  linger  blithe  and  slow. 

Sorrel  and  cresses  each  fond  stream  delay, 

Cuckoos  their  notes  of  love  speak  all  the  day. 

While  thrushes  pour  forth  from  each  quivering  spray, 
Their  warbling  songs,  O  Uileacan  Dubh  O  ! 
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io<^iimib?)  Y^^i')'*11^  t>t)Ui6v>€. 

Cibhlin  n-i  ChAoilce  po  chAn. 


YcAbA^h  bbup  n-5eu]t-3bul  A  3bAypAibh  chAombbhA, 
ycAppA^b  bbup  n-beupA  ni  3&bbAibb  bbAolbh  ; 

(3<<ib  yeApA-cbom  lAochbA  ’nA  bAnbAn  AoybA 

5o  bAsApdtAeh,  bAosblAch  A3  3&pbAibheAcbc  : 

Q-ln  Aicme-yo  An  bheuplA  cA  A  3-ceAnnuy  nA  b-GipeAn, 

bo  cbeAn3Ail  Ap  3-Cleip  bhochb  yAol  Apb-chloy, 

beibhib  yeAybA  yA  bhAop-bbpoib  A3  ypeAybAl  bo  3bAobb- 

lAibb, 

’Y  3dn  AcmhAins  A  yAopchA  A3  Ye^bAn  buibbe. 

CAyyAib  nA  Y^ArnAiy,  be  yeApcAibh  An  2len-mheic, 
ly  ycAbA^h  30  h-euy3A,  bbujt  n-Ajtb-cbAoibb  ; 

5ibb  yAbA  30  yAon  yibb,  A3  rAppAm3  nA  cleicbe, 
ly  bbujt  m-bAilce  A3  meijilicb,  3An  y^bAil  bit 3b e, 

^’l  ypjteAllAijte  cpAoyAch,  le’jt  ypAlpAbh  An  c-eicbeAcb, 
^Acb  3-eAidiyeAy  be  leim,  bul  A  m-bApp  clAibhe, 
le  b-eAslA  YbeuplAiy,  An  yApAipe  cpeibbeAch, 
bo  3blAnyAy  A’y  Cipmn  bo  Ybe^bAn  bbiubhe. 
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THE  EXPULSION  OF  SHANE  BUI !  1 


BY  JOHN  D’ALTON. 


Ye  daughters  of  loveliness  !  dim  not  your  eyes. 

By  sorrow  unclouded  too  seldom ; 

The  days  are  at  hand  when  your  heroes  shall  rise, 

And  your  foes  be  in  trouble  and  thraldom. 

No  Sassanach  band 
Shall  fling  o’er  the  land 
All  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  that  can  be ; 

The  chains  of  a  slave 
Shall  not  fetter  the  brave, — 

With  a  blessing  we’ll  fit  them  on  Shane  Bui! 

Though  spoiled  of  the  land  where  our  fathers  have  reigned ; 

Though  bound  to  the  plough  and  the  harrow ; 

Though  goaded  to  life  we  feebly  sustained 

The  tasks  of  a  hard-hearted  Pharaoh ; 

o  2 
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beibh  3Aipm  A3  3AobhlAibh,  30  RAiR-pn3  ’n  A  blie^h  r'rb 
^l3uT  SAUAibh  b’A  b-cpAochAbh,  rnAp  cAdiAot 
beibh  ppeAbAipe  J^obblAcb,  ’n  A  psApAipe  lneApA. 

’Y  An  cb  Adi  Air  pAdi  pern,  A’y  nl  cAp  Imn  ; 
beibh  Aidippionn  nAornhchA  A  3-ceAllAibh  nA  h-GipeAn, 
’Y  beibh  cAncAvn  A3  fhjpbh,  30  h-Apb-bhinn 
2l’p  Air  inli’pAlIAiii3  30  m-beibheAb-pA  A’p  ceub  Amnphip 
mAp  Aon  liom, 

QI5  mAsAbh  3An  cpAoehAbh  pAd  YheAshAn  bbuibbe. 
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Yet  when  Charles  shall  come, 

At  the  beat  of  his  drum 
No  Williamite  more  shall  a  man  be  ! 

When  the  Stuarts  draw  nigh, 

The  long  pampered  shall  fly, 

And  Erin  be  lightened  of  Shane  Bui! 

Gadelians  my  boys  !  shall  then  rule  o’er  the  land, 
And  the  churls  shall  be  slaves  as  you  now  are  ; 
Our  armies  will  thrive  under  native  command. 

And  our  cities  exult  in  their  power. 

The  mass  shall  be  sung, 

And  the  bells  shall  be  rung, 

And  bards  to  each  Tanist  and  Clan  be ; 

Fear  and  shame  shall  unite 
To  drive  from  our  sight 

Our  heaven-cursed  oppressors,  and — Shane  Bvi ! 
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Te2i3T)2it)  5 T) i e 21 1| t| 21. 


2li|t  m’eiysbibh  bbAmh  Aiy  mAibm, 

5yiAn  An  c-yAmhjiA  A3  cAichneAbh, 
ChuAlAibh  me  An  uAill  6’ A  cAyAbh 
2I3 uy  ceol  bmn  nA  n-eAn, 
llpoic  A’y  ml  ole  A  3eA]i]iA, 

CjieAbhAip.  nA  n-3ob  bh-yAbA, 

"puAim  A3  An  mAeAllA, 

21’ y  lAmhAch  3unnAi6be  qieun ; 

2ln  yionnAch  fiuAibh  Aifi  An  3-cA[ijiAi3, 
^/lile  liu3h  A5  mAycAich, 

2l’y  lie  An  30  bubhAch  ’y  An  m-beAlAcb 
2I3  AiyeAmh  A  cuib  3eibh  j 
,<P|oiy  cA  An  choTll  b’A  seAjijiAbb, 
CyiAllyAib  yub  cAft  cAllAicb 
’Y  A  YheA3bAin  in  bhmbhiy  An  3bleAnnA, 
CA  ru  3An  3Ame. 
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JOHN  O’DWYER  OF  THE  GLEN.1 

BY  THOMAS  FURLONG. 


Blithe  the  bright  dawn  found  me, 
Rest  with  strength  had  crown’d  me, 
Sweet  the  birds  sung  round  me, 

Sport  was  all  their  toil. 
The  horn  its  clang  was  keeping. 
Forth  the  fox  was  creeping, 

Round  each  dame  stood  weeping, 

O’er  that  prowler’s  spoil. 
Hark,  the  foe  is  calling. 

Fast  the  woods  are  falling, 

Scenes  and  sights  appalling 


Mark  the  wasted  soil. 
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’I*  e  fm  rn’uA^neAy  pAbA, 

YcAcb  mo  chluAy  b’A  3heAppAbb, 

2ln  jhAodi  A  b-cuAidi  A’m  leAdiAbh, 
vlju]'  An  bAy  Arm  yAn  ypeip, 

(VI o  3hAbhAipm  yuAipc  b’A  cheAr^Al, 

5An  ceAb  luidie  ’nA  Aiyb^heAehr’, 
bo  bliAmpeAbh  3puAim  be’n  leAnbb, 
meAbhon  jbtl  An  LAe ; — 

Cpo'ibhe  nA  b-uAiyle  Aip  An  3-cAppAi3, 
jo  ceAdippAch,  buAcAcb  beAnnAcb, 
bo  dnocpAbb  yuAy  Arp  AiteAnn, 

5o  lA  bbeipe  An  c-yAoghArl, 

’Y  bA  bh-yAjliAmn-yi  yuArmhneAy  r  Am  All, 
0  bhAomibh  uAiyle  An  bhAile, 
bo  ChpiAllpAmn  pern  Aip  JbAillibh, 

2l’y  b’pbAgpArnn  An  yjleip. 

CAib  peApAinn  3lrleAnnA  An  c-ypudiA, 
jAri  ceAnn  nA  ceAnn  Aip  luchbAibh, 

21  ypAib  nA  A  3-cuAch  m  h-olcAp, 

21  ylAince  11A  A  yAo3liAl, 
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War  and  confiscation 
Curse  the  fallen  nation ; 

Gloom  and  desolation 

Shade  the  lost  land  o’er. 

Chill  the  winds  are  blowing, 

Death  aloft  is  going ; 

Peace  or  hope  seems  growing 

For  our  race  no  more. 

Hark  the  foe  is  calling, 

Fast  the  woods  are  falling, 

Scenes  and  sights  appalling 

Throng  our  blood-stained  shore. 

Where’s  my  goat  to  cheer  me, 

Now  it  plays  not  near  me  ; 

Friends  no  more  can  hear  me; 

Strangers  round  me  stand. 
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|Vlo  l  orn  A  luAm  !  3^11  pAp3Ath 
0  ChluAin  30  pcuAic-nA-3-ColAm, 

T  3eAppphiAbh  Aip  bhpuAch  An  popA, 
2lip  pAn  le  nA  pAe, 

CAb  a  An  PUA13  po  Aip  5hAllAibh, 
OuAlAbh,  buAm  A’p  cApcAbh, 

2ln  pmoilm  bhrnn  ’y  An  Ion, 

5 An  pAp-3huch  Aip  311613  ; 

T  3ub  mop  An  cuAp  clium  co3Aibb, 

Cleip  30  buAibheApcliA  A’p  pobAll. 

£)A  peolAbh  A  3-cuAncAibh  lomA, 

2lnn  lAp  3hleAnnA  An  t-pleibh’. 

/y  e  mo  chpeAch  mbAibne  ! 

^Ach  bh-puAip  me  bAp  3An  pbeAcAbh, 
Yul  A  bh-puAip  me  psAnnAill 
YA  mo  cbuib  pern  ! 

’Y  A  liAbhAchc  lA  bpeAsh  pAbA, 

6-C13  ubblA  cumhpA  Aip  chpAnnAibh, 
&uilleAbhAp  Aip  An  n-bAip, 

^up  bpuchb  Aip  An  bh-peup  ; 
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Nobles  once  high-hearted, 

From  their  homes  have  parted, 
Scatter’d,  scar’d,  and  started 

By  a  base-born  band. 
Hark  the  foe  is  calling, 

Fast  the  woods  are  falling  ; 

Scenes  and  sights  appalling 

Thicken  round  the  land. 

Oh  !  that  death  had  found  me 
And  in  darkness  bound  me, 

Ere  each  object  round  me 

Grew  so  sweet,  so  dear. 
Spots  that  once  were  cheering, 

Girls  beloved  endearing, 

Friends  from  whom  I’m  steering, 


Take  this  parting  tear. 
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?<IJoi-|*  cAcmn-fi  jtuAijche  6’m  pbeApAnn, 

71  ’n  uA^neAp  bb-pAb  6’m  cbApAb, 

7lm  Imfche  50  buAipc  pAo'f  p3Aipcibh, 

7l’y  A  3-cuAyAibh  An  c-yleibb’, 

T  num<^  bb-p^gb  me  yuAlmbneAy  -peA-jrA, 
0  bhAomibb  uAiyle  An  bbAile, 

Cp£i3pi4>b  me  mo  ybeAlbb, 

7l3up  pAi3pibb  me  An  yAosbAl. 
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Hark,  the  foe  is  calling, 

Fast  the  woods  are  falling ; 

Scenes  and  sights  appalling 

Plague  and  haunt  me  here. 
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ie  lv^iiy  <*]*&  TUi lie. 

€03}! An  puAbb  O’Yuilliobb&n  po  cbAn. 


JVlAibin  bpuchbA  le  h-Aip  nA  Y^ipe,  ’p  me  c&mbAcb,  IA3, 
pAon, 

60  bheApcAp  Cuil-phionn  mbAipeAcb,  mhumce,  3hp&bmbAp 
pbeimh, 

J<P)  A  pAibh  An  lile  A3  pu3pAbb  cpe  luipne  lonnpAcb,  mAp 
X3<Ail  nA  3-cAop, 

3An  cime  A  n-5nurp  3bil  An  leinbb  lonnpAic,  bo  b’<Uumn 
P3eimh. 

Ip  blApbA,  buibbeAcb,  beAchc  bo  bbeAnbu^h  buinne,  ’p  ip 
p&ipceAch,  peimb, 

lp  cApAibb  b’umbluisbeAp  le’m  It -Ac  A  cumseAch,  A’rn 
lAnnb  30  peup ; 

^lip  Am b Ape  3bnuipe  A’p  pbeAppAn  cbumcbA  nA  b&ibe  ip 
leip, 

3UP  cbeAl3  Ciupib  le  bApcAibh  ciu3bA  me,  cpe  lAp  mo 
cbleibh. 
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BESIDE  THE  SUIR.1 


BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND,  D.  D. 


Despondent  and  sad  by  the  Suir  as  I  strayed, 

I  met  a  fair  nymph  in  bright  beauty  arrayed  ; 

Fair  flowing  her  tresses  and  radiant  her  cheek 

As  the  berries  ripe  bloom,  and  her  looks  mild  and  meek. 

Benignant  she  hailed  me,  with  rev’rence  profound, 

My  bonnet  I  vailed,  and  bowed  low  to  the  ground ; 
Emotions  of  wonder  and  joy  filled  my  breast, 

And,  with  rapture  inspired,  thus  the  nymph  I  address’d. 
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£)’  -pi of JU113I1  e  Ay-y  A  30  miliy,  murnceApbhA,  be  3b mo 
cbleibb, 

21  p  bh’iyi  An  Aoll-chneiy  le’p  cirjAbh  lionnpuich,  A’y  Ap  nA 
CpAobh  ? 

tjl  An  |VlhiocbAip,  mhln,  mhAiyeAch  cbuip  nA  mllee,  le 
pAn  An  c-yAo3bAil, 

2ly  3AIIA1W1  colmlnbhdieAch  nA’p  cbeAnnu^b  loyA,  ’n  A 
ytAic  pAol  peim  ? 

^ppeA3Aip  yirm,  A  3lieAn  mo  cbpolbhe,  An  tu  An  bbAb  bo 
cbpei3, 

2ln  peAp  60  bhlbli  Aici  A  3-ceAn3Al  cmnce,  le  3pAbh  bo’n 
bh-pemn  • — 

i^o  An  JbAllAin  3hpmn  60  bhAil^h  <l|Ao1ye,  cAp  yAile  A 
3-cem, 

Cb  113  cpeAy3Aipc  lAolch  A  3-cAdi  nA  cpAoibhe,  A’y  Ap  nA 
3-ceub  ? 

d^o  An  bheAn  60  11 113  mAp  cheApAib  bpulbhdie,  pA^b  A’y 
ei3T’5 

le  b-Aiy  An  piloy  dm3  lc<^  lAoich,  cAp  yAil  bo’n 
n-5pei3  ? 

<1)6  An  cu  bo  bl^heAbb  le  cumAnn  b1o3pAiy,  pAipc  A’y 
3eill, 

le  ConnAl  ptoshbhA  A  3-cumAy  pu^hAcbcA,  sbAbbAil  ’n  A 
bl  1613b  ? 
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“  Oh !  art  thou  that  fair  one  whose  dear  fatal  charms, 

To  the  walls  of  old  Troy  led  the  Greeks  in  bright 
arms  ? 

Or  she  who  our  princes  has  exiled  afar, 

And  brought  in  the  aliens,  with  rapine  and  war  ? 


“  Or  that  dame,  most  unhappy,  whose  love  passing 
fond, 

For  the  Finia?is,  dissolved  the  dear  conjugal  bond  ? 

Or  she  who  afar  o’er  the  seas  sped  her  flight 

With  Naoise  renowned  in  the  Red-Branches’  fight  ? 

\ 

“  Or  she  that  of  old  with  the  heroes  of  Greece, 

Theme  of  many  a  song,  brought  the  rich  golden  fleece  ? 
Or  the  queen  of  king  Connor  deemed  worthy  alone, 
When  he  lay  in  the  tomb,  to  be  placed  on  his  throne?” 
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p  30  blApbA  f inn,  A’p  1  cAl  nA  n-beAp, 
ceAcbbAp  btobh  b’Ap  Ammnpjhip,  A’b  pAibhtibh  me  ; 

2lchc  beAn  bo  bhibb  pA  3hpAbAm  pi  03b  Adi  b  A,  cpAdi  bhe’m 
PI1A03I1AI, 

21  3-ceAnnAp  cpiche  peAn  A’p  pempeAp,  2lpb-pcoidi 
^AebhAl. 

2ln  cAn  peApAbh  Imn,  ciA  An  bbeAn  bo  bb'ibli  liom,  cpAdi 
A3  plei  bli, 

bo  3hlAcAp  bAorp,  Aip  mhAchcnAmh  Tnnpce,  bAcA  An  peeil, 

5  up  lAbbAip  yi,  30  blApbA,  brnn,  3A11  clAp  A  nsAobhAib; ; 

“  Ye  Adi  Ain  cAo'ibb,  A3  up  3lAcAibh  mcmn,  Apb  A’p  peim. 

“  Ip  3eApp  An  mhAill,  30  bb-peicpip  buibheAn,  rAp  pAile 
A3  ceAcbc, 

5o  l  Ann  Adi,  lionmhAp,  A  mApcAibh  bibheAnmhAp,  3An 
P3Aicb  poimb  plnlleip, 

2I3  3lAnAbb  cpioch  chlAnnA  5AcnbheAl,  le  b-Apb-mhAe 
cpeun, 

0*n  Aicme  cblAom  nA’p  3bpeAnnui3b  Cpiopr,  ’p  beibli  An 
IA  A3  mo  lAedi.” 

2lip  Aidipip  punne,  sAch  Aipce  pcpiobhAp,  bo’n  m-bAn- 
cbneip  c-peimh, 

bubb  cneApbA  snAol'bb,  bubh  blApbA  lAoibli,  A’p  bo  b’Ailne 
P3eimb  ; 
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Then  she  answered  me  sweet,  with  a  tear  and  a  smile, 

“  None  of  these  greets  thee  now — but  the  Queen  of  the 
Isle, 

That  once  reigned  thrice  happy  o’er  mountain  and  vale, 
The  genius  of  Erin,  the  pride  of  the  Gael.” 

To  see  Erin’s  genius  what  joy  thrilled  my  frame  ! 

But  grief  for  her  wrongs  soon  my  spirit  o’ercame  ; 

1  ill  she  cried  in  sweet  accents  allaying  my  smart, 

“  My  son  cease  to  grieve,  and  with  strength  arm  thy  heart. 


“  For  swift  o’er  the  seas  come  armed  ranks  in  their  might. 
Well  trapped  are  their  horses,  their  swords  gleaming 
bright ; 

Led  on  by  a  hero,  to  sweep  from  the  coast 
The  ruthless,  false-hearted,  heretical  host.” 
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If  cApAibh  p-pop,  chum  peAdiA  ApTf,  A’p  b’pAi3  1116  ^ 
b-pem, 

Qln  cAn  beApcmjheAbh  linn,  3up  bh’Aii*lm3  bpulbheAchcA, 
A  pAibhce  beil. 

'Zlidicim  loyA,  bo  cheAnnuish  -pirn,  A’p  puAip  pAip  A’f 
pein, 

30  b-ci3ibh  An  rilbh  A  3-ceApc  churn  cplche,  A  b-cpAdi  3An 
bhA^hAl, 

3o  bh-peiceAm  bibipc,  pcAipeAbh  A’f  p3ehnhle,  A’y  Ap  le 
p  AebhAp, 

^lip  Aicme  An  pheill,  cAp  n-Arp  A  pTf,  f,n  cpioch  mo 

T3^il. 
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In  her  own  native  strains,  and  with  looks  passing  fair, 
She  accosted  me  thus,  and  then  vanished  in  air. — 

I  grieved  lest  my  vision  too  soon  I  might  deem 
The  work  of  enchantment — a  flattering  dream. 


Thou,  who  man  hast  redeemed  by  dire  suffering  and  toil, 
This  redemption,  oh  !  grant  to  my  dear  native  soil ; 

May  the  woes  that  o’er  Erin  her  foemen  would  spread. 
With  vengeance  alight  on  their  own  guilty  head  ! 
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71  i  \x  c  i)  e  i  fn  t  i  o  x  -  5  7i  o  bt)  7i  i. 


P'eApplAcbA  0’5rnmh  1  \i'  cliAn. 


|Vlo  chpuAi3h  !  mAp  cAib  5<^01bhil  ! 

7lnnAnih  Incinn  phopbhpAollibh, 

7lip  A’n-uAip-pi  A3  buine  bhiobh  ; — 

71  n-uAiple  uile  Aip  nemihnlbh  ! 

OApAmhAil  bo  bbeiptheAp  boibh  ; 

"public All  cAp  eip  A  n-bTojbbhoijb, 

7I3  A  pniomhAbh  0  ’cpolo^he  A  5-cneAbh  ; 
<1)6  11*  lion  coppAnnhe  Aip  b-nlleAbh  : — 


"fjo  ip  luchb  bAipce  pA’p  bhpuchc  rnuip; 
<1)0  ip  bpons  puAip  -piop  A  pAesbAil ; 
<l)o  tp  selll  A  n-5eibheAmiAibh  5AU, 
CipeAnnAich  pA  pbeAinn  eAchbpAnn  ! 
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ON  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  GAEL. 


BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


Weep  !  weep  !  for  agony  and  shame 
With  deepening  gloom  the  Gael  invest ; 

Fall’n  is  each  proud  and  patriot  name, 

On  which  a  nation’s  hope  might  rest. 

What  are  they  now  ? — a  remnant  spared. 
Writhing  from  desolation’s  tread — 

Pale  pilgrims,  who  the  deep  have  dared. 
And  traced  the  sterile  waste  outspread. 

A  shattered  bark’s  disheartened  crew 
O’er-gazing  from  the  crowded  deck  ; 

The  sheeted  wave  that  flashes  through, 
Or  bursts  above  the  labouring  wreck. 
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Cu3pAb  A  b-cpteine  Aipt  diAipe  ; — 

Cu3pAb  rnAipe  <Ni  fi  rnbi-mbAipe  ; — 

Cu3pAb  meAnniA  Aipi  mb  Aoi  di  -mb  ei  pirn  e  ; — 
lAoieb  pbeApibbA  nAcb  AidieAncApi ! 

CA  bptAc-cbiAicb  op  A  3-cionn, 

[VlbucbAp  3I01P  3AeibbeAl  €1  pie  Ann  ; — 

(ViAft  neull  3-eeAch  3b  pn  An -bb Ai di e Ap  301I, 
60  leAch  b’lAp^bnAicbeAp  opiptdiA. 

CApilA^b  6  bhoinn  30  bpiuAcb  lein, 

6l%b  ip  piu  An 6113b e Abb  ; — 

5upi  bbpteAcb  pbAepi  le  ^lAnnAibb  "pAil, 

2ln  pnA3hAil  cblAen  60  cbon3bbAil. 

bhibb  A3  mAc  pi^be  o’n  pai A3I1  Ail, 

2lipte  Aipi  lucb  eicb  oipi-pbpnAnAicb, 

*4)6  Aipt  pbeil3  oi3be  pA  cbiocb  cnoic, 

"4)6  Aipt  3hniomb  poi3be  no  peAbbAic. 

&’peApiAibb  ^poblA  ip  pAcb  eptcbpiA, 

60  dipteAbbpAb  bAnn  bAnApibbA, 

n-Aic  3pAipne  A  n3fto1bbeAbb  peAn3, 
5Acb  pAidicbe  1m  01  pie  A  pi  Ci  pie  Ann. 
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Victims  of  every  changing  fate, 

These  shadows  of  the  Gael  of  yore, 

Whose  bonds  with  worse  corrosion  eat, 
Through  breasts  that  panted  free  before. 

Their  power  is  feebleness — their  worth, 
Their  manly  worth,  a  rankling  stain  ; 

Once  heroes!  now,  disastrous  dearth, 

Their  hearts  have  shriveled  to  the  chain. 

Dark  shadows  round  the  Gael  arise, 

Veiling  the  light  of  other  days  ; 

Like  clouds  that  gathering  in  the  skies, 
Obscure  the  sun’s  meridian  blaze. 

The  word  went  forth 2 — from  Boyne  to  Lein 
Echoed  the  impious  sounds  away ; 

But  Finns  yet  in  Fail  disdain 
To  bend  or  brook  an  alien  sway. 

The  scions  of  a  race  of  kings 

No  more  the  glittering  barb  may  grace ; 

Bid  the  swift  hawk  unfurl  his  wings, 

Or  wake  the  mountain  with  the  chase. 
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Cpeoib  5<Ul  A  3-cluAinnbh  A  3-ceAnn, 
Cuip  AelcA  Ann  Air  A  bh-poip3neAbh  j 
JVlA^Aibhe  uAbhchA  Ann  3Ach  oipeAp 
CpuAchA  Aip  ApbAibh  AenA^heAbh. 

<lji  Aidm^heAnn  Imp  loshA, 

^lbh  b’&  pAichchibh  -ponn  mhopA  ; 
Cnoic  blAo'i-peibhe  A  n-61  Ai3h  An  <lip  ; 
thAibb  pAep-Cipe  ’n  A  "fAcpAm  ! 

Aidimb  Aicme  5<^eibheAl, 

OAnbA,  buime  A  mAcAomh  ; 

’X  m  AidirnbbeArm  Cipe  lAb-pm 
Ceibbib  pe  cheile  Ap  A  3-cpudiAibh. 

Ip  pi  An  bpon3  bbl^beAp  b’Aichne, 
b’  Imp  Chomn  ip  cornhch&dmi3hdie ; 

5A1II  ip  AoIbheAbhA  AcA, 

5Ao1bhil  ’n  A  n-bpom3  n-beopAcA  ! 

bo  I613  Cipe  An  conn  cpichi, 

6’iomcb up  -poipne  coiscpiche, 

'ZlpdiAch  <bhAdu  bo  collAbh, 

Ip  pi  An-cbpucb  b’peAbArnAip  ! 
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But,  while  our  hearts  indignant  bleed, 

An  hour  may  come,3  o’er  Erin’s  plain, 

To  bid  the  inert  and  drooping  steed 
Bound  with  a  warrior’s  weight  again. 

Our  halls  the  stranger’s  tread  resound, 

Or  glare  white  towers  upon  their  site ; 

The  plough  hath  past  each  hallowed  mound, 
Where  sages  weighed  a  nation’s  right.4 

Proud  Log  ha’s  isle  no  longer  now — 

’Tis  England  all5 — each  taint  and  blot, 

Her  plains,  her  own  free  mountain’s  brow. 
All  blighted,  sullied,  and  forgot. 

The  Gael  no  more  their  native  place 
Discern,  in  this  degraded  land ; 

Banba  no  more  her  sons  can  trace,6 
In  failing  heart  and  feeble  hand. 

An  alien  race  o’erruns  her  breast, 
Endenizened  by  strange  controul ; 

The  stranger  is  no  more  her  guest, 

While  exile  wrings  her  children’s  soul. 
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[VlAp  chvmcheAllAp  conn  AnpAibh 

le  pcoipm  l<<voi  luchb  cAo'il  ApchAich  3 
^Aiche  3AU  Ap  ci  A  A  ci  inch  ill, 

|7unA  b-ci  An  b’CipeAnnchAibh. 

Opuib  OhAlAip  conA  bhpAichpibh, 

CuAchA  be  bo  bluochlAichp^h 
£>Ap  leAc  ip  nennhchpeipe,  A  n-biurnb 
beichpe-pi,  meic  [VlhileAbh. 

[VlAp  lucbb  nA  cpoibhe  Aip  nA  C03hAil, 

<b’A  n-bicb-ebleich  A  n-bloclipArnbAibh  5 
"pi Ann  CeAmhpAch  cAib  0  ChAilceAnn, 

*21  bh-pAib  peAlbhA  peAchAinceAp  ! 

CornhpAmhAil  pe  clAinn  IppAeil 
C  -poip  ’p  An  Cijipc  Aip  eccpein’, 

|71ic  [71  lleAbh  urn  bboinn  A  bh  up, 

QI3  pine  Abb  bhoibh  0  A  n-bucbchAp. 

[TlAp  bo  blubb  [VI A3I1  CuipeAbh  A  b-cuAibb, 
*21  n-3eAll  [Tlbeic  CeAin  An  cbeAb  uAip, 
IA  A  pcAppAmhnA  pe  ceibhm  nnn, 
p'elbbm  A  n-Achlc^hA  Aip  €ipinn. 
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See  how  the  spoilers’  stem  the  surge  ! 

O’er  Dathi's  bark  the  winds  prevail, 

She  hangs  upon  the  billow’s  verge, 

With  groaning  plank  and  shivered  sail. 

The  tempest  howls — the  writhing  wave 
Surrounds  her,  yawning  to  devour ; 

Will  not  her  sons  unite  to  save  ? 

Oh  !  shield  her  in  this  perilous  hour ! 

Why,  tame  ones  !  can  ye  not  resign 

The  blood  of  kings,  that  through  you  runs  ? 
Who  broke  the  rule  of  Balar’s  line  ? 

Say — are  not  ye  Milesius’  sons  ? 

Like  those  redeemed  from  Ilium’s  fall, 

To  wander  o’er  the  pathless  main; 

Proud  Temor,  Tailltean,  we  recall, 

But  ne’er  shall  see  their  pomp  again. 

As  rose  the  voice  of  Israel’s  wail, 

Ftom  Egypt  breathing  to  her  God ; 

By  dark  Bovinda’s  wave  the  Gael, 

Weep  for  the  fields  their  fathers’  trod. 
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2I3  pi  03  b  GipeAnn  An  pbeoip  3blAm 

CpuApjb  !  3A11  lonnpAmbAil  h-CAcbcoip 
plic  Pfinnh  pe  pobAl  ^AcpAin, 

C03A&I1  bbibb  30  n  bion3mbAbb-pAn  ! 

CpuA^b  !  bo  |li3b  pAthA  neimhe, 

"P&  b-ceAcbc  bumn  o’p  n-bAolppi-ne 
2ln  c-'Jldi-fVlbAolpi  n&’p  pbeA3b  puinn 
Cpeub  An  chAch-cbpAorp  CbpiombdiAinn. 

Cbplonoib  ’3  <(  ccA  An  cumbAebc 
^In  m-biAbb  An  bpeAm-pA  cbolbbcbe  Aip  beop 
bheAcbc  ? 

^1  it  T1^  ^  cbAtbAip-liop  CboTnn 

4lo  An  m-biAbb  An  t-Adi-AoIbbneAp  AsAinn  ? 

fjo  An  b-nocpAibb  ApceAcb  A’p  diApi^Aip 
&o  phluA^b  bAnAip  n-bup-Ain3ibh 
^Aemb-plnpeAn  3lAn  "P&13I1  0’3-Colnn, 

^ln  pplmb-GAplAmb  cAibh  ColAm  ! 

[/'<<  dm3  <^»  £>eonu3hAbh  bln, 

*fAcpA  nuAbb  b’&p  bh’Amm  Cipe  ; 

Oheidi  pe  A  linn -pi  A  l&irnb  blobhbbA, 

<bo’n  n-lnpi  ip  e&ip  ceileAbbpAbb  ! 
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Maytuire  her  wakening  might  arrayed, 

And  crushed  the  power  of  fierce  M(Kein  ; 
And  he  who  blessed  her  reeking  blade, 

May  rend  the  links  of  Erin’s  chain. 

Oh  for  the  arm  of  Priam’s  son  ! 

Oh  for  a  Hector’s  patriot  ire  ! 

To  wave  the  Gael  to  glory  on, 

To  wake  their  hearts  to  freedom’s  fire. 

Or  would  the  eternal  to  our  aid 
Vouchsafe  a  Moses’  guiding  hand, 

To  liberty  our  steps  to  lead, 

And  marshal  Criffun’s  warrior  band. 

Dread  sov’reign  hear,  oh  hear  our  cries! 

The  land  thou  gav’st — this  bright  domain 
Is  ours — those  shining  walls  that  rise, 

When  shall  they  be  our  home  again  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  in  thy  wrath  fulfil, 

The  fate  O'  Cuin’s  pure  prophet  spoke  ; 
When  through  the  shades  of  coming  ill, 
Columba  saw  the  stranger’s  yoke? 
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|VliinA  3-cuipib  6015V1  A  n-6i^ 
yfol  Cibhip-Ycoic  o’n  YcidnN 
71  3-cl<<]t  pipne  ’3  &  ct&imli  bbo 
dji  cl&jt  b’o^hpe  b’&  biofini^. 
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11  God  lias  willed  it — and  the  land 
That  gave  ns  Irish  name  and  heart, 
The  Saxon  now  can  bind  and  brand, 

Oh !  let  us  from  the  shore  depart ! 

But  still,  oh  still  one  hope  remains  ! 

Let’s  bend  before  the  throne  of  grace; 
The  blood  that  burned  in  Heber’s  veins, 
May  yet  approve  his  Scythian  race. 
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i  IRELAND  AND  KING  JAMES. 

This  poem  opens  in  an  awful  manner.  The  ruler  of  a  great 
empire  appears  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  Driven  from  his 
throne  for  proclaiming  liberty  of  conscience  throughout  his 
dominions,  he  flies  for  shelter  and  succour  to  a  part  of  those 
dominions,  from  which  he  rather  deserved  “  curses  loud  and 
deep,”  than  any  assistance ;  to  a  land,  over  which  his  grand¬ 
father,  father,  and  brother,  ruled  more  like  scourges  of  God 
than  paternal  kings.  But  the  brave  and  generous,  though  per¬ 
secuted  people,  “  whose  foible  was  loyalty,”  forgot  all  their 
wrongs  in  the  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  of  their  monarch. 
They  immediately  flew  to  arms,  rallied  round  his  standard, 
fought  his  battles,  and  but  for  the  dastard  himself,  would  have 
conquered  in  his  cause.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  their 
posterity,  if  they  had  bartered  him,  as  the  Scotch  did  his  father ; 
but  Irish  honour  forbade  the  deed.  Of  the  national  sentiments 
towards  James  and  his  descendants,  no  better  proofs  can  be 
adduced,  than  the  poems  and  songs  in  which  these  sentiments 
are  so  forcibly  expressed.  History  has  recorded  the  struggles 
of  this  devoted  people,  and  the  chivalrous  loyalty  and  patriot¬ 
ism  by  which  they  were  actuated,  are  described  in  these 
Jacobite  productions,  with  all  the  characteristic  warmth  of 
national  feeling. 
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2  Qlcht  bAopAbh  nA  ycoiC' — 

This  expression  should  have  been  in  the  plural,  Ache 
bAopAbh  nA  fcoc.  Every  reader  is  now  aware  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  called  Scots,  and  the  island  Scotia. 
In  succeeding  ages,  the  term  was  exclusively  applied  to  the 
Albanian  Colonists  from  Ireland.  Hence  originated  the  name 
of  Scotland. 


3  Lofty  spirits  of  Milesian  line.” 

The  ancient  Milesian  families  of  Ireland,  after  braving  the 
storms  of  thousands  of  years,  began  to  yield  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  disastrous  warfare  of  the  succeeding  age,  and 
the  perfidy  of  the  Milesian  Stuart,  hastened  their  political 
downfall,  which  was  finally  completed  by  their  ill-fated  en¬ 
deavours  to  restore  the  second  James.  A  Milesian  of  the 
present  day  looking  back  on  his  long  line  of  ancestry  and 
subdued  country,  may  justly  exclaim  with  the  Trojan  hero  : — 

- Fuimus  Troes  :  fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens 

Gloria  Teucrorum,  ferus  omnia  Juppiter  Argos 
Transtulit :  incensk  Danai  dominantur  in  urbe. 

But,  though  the  inheritances  of  Ireland  were  seised  by  the 
adventurer  and  soldier,  the  Milesian  families  retained,  even  in 
their  decline,  a  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  descent. 
On  this  subject,  it  seems,  our  English  neighbours  have  been 
much  amused  by  the  following  anecdote,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
was  fond  of  relating  as  a  curious  sample  of  Milesian  pride  : — 
“  The  few  ancient  Irish  gentlemen  yet  remaining,  have  the 
highest  pride  of  family  ;  Mr.Sandford,  a  friend  of  the  Doctor’s, 
whose  mother  was  Irish,  told  him,  that  O’Hara,  who  was  true 
Irish  both  by  father  and  mother,  and  he,  and  Mr.  Ponsouby,  son 
to  the  earl  of  Besborough,  the  greatest  man  of  the  three,  but 
of  an  English  family,  went  to  see  one  of  those  ancient  Irish, 
and  that  he  distinguished  them  thus,  O’Hara,  you  are  welcome ! 
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Mr.  Sandford,  your  mother’s  son  is  welcome  !  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
you  may  sit  down.”  Doubtless,  this  story  might  have 
afforded  merriment  to  the  Doctor  and  his  literary  friends,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  fashionable,  as  well  with  the  rich  vulgar,  as 
the  low  ignorant  in  England,  to  deride  every  thing  Irish,  even 
their  misfortunes.  But  that  time  is  now  gone  by.  America 
has  since  triumphed,  and  Ireland,  at  the  present  crisis,  seems 
destined  to  take  her  place  among  the  nations,  or  English 
policy  towards  her  must  speedily  change.  But  to  our  anecdote. 
The  “one  of  those  ancient  Irish”  alluded  to,  was  the  Mac 
Dermott,  usually  stiled  Prince  of  Coolavin,  (a  district  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,)  whose  direct  ancestor  invited  over  Bruce,  to 
rescue  Ireland  from  English  tyranny,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  For  the  meaning  of  Johnson’s  words,  “  the 
greatest  man  of  the  three,”  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss,  though  well 
aware  that  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Besborough,  whom  he 
mentions  as  that  personage,  was  descended  from  one  of  those 
rapacious  revolutionary  adventurers  of  Cromwell's  training; 
who  on  29th  May,  21st  Charles  II.  obtained  a  grant  of 
lands,  iniquitously  declared  forfeited,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 
This  man’s  descendants,  with  those  of  an  obscure  London 
trader,  Tristram  Beresford,  (whose  original  proposal  to  the 
fishmongers  of  that  city,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  for  a  lease 
of  their  escheat  of  Ballykelly,  in  Ulster,  I  have  read,) 
became  the  Protestant  ascendency  rulers  of  Ireland,  where, 
during  the  last  baleful  century,  they  literally  exercised  the 
powers  of  king,  lords,  and  commons.  In  this  sense,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  individual  alluded  to,  was  “  the  greatest  man  of 
the  three,”  and  perhaps  therefore,  was  honored  with  leave  to 
sit  down  in  the  presence  of  Mac  Dermott. 

4  “  And  o'er  the  deep  the  festering  boars  shall  flee." 

The  contempt  and  hatred  which  the  Irish  entertained  for  the 
English  in  former  times,  are  expressed  without  reserve  through¬ 
out  these  poems  and  songs.  In  the  present,  they  are  scornfully 
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called  1‘  festering  boars,”  bpedn-corpc,  and  in  others  they  are 
designated  fetid  goats,  wolves,  churls,  &c.  Similar  feelings, 
have  given  birth  to  similar  expressions  amongst  the  modern 
Greeks,  towards  their  Turkish  oppressors.  Accordingly,  in 
their  popular  songs,  we  find  the  Turks  called  wild  rams,  wolves, 
and  other  opprobrious  names.  From  among  many  bitter  and 
sarcastic  stanzas,  current  in  Ireland,  the  following  epigram  is 
selected,  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  national  hatred  here  alluded 
to.  One  of  our  bards  seeing  an  Englishman  hanging  on  a  tree, 
exclaimed  extempore : — 

ly  mdich  bo chopdbh  d  chpdin, 

jlAch  bo  thopdbh  Ai]t  jdch  den  ’cpdoibh, 

JVlo  leun  3N11  coillte  lnpe  *)pdil 
be’b  chopdbh  gdch  den  Id. 

Pass  on — ’tis  cheering  from  yon  stately  tree, 

A  foe’s  vile  form  suspended  thus  to  see  ; 

Oh  !  may  each  tree  that  shades  our  soil,  appear 
Thick  with  such  fruit  throughout  the  lengthen’d  year. 

James  the  Second,  has  been  accused,  not  only  of  overlook¬ 
ing,  but  even  of  encouraging  the  excesses  of  his  soldiery, 
against  the  protestants  in  Ireland;  but,  whatever  were  his 
faults,  and  they  were  not  few,  this  was  not  among  the  number. 
The  following  letter,  which  I  transcribe  from  the  original,  is  of 
itself,  sufficient  to  acquit  him  of  that  opprobrious  charge. _ 

“  James  R. 

i  “  Our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  forthwith  repaire  to  our 
lowne  of  Cavan  where  you  are  during  our  pleasure  to  com¬ 
mand  in  chiefe  ail  our  fforces  in  the  said  Towne  and  in  our 
County  of  Cavan.  You  are  likewise  to  take  care  that  noe 
disorder  be  comitted  by  any  of  our  Army  within  the  said  Towne 
&r  County  oj  Cavan.  And  that  you  from  time  to  time  informe 
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us  ot  all  accidents  that  shall  happen  there  or  thereabouts  rela¬ 
ting  to  our  affaires  And  herein  you  are  not  to  faile.  Given  at 
our  Court  at  Dublin  Castle  the  30th  day  of  April  1G90  and 
in  the  Sixth  yeare  of  our  Reign. 

“  By  his  Majesty’s  Command 

“  To  our  Trusty  and  well  beloved  “  Ri.  Nagle. 

“  Coll.  Denis  Me.  Gillecuddy.” 

With  respect  to  this  period  of  Irish  history,  whoever  would 
be  misled,  may  consult  Archbishop  King’s  “  State  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland,”  an  appalling  monument  of  a 
Christian  bishop’s  breach  of  the  commandment,  “  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour.”  If  truth, 
however,  be  sought  after,  it  will  be  found  in  the  Answer  to 
that  book,  by  Leslie,  a  protestant  gentleman,  which  proves, 
that  when  a  divine  descends  to  misrepresentation,  he  generally 
deals  by  wholesale.  Y et  King’s  production  has  been  quoted 
by  Harris,  Leland,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  as  authority,  in  their 
“  Histories”  of  Irish  affairs! 


'  LAMENT  FOR  THE  QUEEN  OF  KING 
JAMES  II. 

While  the  Irish  soldiery  spilled  their  blood  in  the  field,  the 
bards  exerted  their  genius  in  the  closet,  to  forward  the  interest 
of  the  royal  fugitives,  and  by  their  songs  and  poems,  proved 
no  mean  auxiliaries  to  the  cause  in  which  the  nation  had  em¬ 
barked.  They  roused  the  people  to  arms,  in  defence  of  the 
legitimate  monarch,  and  excited  the  utmost  enthusiasm  for  the 
professor  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  the  descendant  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  Milesian  race  of  Ireland.  But  the  present  beautiful 
elegy,  was  produced  under  very  different  circumstances  ;  and, 
is  therefore,  entitled  to  particular  consideration.  It  was  com- 
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posed  at  a  time,  when  all  hopes  of  the  royal  restoration  were 
at  an  end ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
the  unfeigned  sympathy  and  sorrow  of  the  Irish  nation,  for 
the  exiled  family  of  England. 

Mary  D’Este,  who  survived  her  royal  consort  many  years, 
appears  to  have  been  every  way  worthy,  as  a  wife,  a  mother, 
and  a  queen,  of  the  praises  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  her  by  the 
Irish  poet.  Though  a  long  time  in  England,  even  before  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  she  was  never  popular,  in  consequence 
of  her  being  a  catholic,  and  warmly  attached  to  her  religion ; 
but,  for  the  same  reasons,  she  was  an  especial  favorite  with  the 
Irish.  She  died  at  St.  Germaine,  April  26th,  1718.  Her 
son,  James  Francis  Edward,  called  by  his  followers  James 
the  Third,  and,  by  others,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  these  Jacobite  Relics. 

2  John  O’Neachtan,  the  author  of  this  poem,  (and  of  Maggy 
Laider,  printed  in  the  first  volume,)  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  He  was  a  learned 
man,  and  an  ingenious  poet,  and  enriched  his  native  language 
with  many  original  compositions  and  translations.  Several 
of  these  are  in  the  possession  of  the  writer ;  and  amon°- 
others,  a  copious  Treatise,  in  Irish,  ou  General  Geography, 
extending  to  nearly  five  hundred  closely  written  pages,  and 
containing  many  interesting  particulars  concerning  this  country ; 
also,  curious  annals  of  Ireland,  from  A.  D.  1 167,  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  century.  These  works,  if  they  belonged  to 
any  other  nation  of  Europe,  even  to  the  island  of  Iceland, 
would  long  since  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  publication  ; 
but  alas !  the  literature,  language,  and  native  genius  of  un- 
happy  Ireland,  have  hitherto  experienced  unmeritted  neglect. 
As  a  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  O’Neachtan  holds  the 
same  rank  in  Irish  literature,  that  Doctor  Young,  the  author  of 
the  Night  Thoughts,  occupies  in  English.  With  equal  genius 
and  learning,  the  Irish  bard’s  compositions  are  more  equal  and 
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correct,  and  his  style  less  diffuse  than  those  of  the  favored 
English  author.  Yet,  what  a  different  fate  has  attended  these 
men,  The  works  of  the  one,  are  read  and  admired  wherever 
the  language  in  which  they  are  written  extends,  the  name  and 
writings  of  the  other  are  wholly  unknown,  except  to  the 
solitary  Irish  scholar,  who  may  happen  to  pore  over  the  mould¬ 
ering  manuscripts  in  which  these  disjecta  membra  are  preserved. 
But  such  has  been  the  fate  of  Ireland.  Its  native  genius, 
learning,  and  talents,  have  been  doomed  to  languish  in  obscu¬ 
rity.  Truly  have  they  “  wasted  their  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air.” — For  with  us,  since  England  established  its  dominion 
here,  it  could  never  be  said  : — 

Ingeniis  patuit  campus  :  certusque  merenti 
Stat  favor :  omatur  propriis  industria  donis. 

3  “  Than  Caesar  of  Hosts.” — 

That  James  II.  (even  though  somewhat  addicted  to  swear¬ 
ing,)  was  a  more  devoted  catholic  than  any  of  the  Caesars,  has 
never  been  doubted,  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  poet’s  meaning 
in  this  passage ;  but,  that  he  was  greater,  as  a  statesman  or 
general,  even  with  all  his  naval  character,  is  rather  question¬ 
able.  While  William,  who  deserved  the  crown  he  bravely 
won,  was  crossing  the  ensanguined  Boyne,  amidst  the  thickest 
fire  of  his  foes,  James,  from  the  church-yard  on  the  hill  of 
Donore,  stood  a  tame  spectator  of  the  battle,  which  decided  the 
fate  of  his  kingdoms.  Thence  he  fled  panic-struck  towards 
Dublin,  where  he  was  sarcastically  complimented  by  the  Lady 
Tyrconnell,  on  his  superior  speed  from  the  field  of  battle.  So 
dastardly  was  his  conduct  on  this  momentous  occasion,  that 
old  Sir  Teige  O’Regan  cried  out  to  King  William’s  officers, 
“  Let  us  change  commanders,  and  we  will  fight  the  battle  over 
again.”  But  the  fatal  blow  was  struck,  and  James,  of  whom 
some  one  tauntingly  said,  that  he  lost  three  kingdoms  for  a 
mass,  fled  to  France  to  count  over  his  “  Paidereen  ”  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days,  after  entailing  upon  Ireland  a  century  of 
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worse  than  Egyptian  bondage.  With  respect  to  the  memories 
of  James  and  William,  remove  the  penal  code,  and  it  may  be 
fearlessly  predicted,  that  the  Irish  catholics  will  unhesitatingly, 
join  their  protestant  friends  in  commemorating  the  latter.  In 
Ireland,  bravery  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 


1  CLIONA  OF  THE  ROCK. 

Cliona  is  one  of  those  fabled  beings  of  the  fairy  tribe,  called 
Benshees,  so  celebrated  in  Ireland.  With  these  “  pale  aerial 
demons,”  “  Le  Deamnuib  odhra  aieor,”  the  bards  and 
scealuidhes  enriched  their  poems  and  tales.  The  rock,  “  Carraig 
Cliodhna,”  lies  within  five  miles  of  Mallow,  on  the  right 
to  the  Cross  of  Donochmore,  in  a  wild  mountainous  tract,  sup. 
posed  to  be  the  head  quarters  of  all  the  Munster  fairies.  It  is 
a  large  grey  stone,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  principal  residence  of  Cliona,  their 
queen. 

Owen  O’Rahally,  a  well  known  Irish  bard,  (who  resided  at 
Sliabh  Luachra,  >iu  Kerry,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,)  in  a  spirited  poem  on  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland, 
addressed  to  one  of  the  Mac  Carthy  family,  enumerates  some 
of  these  “  shadowy  forms,”  in  the  following  lines,  beginning 
with  Cliona. — 

bo  3I1U1I  Cliobhnd  cpib  nd  y3euldibh, 
bo  3I1U1I  U3hnd.  d  n-bupluy  Cile, 
bo,  3huil  ^lorpe  d  j*i03hbhpo3  "pheibhlim, 

2l’y  bo  3huil  Qioibhil  pshbhedn  leich-chpdi3  • 

bo  3h1.nl,  30  qiud^h,  dn  ]ludehcdeh  cdoille, 
bo  3I1U1I  Qiine  d  ndpdy  3peme, 
bo  shuiledbdp  Ochc  nochcdip  dip  donloch, 

60  3huiledbdp  din  ripe  dn  chdipnn  ydn  c-yleibhe. 
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Cliona  appears  to  have  had  another  establishment  on  the 
mountain  of  Carrigalea,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  She  was,  how¬ 
ever,  but  a  provincial  ruler,  for  “  the  paramount  fairy  queen  of 
Ireland,  was  Maidib,  that  is,  mortifying  the  d,  Maib,  pro¬ 
nounced  Meiv,  by  a  common  metathesis  of  v  for  b  in  Irish. 
From  this  country  the  appellation  was  conveyed  to  Scotland, 
and  thence  to  the  north  of  England  There  Shakspeare  found 
our  Maib,  and  espoused  her,  Mab,  to  Oberon,  as  his  Fairy 
Queen.”  This  has  escaped  the  poet’s  learned  commentators. 

3  William  dall  (or  the  blind)  O’HefFernan,  the  author  of 
this  allegorical  poem,  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
and  appears  to  have  been  living,  an  old  man,  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  He  composed  many  poetical  pieces  which  are 
deservedly  popular,  but,  if  he  had  left  no  other  than  the 
present,  it  would  in  itself,  be  sufficient  to  rescue  his  memory 
from  oblivion,  and  stamp  him  with  the  name  of  poet.  The 
original  is  adapted  and  sung  to  the  Irish  air,  “  Staca  an 
Mhargaidh,”  or  the  “  Market  Stake,”  (which  may  be  seen  in 
Bunting’s  collection  of  Irish  Music,  p.  69,)  but,  in  the  trans¬ 
lation,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  retain  the  air  without 
falling  short  of  the  beauty  of  the  original. 

The  machinery  (if  the  term  be  allowable,)  of  this  ode,  or 
the  vision  introduced  by  the  poet,  has  been  a  favorite  form  of 
composition  with  our  later  bards.  They  delighted  in  decorating 
these  visionary  beings  with  all  the  charms  ot  celestial  beauty; 
and  in  this  respect,  our  author  appears  to  have  been  no  mean 
proficient.  His  description  is  heightened  with  all  the  glow  and 
warmth  of  the  richest  oriental  colouring,  and  the  sentiments 
and  language  are  every  way  worthy  of  the  subject.  Nothing, 
observes  the  ingenious  and  learned  Arthur  Browne,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  “  marks  more  strongly 
the  apathy  of  some  musicians,  than  their  perfect  indiffer¬ 
ence  about  the  words  that  accompany  music.  We  have  had 
all  the  polite  world  lately  singing  infantine  words  to  the 
finest  music.— To  me,  sublimity  of  words  adds  infinitely  to 
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sublimity  of  music,  by  infinite  associations  of  idea  ;  so  in  the 
pathetic;  can  it  be  otherwise  where  there  is  any  soul.” — 
Sketches ,  vol.  ii.  London,  1798. — That  a  similar  opinion  was 
entertained  and  acted  upon  by  our  bards,  all  their  compositions 
afford  abundant  evidence. 

3  “  The  virtue — the  emprise — in  days  of  yore 
That  Banba  nurtured — 

Banba — one  of  the  early  names  of  Ireland — lrny  t)AnbA  nA 
m-bAn — Banba,  isle  of  beauteous  women. — The  book  of 
Drom-sneachta,  followed  by  the  leAbhAjt  or  Chro¬ 

nicle  of  Invasions,  two  ancient  historical  works  in  Irish,  give 
the  particulars  of  these  primitive  names.  These  venerable 
volumes  lie,  however,  unheeded  among  the  mass  of  our  un¬ 
known  unpublished  manuscripts. 

4  “  Or  Ceirnit - who — — 

- bade  the  crystal  current  of  the  stream 

Heave  into  life  the  mill’s  mechanic  frame.” 

Ceirnit,  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Cormac,  monarch  of  Ireland, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  induced  that  prince 
to  send  to  Scotland  for  a  skilful  mechanic,  by  whom  she  caused 
to  be  built  the  first  mill  erected  in  Ireland.  The  circumstance 
is  fully  detailed  in  Keating  ;  and  it  calls  to  our  recollection, 
that  the  old  Irish  manuscripts  contain  many  creditable  notices 
of  the  early  state  and  history  of  Scotland,  not  elsewhere  to 
be  found.  With  one  in  particular,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  troubling  the  reader.  In  the  “  sealed”  MS.  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  is  a  copy,  (written  on  vellum,  at 
least  six  hundred  years,)  of  a  yet  more  ancient  tract,  entitled 
“  'llsAllAmh  An  bA  yimAbh,” — The  Dialogue  of  the  Two 
Sages,  a  correct  transcript  of  which,  (formerly  the  property 
of  my  lamented  friend  John  Mac  Namara,  of  the  county  of 
Clare,  an  excellent  Irish  antiquary  and  linguist,)  is  now  in  my 
possession.  It  is  written  in  a  language  or  dialect  as  old  as 
that  used  in  our  Brehon  laws,  with  an  interlined  gloss ;  and 
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records  a  contest  which  took  place,  about  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  our  Redeemer,  between  Neide  the  son  of  Adhna,  and 
Ferceirtne,  file ,  or  the  poet,  for  the  Ollamh’s  (or  chief  pro¬ 
fessor’s)  chair  of  Ireland.  In  the  Reimsgeul,  or  Preface,  we 
are  informed  that  the  former  went  to  Album  (Scotland)  to  learn 
wisdom, — “  luibh  'lApAinh  <Vn  in<Nc  yin  60  phoghlAtin 
eijye  1  n-7llb<Nin  ;  ”  but  the  word  eijye,  may  be  also  ren¬ 
dered,  knowledge,  philosophy,  or  poetry.  Here  then  are  two 
Irish  fragments  of  early  date,  which  shew  that  Scotland  was 
anciently,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  distinguished  for  poetry  and 
philosophy ;  but  it  is  feared  that  this  notable  discovery  will  be 
lost  on  the  present  professors  of  the  “  modern  Athens,’’  who,  with 
philosophic  pride,  proclaim  the  barbarity  of  their  own  Gaelic 
ancestors,  and  reject  the  authority  of  our  Celtic  manuscripts. 

5  “  My  name  is  Cliona,  the  beetling  side 
Of  the  tall  rock  my  home.” 

“  ly  ine-yi  CtioblinA  0  chAoibh  n<N  cAppA^e.” 

Cliona  had  two  habitations,  but  which  of  them  she  alludes 
to  here  is  doubtful.  In  this  respect,  her  answers  somewhat 
resembled  those  of  the  famous  pagan  oracles  of  olden  time, 
and  indeed,  the  whole  of  her  revelation  seems  cast  in  the  same 
mould.  Even  to  this  day,  England’s  fiat  for  Irish  freedom 
seems  as  hopeless  as  ever. 

6  Martin’s  followers  rave.” 

“  yiiochi)  |Vlh<lpc<Nin  rrduUluijhdie.” 

The  Devil  and  Doctor  Martin  are  generally  associated  in 
our  native  proverbs.  Henry  the  8th,  is  sometimes  added  to 
make  a  trio.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
three  is  most  generally  detested  in  Ireland,  but  some  are  of 
opinion,  that  Henry  and  his  immediate  descendants,  having 
inflicted  more  evils  on  the  country  than  both  the  others,  he 
seems  entitled  by  way  of  pre-eminence  to  the  distinguished 
association  which  has  been  rather  gratuitously  conferred  on  the 
great  reformer. 
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CANTICLE  OF  DELIVERANCE. 

1  This  spirited  Jacobite  song  was  composed  by  Andrew 
Magrath,  the  witty  and  eccentric  Mangaire  Sugach,  as  were 
also  the  drinking  stanzas,  p.  192,  first  vol.  of  this  work.  He 
was  a  native  of  Limerick,  and  author  of  numerous  poems  and 
songs  of  a  jovial,  amatory,  and  political  nature,  which  are 
current  and  popular,  chiefly  in  the  Province  of  Munster.  Asa 
poet,  he  not  only  excelled  the  mob  of  English  gentlemen  who 
formerly  wrote  with  ease,  but  also  many  of  those  whom  Doctor 
Johnson  has  designated  English  poets.  He  led  a  wandering  sort 
of  life,  and  was  much  dreaded  for  the  caustic  severity  of  his  w  it. 
His  habits  and  writings  closely  resembled  those  of  Prior.  Like 
him,  the  Mangaire  “  delighted  in  mean  company.  His  life 
was  irregular,  negligent,  and  sensual.  He  has  tried  all  styles, 
from  the  grotesque  to  the  solemn,  and  has  not  so  failed  in  any 
as  to  incur  derision  or  disgrace.” — Johnson.  Our  bard  was 
living  within  the  last  40  years,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

2  “  Too  long  have  the  churls  in  dark  bondage  oppressed  me.” 

We  have  already  noticed  p.  119,  the  expressions  of  derision 
used  by  the  Irish  towards  their  unwelcome  visitors,  the  English 
invaders,  whom  they  contemptuously  called  the  impure  refuse  of 
the  ocean,  “Impurum  maris  ejectamentum” — Rutgeri  Herman, 
Brit.  Mag.  p.  379. — “  Bos  ubi  Scotus  erat,”  was  likewise  a 
common  phrase  among  them.  Some  curious  instances  of  the 
use  of  the  term  “  Churl,”  are  recorded.  When  Athenry,  in 
the  County  of  Galway,  was  burned  in  1596,  by  Hugh  ruadh 
O  'Donnell,  one  of  the  Irish  leaders  who  was  requested  to  spare 
the  church  as  it  contained  the  bones  of  his  mother,  replied, 
“  I  care  not  even  were  she  alive  in  it,  I  would  sooner  burn 
them  both  together,  than  that  any  English  churl  should  fortify 
there.”  O’Nial,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  when  marching  by  Castlemore 
in  the  County  of  Cork,  in  the  year  1600,  on  his  way  to  Kinsale 
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to  support  the  Spaniards,  enquired  who  lived  in  a  certain  Castle  ? 
Being  told  that  it  belonged  to  Barrett,  a  good  Catholic, 
whose  family  had  been  possessed  of  the  Estate  for  above  400 
years;  O’Nial  exclaimed,  ‘‘  No  matter,  I  hate  the  English 
churl  as  if  he  landed  only  yesterday.” — No  one  can  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  these  strong  expressions  of  National  animosity,  who  is 
at  all  acquainted  with  our  history  since  the  arrival  of  the 
English. 


3  “  Save  Donn  and  his  kindred .” — 

Donn,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mile,  or  Milesius,  according 
to  Eochy  ua  Floinn,  a  poet  and  historian,  who  died  A.D.  984, 
(and  of  whose  compositions  there  are  several  still  remaining  of 
great  value,)  was  cast  away  with  his  companions  on  the 
Duchains,  to  this  day  called  Teach  Duin,  or  Bonn’s  Mansion, 
in  the  "West  of  Munster.  In  succeeding  ages,  Donn  was 
exalted  by  our  bards  to  the  rulership  of  the  Fairies  of  that 
district,  and  in  that  capacity  he  appears  to  have  taken  a  parti¬ 
cular  interest  in  the  subsequent  affairs  of  Ireland.  As  he  defied 
the  vigilance  of  the  priest  and  bard  hunters,  several  pro- 
phetico-political  songs  have  been  attributed  to  him,  or  rather 
to  his  inspiration  or  revelation  communicated  to  our  poets. 
The  present  song  is  one  of  this  character. 

4  “  But  Phelim  and  Heher  whose  children  betrayed  it.’ 

This  alludes  to  the  renegade  Irish  who  joined  the  common 
foe,  and  of  that  class,  from  the  days  of  the  infamous  Mac 
Morrough,  who  invited  over  the  Anglo-Norman  auxiliaries  to 
his  aid,  our  Annals  have  damned  many  to  everlasting  fame. 
Indeed,  so  effectually  did  the  settlers  pursue  the  Machiavelian 
policy,  ,c  divide  and  govern,”  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  adage,  “  put  an  Irishman  on  the  spit  and  you  will  find 
another  to  turn  him;”  but,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  son  of 
the  settler  was  generally  the  turnspit.  Espionage  and  deceit 
were  the  invariable  rule  of  English  conduct  towards  the  unfor- 
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tunate  Irish.  The  last,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  the  last, 
signal  act  of  treachery  in  Ireland  was  committed  by  the  descend¬ 
ant  of  a  settler,  Colonel  Henry  Luttrell,  who  “  sold  the  pass” 
at  Limerick  to  King  William’s  forces.  Lord  Westmeath  after¬ 
wards  endeavoured,  but  ineffectually,  to  acquit  this  unhappy 
man  of  the  charge;  see  Ferrar’s  History  of  Limerick,  354. 
He  survived,  an  object  of  general  execration,  until  the  year 
1717,  when  he  was  shot  in  a  sedan  chair  in  Stafford-street, 
Dublin.  The  following  Epigram  was  composed  on  his  death — 

If  heaven  be  pleased  when  mortals  cease  to  sin, 

And  hell  be  pleased  when  villains  enter  in, 

If  earth  be  pleased  when  it  entombs  a  knave, 

All  must  be  pleased,  now  Luttrell’s  in  his  grave. 

*  Samhain,  the  1st  of  November.  “  The  festival  of  Sarnen, 
or  Baal-samen  is  called  the  Oiche-samhin  by  the  ancient  Irish. 
Pliny  remarks,  that  the  Druids  counted  their  years  not  by  days, 
but  nights.  The  Irish  word  Coigtighois,  meaning  a  fortnight  in 
modern  acceptation,  means  really  Coig-deagoiche,  or  fifteen 
nights,  shewing  that  the  Pagan  Irish  counted  lunations  of 
thirty  days,  and  divided  them  into  two  periods  of  fifteen  nights 
each.” — O' Conor  Cat.  Stow  MSS.  p.  25. 

6  “  The  treaty  they  broke” 

This  alludes  to  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  So  much  has  been 
said  and  written  about  this  celebrated  breach  of  military  honor 
and  political  faith,  that  it  only  remains  here  to  observe,  that  no 
single  circumstance  connected  with  the  affairs  of  these  Islands 
tended  so  much  as  this  to  estrange  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people 
from  the  English  government,  particularly  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Even  the  massacres  at  Mullamast,  the  carnage  at 
Drogheda,  and  the  murders  of  the  Scotch  at  Glenco  have 
been  forgotten,  but  this  unparalelled  dereliction  of  all  principle 
is  still  remembered  with  horror. 
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7  “  Shall  the  gorged  Goat.” 

This  is  one  of  the  contemptuous  epithets  before  alluded  to. 
The  following  Epigrammatic  stanza  is  expressive  of  the  feelings 
conveyed  in  the  text. — 

Oib'Tftc  <^5up  6iAny5|vkV|-  Aip  43 uy  <N|i, 

PiAntA  3 An  'ice  Aip  'pheidi  A’y  Aip  A  cliriAmh, 

^lip  An  ce  ub  le’p  min  Ann  luclic  beAplA  bheitli  yl^n, 

60  blnbip  yliocbc  lp  Asuy  CipeAmh&m. 

May  banishment  and  desolation  light  on  him,  may  the  plague 
and  pains  without  remedy  seize  his  veins  and  bones, 

Who  would  wish  well  to  the  English  race, 

They  who  exiled  the  offspring  of  Ir  and  Heremon. 


THE  EXPECTED  OF  IRELAND. 

1  Ben-Edar.  The  ancient  name  of  the  hill  of  Howth. — The 
English,  although  as  a  Nation  they  might  truly  say  with 
reference  to  Ireland, 

“  Nee  tecum  possum  vivere  nee  sine  te.” 

I  cannot  with  thee  live  nor  yet  without  thee. 

have  ever  been  more  ready  to  censure  than  to  praise  both  our¬ 
selves  and  our  country.  This  is  a  deplorable  national  failing, 
and  one  which  a  high  minded  and  u  thinking”  people  should 
be  ashamed  of,  for  to  say  the  least,  it  is  somewhat  ungrateful. 
But  it  is  hoped,  that  time  may,  in  its  own  good  season,  overcome 
this  rather  ungenerous  propensity.  Our  “  Bulls”  and  “  Brogue” 
have  always  proved  inexhaustible  sources  of  merriment  to  our 
English  friends,  and  even  the  simple  sounds  of  our  old  language 
have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  their  “  ears  polite.”  Of 
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this  a  memorable  instance  remains  on  record. — le  His  Majestie 
(Charles  II.)  taking  notice  of  the  barbarous  and  uncouth  names  by 
which  most  of  the  townes  and  places  in  his  Kingdom  of  Ireland 
are  called,  which  hath  occasioned  much  damage  to  divers  of 
his  good  subjects,  and  are  very  troublesome  in  the  use  thereof, 
and  much  retards  the  reformacion  of  that  Kingdome.  For 
remedy  thereof  is  pleased  that  it  be  enacted  that  the  Ld.  Lt.  and 
Councell  shall  and  may,  advise  of  settle  and  direct,  in  the  passing 
of  all  letters  pattents  in  that  Kingdome  for  the  future,  have  new 
and  proper  names  more  suitable  to  the  English  tongue  may  be 
inseited  with  an  alias  for  all  Townes,  Lands,  and  places,  in 
that  Kingdome,  that  shall  be  granted  by  letters  pattents,  which 

new  names  shall  thenceforth  bee  the  only  names  to  be  used.” _ 

This  notable  plan,  however,  failed,  and  the  patentee  regicides 
objected  not  to  the  Irish  lands,  because  of  their  “  barbarous 
and  uncouth  names.”  On  the  contrary,  the3T  resorted  to  every 
species  of  force,  fraud,  and  perjury,  to  wrest  them  from  the 
ancient  possessors.  On  this  subject  the  strange  and  unex¬ 
pected  avowals  of  the  late  Earl  of  Clare,*  who  was  Chancellor 
ot  Ireland  when  he  made  them,  deserve  particular  attention. 


His  lordship  was  descended  from  the  old  sept  of  the  Clan- Gibbons’ ,  and  was 
the  best  friend  to  the  English  interest  in  Ireland,  that  these  latter  times  have 
pioduced.  Against  this  clan  our  Irish  bards  have  been  bitterly  invective.  The 
following  stanza  is  taken  from  a  satirical  poem  written  by  Angus  O’Daly,  called 
^U^u-r  nA  nAop,  or  the  Mpi)  puA&h,  about  the  year  1600. 

%  Iphuil  peAp3  nAch  b-ceifc  Aip  3-cul, 

^Ichc  ye<kp3  Chpiopc  le  clot  tin  ^hiobum  5 
t)e^3  An  inch  A  m-beich  mAp  c&, 
p<Ar  Aip  ole  3Ach  AonliC 

The  sternest  pulse  that  heaves  the  heart  to  hate, 

Will  sink  o’erlaboured  or  with  time  abate  ; 

But  on  the  clan  Fitz-Gibbon  Christ  looks  down 
For  ever  with  unmitigated  frown— 

Did  mercy  shine  !  their  hearts  envenomed  slime, 

Even  in  her  beam,  would  quicken  to  new  crime. 
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“  It  is  impossible,”  says  he,  “  to  defend  the  acts  of  set¬ 
tlement  and  explanation.  Seven  millions,  eight  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  set  out  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act,  to  a  motley  crew  of  English  adventurers,  civil 
and  military,  nearly  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  old  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Island ;  many  of  whom,  who  were  innocent 
of  the  rebellion,  lost  their  inheritance.  A  new  colony  of 
new  settlers,  composed  of  all  the  various  sects  which  then 
infested  England,  Independents,  Anabaptists,  Seceders,  Brown- 
ists,  Socinians,  Millenarians,  and  Dissenters  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  many  of  them  infected  with  the  leaven  of  democracy, 
poured  into  Ireland,  and  were  put  into  possession  of  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  its  inhabitants :  and  I  speak  with  great  personal 
respect  of  the  men,  when  I  state  that  a  very  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  opulence  and  power  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland, 
centers  at  this  day  in  the  descendants  of  this  motley  collection 
of  English  adventurers.  The  whole  island  has  been  confiscated, 
with  the  exception  of  the  estates  of  five  or  six  old  families  of 
English  blood.  No  inconsiderable  portion  has  been  confiscated 
twice,  or  perhaps  thrice,  in  the  course  of  a  century.  The  situa¬ 
tion  therefore  of  the  Irish  nation  at  the  Revolution  stands 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  inhabited  world.”  Such  were 
the  novel  statements  made  by  this  noble  Earl, in  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  10th  Feb.  1800,  to  induce  a  Legislative  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  are  here  introduced 
as  forming  a  tolerable  comment  on  our  3  acobite  Relics.  After 


The  following  well  known  epigram  is  added,  to  enable  the  classical  reader  to 
judge  between  it  and  the  foregoing  production  of  the  Irish  bard  : 

Vipera  Cappadocem  nocitura  momordit,  at  ilia 
Gustato  periit  sanguine  Cappadocis. 

A  viper  bit  a  Cappadocian — fain 

Her  curdling  poison  through  him  to  distil. 

But  the  foiled  reptile  died— her  victim’s  vein 
Had  poison  subtiler  than  her  own  to  kill. 
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their  perusal,  the  most  prejudiced  must  hesitate,  and,  perhaps, 
even  excuse  the  feelings  so  warmly  expressed  throughout  these 
National  effusions  by  our  indignant  bards. 

2  tt  Q’er  brighf  Sliev-na  men  and  Knock  Greny  will  wake." 

Two  well  known  hills  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick. 

8  “  When  with  Una  her  Donald's  united  again." 

By  Una  (Winifred)  and  Donald,  were  meant  Ireland  and 
the  exiled  Prince. 

4  But  the  four  great  septs  mentioned  here,  the  bard  intended 
to  represent  the  whole  body  of  the  ancient  Irish,  who  were 
ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  “  The  King.” — [71<^c-cori-f'/lAp4 
in  the  original,  should  be  [VlAc  [Vl^chjhAmhnA.  The  parti¬ 
cular  acts  of  delinquency  of  the  other  personages  named  in 
this  stanza,  have  not  been  ascertained. 

5  “  Then  shall  Sabia  rejoice.’' 

By  Sabia  is  meant  Ireland.  Our  patriotic  monarch  Brian 
Boroimhe,  had  a  daughter  of  that  name. 

6  “  The  magical  pillar  where  Garret  lies  sleeping." 

Garret  Fitzgerald,  the  great  Earl  of  Desmond,  killed  in 
1582.  He  is  supposed  by  the  country  people,  even  to  this 
day,  to  be  bound  to  an  enchanted  pillar  in  Lough  Gur,  a  lake 
nine  miles  south  of  Limerick.  They  report,  that  at  the  end  of 
every  seven  years  he  may  be  seen  riding  on  the  lake,  mounted 
on  an  enchanted  charger,  and  that  when  his  horse’s  shoes, 
which  are  made  of  silver,  shall  be  worn  out,  he  will  return  to 
life,  and  destroy  the  enemies  of  Ireland.  The  story  of  this 
powerful  Earl  and  his  tragical  end  may  be  seen  at  large  in  our 
History.  It  may  here  be  added,  that  Daniel  Kelly,  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  “  well  beloved  subject  and  soldier,”  who  cut  off  his 
head,  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £20.  a  year  for  that 
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service;  but  he  was  soon  after  hanged  at  Tyburn,  For  such 
or  the  like  services  as  those  of  Kelly,  some  few'of  the  bribed 
and  renegade  Irish  were  graciously  called  the  Queen’s  “  loving 
subjects,”  but  such  or  the  like  fate  as  that  which  he  deservedly 
met  with,  generally  terminated  their  labours  and  their  lives. 


LAMENT  OF  THE  GAEL. 

1  The  Gael— the  ancient  Irish.— In  this  fine  ode  the  Bard 
has,  with  a  master  hand,  introduced  the  most  signal  interven¬ 
tions  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Mercy,  as  examples  to  support 
his  countrymen  in  their  afflictions,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
hope  of  future  deliverence.  With  these  views  he  points  out 
the  preservation  of  Noah  in  the  deluge;  and  of  the  Prophet 
Jonah  in  the  deep;  the  passage  of  the  Children  of  Israel 
through  the  Red  Sea ;  the  patience  and  Divine  approval  of 
holy  Job;  the  penitence  and  pardon  of  Longinus;  the  great 
atonement  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  and  the  miraculous  xaising 
of  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  This  is  one  of  the  noblest  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  poetry  can  be  applied,  and  is  in  perfect  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  inspired  effusions  of  holy  writ.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  name  of  the  bard  has  not  survived,  if  it 
were  only  to  lead  to  the  recovery  of  any  more  of  his  com- 
positions. 

2  “  The  Land  of  Con.” 

This  may  either  allude  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  from  the 
Monarch  Con,  who  ruled  early  in  the  second  century;  or  to 
the  northern  half,  called  Leath  Cuinn,  from  the  division  of  the 
island  between  that  Monarch  and  Eugenius  king  of  Munster, 
which  will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  our  Histories. 
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*  THE  PROPHECY  OF  DONN  FIRINNEACH. 

Donn  has  already  been  introduced  to  the  reader,  p.  129. 
Here  he  again  appears  in  the  character  of  a  Prophet,  with  the 
title  of  Firinneach,  or  the  truth  teller,  annexed  to  his  name; 
but  if  his  claim  to  that  character  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
result  of  his  predictions  in  the  present  ode,  it  rests  on  very 
slender  foundations.  Not  one  of  them  has  been  fulfilled, 
although  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  have  been  conceived 
in  a  lofty  and  poetic  strain,  and  delivered  with  a  tone  and 
decision  not  unworthy  of  one  inspired.  Of  a  far  different 
nature  was  the  following  Prophecy  of  Brecan,  one  of  our 
ancient  saints,  a  venerable  body  of  men,  whom  in  this  age  of 
philosophy  and  refinement  it  is  unfashionable  to  mention, 
except  to  deride  their  virtue  and  piety  under  the  names  of 
weakness  and  superstition.  This  prediction  has  been  fulfilled 
in  every  point,  centuries  after  it  was  delivered. 

C‘i3p4ib  geinci  c4p  muip  medn, 

peApAibh  Cipe^nn, 
thibh  uAdiAibh  Ab  Aip  jAch  cill, 
bukb  uArhAibh  [li  pop  Cpinn. 

Erin’s  white  crested  billow  shall  sleep  on  the  shore. 

And  it’s  voice  shall  be  mute,  while  the  spoilers  glide  o’er; 

And  the  stranger  shall  give  a  new  priest  to  each  shrine. 

And  the  sceptre  shall  wrest  from  her  own  regal  line. 

2  Owen  O  Rahally  the  author  of  this  ode  has  been  already 
noticed  in  page,  124. 

3  these  vwlves  perfidious,  forsworn.” 

Here  again  are  meant  the  English  adventurers.  A  bard 
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describing  one  of  them,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  scourge  in 
the  country,  has  the  following  stanza. — 

71  rt  m&bpA  316b  mop.  4  uOoll, 

bibb  ^136  dchc  Aen  chudn  ; 

<l'ji  CI113  <^clic  Aen  bblAch  <^.ip  <^n  6 pi)-, 

7lichpi)-  uAim  60  luchc  An  Ambpip. 

The  wolf  howls  savagely,  but  seek  his  lair, 

One  cub  and  one  alone  is  nurtured  there; 

The  choaking  bramble  one  lone  blossom  bears. 

Tell  it  abroad  and  let  him  hope  who  hears. 

The  meaning  is,  that  the  individual  in  question,  whom  the 
bard  has  designated  as  a  wolf,  from  his  rapacity  and  cruelty, 
had  but  one  son.  Hence  a  hope  is  held  out  that  the  future 
ravages  of  the  family  would  not  be  so  great  as  if  there  was  a 
numerous  brood. 

4  By  the  “  Brickler”  was  meant  Prince  James  Francis 
Edward,  son  of  James  II.  He  was  so  called  by  the  Irish 
bards,  from  the  many  reports  industriously  spread  throughout 
England  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  that  he  was  a  supposititious 
child,  and  amongst  others  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Brick¬ 
layer. 

5  “  And  the  false  ones  that  knelt  not  where  God’s  own  priests 

adored.” 

With  every  respect  for  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  and 
its  ministers,  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  the  latter,  as  a  body, 
really  believed  the  doctrine  which  they  professed.  The  best 
proof  of  conviction  in  religious  opinions  is  an  earnest  endeavour 
to  disseminate  those  opinions  in  order  to  bring  people  over  to 
the  truth.  This  has  never  been  attempted  by  the  Protestant 
divines  in  Ireland.  O11  the  contrary,  every  measure  which  could 
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render  their  doctrine  odious,  seems  to  have  been  studiously 
resorted  to.  Hence  the  words  of  our  text.  It  may  therefore 
be  concluded,  that  as  England  is  now  a  Protestant,  and  Scot¬ 
land  a  Presbyterian,  country,  so  Ireland  is,  and  ever  will 
continue  to  be,  pre-eminently  Catholic.  If  space  permit,  some 
curious  illustrations  of  the  facts  here  stated  may  be  given. 


SHANE  BUI. 

The  air  of  this  song  is  more  generally  known  than  the 
origin  of  its  name.  Shane  Bui,  means,  literally,  Yellow 
or  Orange  Jack,  (the  John  Bull  of  former  days,)  there 
being  no  other  word  in  Irish  to  express  the  latter  colour.  It 
was  an  appellation  given  by  the  Irish  to  the  English  followers 
of  William  III.  in  Ireland.  Hence  the  term  Orangemen. 


1  SHEELA  NA  GU  I  BE. 

By  the  rhetorical  figure  Metonymy,  this  name  is  here  put  for 
Ireland.  It  has  before  appeared  that  Grana  Uile,  Roisin 
Dubh,  and  several  others  have  been  similarly  used  by  the  Irish 
Bards.  The  orthography,  Sheela  na  Guire,  is  retained  because 
it  is  better  known  than  the  literal  translation  of  the  original 
name,  viz.  Sheela  (or  Cecilia)  O’Gara,  and  the  poetical  reader 
will  immediately  perceive  the  necessity  in  this  instance  for  adopt¬ 
ing  the  common  orthography  and  general  mode  of  pronunciation. 
Sheela  has  been  always  esteemed  one  of  our  best  political  songs, 
and  may  be  pronounced  at  least  equal  to  Colonel  Mac  Gillarry, 
which  Mr.  Hogg,  no  bad  authority,  considered  as  the  best  Jaco¬ 
bite  song  of  Scotland.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  with 
the  exiled  Irish.  The  printed  copy  has  been  taken  from  one 
transcribed  in  France  in  the  last  century.  The  tune  is  lively 
and  popular. 
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3  “  On  the  height  of  Lisyreny,  cried  Daniel  O' More."  3 
Lisgreny  is  a  well-  known  hill  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  Of 
the  individual  O’ More,  here  named,  1  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  any  particulars.  This  distinguished  Irish  family  has 
been  already  alluded  to. —  Vol.  I,  p.  114. 

4  “  O'Brien  of  Ara - ” 

A  branch  of  the  great  family  of  that  name,  descended  from 
Brian  Ruadh  O'Brien  prince  of  Thomond,  who  was  expelled 
from  his  Territory  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  settled  in  the  district  of  Ara,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the 
present  County  of  Tipperary.  This  circumstance  is  fully  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  C^thpeim  CoipbheAlbhA^h,  or  “  Catalogue  of 
the  battles  of  Turlough,  being  valuable  annals  compiled  in  Irish 
by  John  Mac  Craith,  in  1459,  containing  an  account  of  the  wars 
of  Thomond,  from  the  landing  of  Henry  II.  to  the  year 
1319.  A  fine  copy  of  this  scarce  and  curious  work  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer,  will,  he  hopes,  be  published  by  a 
patriotic  member  of  the  O’Brien  family,  as  an  honorable  record 
of  the  bravery  of  his  countrymen  and  ancestors. 

5  “  The  laugh  of  her  heart." 

This  is  literal,  and  according  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word  3<<ipi ;  but  it  might  also  be  rendered,  a  shout,  rejoicing, 
burst  of  joy. 

6  “  When  the  Major,  the  gallant,  the  graceful,  the  brave." 

The  person  here  alluded  to,  and  so  highly  extolled,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  O’More  family. 

7  4ormhpeA|',  more  correctly  4inh[i<V)\ 

s  <<  - - when  l  think  of  the  tvretch." 

Either  Cromwell,  or  William  III.  The  original,  3|tu<^ch, 
however,  seems  to  indicate  the  latter,  as  bearing  on  his  per- 
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sonal  deformity.  The  affair  of  Glenco  in  Scotland,  and  the 
subsequent  violation  of  the  articles  of  Limerick,  rendered  him 
an  object  of  aversion  to  the  Irish. 


1  GRANA  WEAL. 

Or  more  correctly  Graine  Vile.  Grace  O’Maley,  mother  of 
Theobald,  the  first  Viscount  Mayo.  Lodge,  in  his  Irish 
peerage,  informs  us,  that  “  Mac  William”  (whom  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  on  28  April, 1576,  informed  Queen  Elizabeth  he  “  found 
verie  sensible,  though  wanting  the  Englishe  tongue,  yet  under¬ 
standing  the  Lattin”)  married  Grana-na-Male  daughter  of 
Owen  O’Maley  of  the  Oules,  an  ancient  Irish  Chief,  and  widow 
of  O' Flaherty.  A  lady  much  renowned  among  the  natives  of 
Conaught,  who  relate  many  adventures  and  remarkable  actions 
of  her  courage  and  undaunted  spirit,  which  she  frequently  per¬ 
formed  on  the  sea.” — vol.  iv.  p.  235. — For  a  curious  account  of 
this  famous  Heroine,  and  her  visit  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  see  the 
Anthologia  Hibernica,  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  and  iii.  p.  340.  -Her  name 
has  been  frequently  used  by  our  Bards,  to  designate  Ireland. 
Hence  our  Countrymen  have  been  often  called  “  Sons  of  old 
Grana  Weal.” 

This  fine  Jacobite  relic  was  composed  by  John  Mac 
Donnell,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  modern  Bards.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1691,  in  O’Keefe’s  Country,  near  Char- 
leville,  in  the  County  of  Cork,  and  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Claragh,  from  the  residence  of  his  family,  which  was 
situate  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  that  name,  between  Char- 
leville  and  Mallow.  The  following  account  of  this  Bard  is 
taken  from  O’Halloran’s  introduction  to  his  History  of  Ireland. 

“  ^ac  Donnell,  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  a  profound 
Irish  antiquarian  and  poet,  whose  death  I  sensibly  feel,  and 
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from  whom,  when  a  boy,  l  learned  the  rudiments  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  constantly  kept  up  this  custom,  (i.  e.  public  sessions  of 
the  poets,  at  stated  times,  to  exercise  their  genius.)  He  had 
made  valuable  collections,  and  was  writing  in  his  native  tongue 
a  history  of  Ireland;  but  a  long  sickness  prevented  his  finish¬ 
ing  this  work.  He  proposed  to  some  gentlemen  in  the  County 
of  Clare,  to  translate  Homer  into  Irish;  and,  from  the  speci¬ 
men  he  gave,  it  would  seem,  that  this  prince  of  poets  would 
appear  as  respectable  in  a  Gathelian  as  a  Greek  dress.  But 
the  death  of  the  late  Mac  Namara  put  a  stop  to  this  attempt. 
This  learned  and  worthy  man  died  in  the  year  1751,  near 
Charleville,  and  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  find  how  his 
papers  were  disposed  of,  though  I  am  told  he  left  them  to  me.” 
— Though  grateful  to  Mr.  O’Halloran  for  preserving  even  these 
few  particulars,  yet  the  feeling  would  be  greater,  had  he  saved 
the  papers  to  which  he  has  alluded.  They  could  not  have 
been  confided  to  better  hands,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
they  were  well  worthy  of  preservation. 

The  Bard  was  interred  at  the  old  church  yard  of  Ballyslough, 
near  Charleville,  where  the  following  inscription  may  be  read 
on  the  humble  flag  that  covers  his  remains. — 


+ 

IHS 

Johannes  Me.  Donald,  cognominatus 
Cl&p<V5h,  vir  vere  Catholicus,  et  quibus 
linguis  ornatus,  nempe  Graeca,  Latina  et 
Hybernica:  non  Vulgaris  Ingenii  poeta, 
tumulatur  ad  hunc  Cippum.  obiit  vEtatis 
Anno  63,  Salutis  1754. 

Requiescat  in  pace. 


In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume  will  be  found  an  Elegy 
written  on  his  death.  Many  excellent  productions  of  his,  are 
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extant,  composed  in  his  native  language,  which  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet.  Although  it  may  be 
considered  presumptuous  to  compare  an  unknown  Irish  Bard, 
with  the  celebrated  English  poet  of  Twickenham,  yet  the  com¬ 
parison  might  be  hazarded  without  much  apprehension  for  the 
result.  In  point  of  learning  Mac  Donnell  was  equal,  and 
neither  in  genius,  judgment,  nor  power  of  exquisite  versification, 
was  he  inferior  to  Pope.  If  the  latter  had  been  an  Irishman, 
and  had  written  in  the  language  of  the  country,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  determine,  which  would  be  entitled  to 
the  prize.  But  fortunately  for  his  genius  and  his  fame,  Pope 
was  born  at  the  right  side  of  the  channel.  Here,  he  would 
have  been  doomed,  like  our  neglected  Bard,  to  languish  in 
obscurity,  and  perhaps  never  be  heard  of.  That  a  translation 
of  Homer  into  Irish  was  a  bold  undertaking,  must  be  confessed, 
particularly  when  we  consider  the  then  political  and  literary 
state  of  the  country.  Such  a  work  would  have  considerably 
enriched  our  national  poetry,  but  the  attempt  proved,  as  might 
be  expected,  abortive;  while  the  English  poet  happily  succeed¬ 
ed,  even  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  If  any  part 
of  the  Irish  version  could  now  be  recovered,  it  would  at  once 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  translators,  and  the 
powers  of  their  respective  languages.  The  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  hero,  taken  from  one  of  the  political  poems  of  our 
Bard,  beginning  —  “  CVJT13I1  lem’  slopchdibh  4  rnhop- 
Thlmcr  f/ftepur,”  is  not  inferior,  in  the  original,  to  any  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Iliad. — 

C<<.  Conn  6&n  mcAp  mopbhov,  30  topch^chdch,  '30  cpeNn- 
rnln^p, 

5°  ^1ornr,h^p,  3°  LonnmhAp,  30  leoshAnmh^p,  lApp^p, 
le  ceinnbh,  le  coipneAch,  le  topmdch,  le  cpeme, 
le  pdotabh,  le  rlo^hcibh,  le  ceolc^ibb  c&ch<t. 
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To  crush  the  strong — the  resolute  to  quell, 

Daun*  sweeps  the  battle-field,  a  deadly  spell; 

Begirt  with  hosts,  a  terrible  array; 

Blood  paints  his  track— and  havock  strews  his  way  — 

The  Lion’s  courage,  and  the  Light’ning’s  speed, 

His  might  combines — from  each  adventurous  deed, 

With  haughtier  swell  dilates  the  Conqueror’s  soul; 

Like  volum’d  thunders  deep’ning  as  they  roll — 

Bards  from  his  prowess  learn  a  loftier  song — 

And  glory  lights  him  through  the  ranks  along. 

In  politics,  Mac  Donnell  was  a  “  rank”  Jacobite,  and  on 
more  occasions  than  one  he  saved  his  life  by  hasty  retreats  from 
his  enemies,  the  Bard-hunters.  He  moreover  inherited  all  the 
hatred  of  his  race  for  the  “  Saxon  Churls.”  The  treatment  of 
the  brave  Irish  General,  Mac  Donnell,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Mac  Allistrum,  (whose  march  is  yet  remembered  in 
Munster, )  of  our  poet’s  name  and  family,  who  was  basely 
murdered  in  1647,  at  Knockrinoss,  near  Mallow,  by  the  troops 
of  the  brutal  renegade,  lnchiquin,  helped  to  embitter  the  poet’s 
mind  against  the  English.  His  muse  never  seemed  so  delight¬ 
ed  as  when  holding  them  up  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  his 
Countrymen.  His  poem  on  James  Dawson  is  a  chef  d’ceuvre 
in  the  bitter  and  sarcastic  style.  Among  other  productions, 
the  present  verses  to  the  air  of  Grana  Uile,  and  the  “  Lament,” 
which  follows,  have  been  always  admired.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  here  to  observe,  that  a  custom  prevailed  among  our 
modern  bards,  to  supply  stanzas,  particularly  of  a  political 
nature,  for  the  finest  national  tunes;  and  these  compositions, 
in  general,  supplanted  the  older  words,  which  fell  into  disuse 
and  were  soon  forgotten.  This  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
Grana  Uile.  The  original  words  of  this  far-famed  song  I  have, 
however,  recovered,  and  here  present  them  to  the  Irish  reader. 

*  Leopold  Count  Daun,  Field  Marshal.  This  was  written  before  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Austrian  Armies. 
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5  \i  it  l  <ij  e  ivi  T)  o  i. 

1]'  budibhedpthd  d’p  m  pudimhnedch  bheibh  3p^1T1Tie 
Mhdel, 

|7lA]t  bo  chudldibh  p  pudchdpd  d  p&iybe  pern  ; — 

’Y  e  chudldibh  me  6$  jpudjdch  nd  h-^ilne  A  pdeip, 

5uh  pudchdbh  d  pudn-chopp  43  5p&irme  [Tlbdel. 

It’ T  bobdppo  !  bobdppo  !  5ll<<nnne  |7bdel ! 
bobdppo  !  bobdppo  !  d  ^bp&inne  chleibh’  ! 
bobdppo  !  bobdppo  !  5pdmne  |71hA€l  ! 

^I’p  munA  bh-p^h  me  le  bo3dbh  ^  z &  me  peibh  ! 

Chuip  me  dnn  psiobol  1,  5h<^nne  Mb  del ; — 
yiidoil  me  nd’p  1311111  dp  deb  jpdbh  mo  chleibh  : — 
llip  pho|3dilt  dn  bopdip  le  pdnine  dn  Ide, 
t»hTbh  culldch  ’r  dn  mulldch  dip  5hp&mne  M hdel. 

2l’p  bobdppo  !  bobdppo  d  Jbp^mne  [/l' del ! 
l)obdpp6  !  bobdppo  d  Jbp&mne  chleibh’  ! 
bobdppo  !  bobdppo  !  5tl<^>oie  Mbdel ! 

21’r  round  bh-p<<3h  me  le  bojdbh  T  c&  me  peibh  ! 


Another  relic  of  early  Jacobite  song,  the  Drimin  dubh,  0! 
may  not  improperly  accompany  the  foregoing.  Under  that 

name,  by  rather  a  forced  allegory,  was  meant  James  Charles 
Edward. — 
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fcjtoiMi^l  6Ubi)  0! 

fohpoimm  bhuibh  bfnlip,  a  pcoich  plrioba  na  mon’, 

Ca  bh-puil  bo  mhumcip,  no  an  maifteann  piab  beobh  ? 

Ca  ri ab  ann  pna  b^ibh  pmce  pad  an  bh-pob 

2I3  puil  le  |ti3h  y$aniar  bo  dugbeachc  ann  -pa’  3-copinnn. 

ta  bh-p^hamn-pi  ceab  adbhrnp  no  pabhapc  aip  an 
3-copoirm. 

Cbpiailpamn  30  yacp-an  b’oibhche  a’p  bo  lo, 

2I3  pitibhai  b03a  a’r  cuppa^hche  asup  pleibhce  bubba 
ceoibh, 

d]o  5°  'pnnpeap  aip  bpumaibh  an  6poitmn  bhuibh  0  ! 

£>ia  bo  bheacha  bo’n  m-baile  a  6hpoimin  bhuibh  6  ! 
babli  mbairb  bo  cbuib  bamne  a’p  ba  mhilip  le  h-ol, 

60  cbaompinn  bo  leaca  a’p  bo  chum  cailce  map  pop, 

2l’p  bo  mhaiaipc  m  bheanpab  a  £>hpoimin  bhuibh  0  ! 

In  Conaught,  the  following  inferior  fragment  is  sometimes 
heard.  We  cannot  add,  caetera  deflenda  sunt, 

6’eipi3h  me  pern  aip  maibin  be  6omhnaich, 

2l’p  puaip  me  mo  bhpuimin  bubh  baibhre  1  b-poll  mona, 
5hpeab  me  na  bapa  a’p  chuip  me  na  3apcha, 

^aoi  mo  6hpuimin  buibh  blrilip,  3an  a  lea3awc  plan  bam, 
Opo  a  Ohpuimm  bubh,  opo, 

2l’p  a  Ohpuimin  bubh  bbnlip  30  m-bT  cu  plan. 

L 
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3  “  His  revenge  cannot  sleep  and  his  guards  will  not  flee. 

The  original  does  not,  perhaps,  warrant  the  above  expression, 
which  might  be  considered  an  invidious  allusion  to  the  desertion 
of  General  Hamilton’s  infantry,  at  the  Boyne. 

4  “  The  Scots,  the  true  Scots” - 

This  may  allude  to  the  ancient  name  of  the  Irish,  or  more 
likely  to  their  fidelity  to  James,  in  opposition  to  the  treachery 
of  the  Scots  to  his  father. 

5  “The  Irish  scholar  who  thinks  this  version  over  wrought, 
may  be  better  satisfied  with — 

“  The  long-gorg'd  adventurer  shall  pine  for  a  meal , 

Driven  hungry  and  houseless  from  Grana  Weal.”  —  T. 


1  CLARACH’S  LAMENT. 

This  excellent  Jacobite  song  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  notes 
to  the  last.  It  was  written  to  the  popular  air  of  “The  white 
Cockade,”  but  the  reader,  or  rather  the  singer,  will  easily  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  time  must  be  slow,  and  the  expression,  almost 
throughout,  pathetic.  The  Scotch  claim  the  air,  as  “  My 
gallant  braw  John  Highlandman.” 

a  This  was  an  epithet  of  opprobrium  in  frequent  use  with  the 
Jacobites,  and  applied  by  them  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  by 
a  mal-pronunciation  of  the  family  name  of  that  Royal  stock. 

3  This  comparison  of  the  youthful  chevalier  to  the  renowned 
heroes  of  Irish  lore,  from  whom  he  was  descended,  is  peculiarly 
happy,  and  was  well  calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  sympathy 
in  his  favour.  A  French  writer,  describing  the  prince  and  his 
sister,  after  alluding  to  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that  “  the  soul 
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frames  its  own  habitation,  and  that  beautiful  souls  make  to 
themselves  beautiful  bodies,”  says,  “  on  both  their  counte¬ 
nances  were  divinely  mingled  the  noble  features  and  lineaments 
of  the  Stuart’s  and  the  D’Este’s,  and  beauty  triumphed  over 
both,  with  this  only  difference,  that  in  him  it  was  more  strong 
and  masculine,  as  becoming  his  sex ;  in  her  more  soft  and  ten¬ 
der,  as  suiting  with  hers ;  in  both  excellent  and  alike.”  Our 
bard  s  description  of  the  young  Prince  has  been  much  admired. 


1  THE  FAIR  HILLS  OF  IRELAND. 

“  i?ure,”says  Spenser,  “  it  is  a  most  beautiful  and  sweet 
Country  as  any  under  Heaven.”  “  Once,”  adds  Johnson, 
“  the  seat  of  sanctity  and  learning.”  “  A  land,”  says  our 
illustrious  Grattan,  “  for  which  God  has  done  so  much,  and 
man  so  little.” 

a  “  This  indeed  is  a  Country  worth  fighting  for,”  exclaimed 
William  III.  when  the  beauties  of  the  Golden  Yale,  in  Kil¬ 
kenny,  burst  on  his  astonished  view;  “  and  worth  defending,” 
replied  one  of  his  veteran  opposers,  who  happened  to  be  pre¬ 
sent.  Yet,  with  a  pusillanimity  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  the  brave,  William  poured  down  his  weightiest 
vengeance  on  the  heroic  defenders  of  that  very  Country,  for  no 
other  crime  than  acting  on  the  principle,  that  it  was  worth 
fighting  for.  This  was  the  grand  political  error  which  intailed 
incalculable  evils  on  these  Islands  for  more  than  half  a  century 
after.  It  strengthened  Catholic  France,  and  enervated  Protes¬ 
tant  England,  the  latter  expending  millions  to  uphold  a  tribe 
of  reformed  ascendency  men  in  Ireland  to  oppress  the  defence¬ 
less  Catholics.  With  reference  to  William,  I  will  not  stain  my 
page  by  noticing  the  secret  services  for  the  profligate  grants  of 
this  land  “  worth  fighting  for,”  made  by  him  to  his  Dutch 
favourites,  although  on  that  dark  subject,  some  documents 
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might  be  adduced,  as  curious  as  any  that  Burnet  had  recourse 
to,  when  he  wrote  the  suppressed  passages  of  his  history. — 
See  Routh’s  genuine  Edition,  Oxf.  1823. 

3  c<  Have  wrung  reluctant  praises  from  the  foe.’, 

“  Cursed  be  the  laws  which  deprive  me  of  such  subjects,” 
cried  George  II.  when  he  heard  of  the  bravery  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  exiles  at  Fontenoy.  This  and  a  few  other  indications 
of  humane  feeling  in  that  Monarch  for  the  political  degradation 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  induced  one  of  their  bards  to 
attempt  his  praise  in  English,  as  follows. — 

mo  clipoifche  my  own  King  George, 

I’ll  toss  off  his  health  in  a  bumper  at  large. 

By  the  Cross  of  Saint  Patrick  he’s  so  very  civil, 

That  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  may  go  to  the  Devil. 

However  ludicrous  this  Irish  attempt  at  English  versification 
may  appear,  yet  the  sentiment  which  it  endeavours  to  convey  is 
one  that  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  our  rulers. 


i  THE  EXPULSION  OF  SHANE  BUI. 

A  sensible  Scotch  writer  used  to  say,  that  if  the  composition 
of  the  songs  of  a  country  were  left  to  him,  he  cared  not  who 
made  its  laws.  Hence  Lord  Wharton  boasted,  that  he  rhymed 
King  James  out  of  Ireland  by  the  old  Williamite  ballad 
Lilliburlero :  and  Bishop  Percy  noticing  that  song  in  his  Re- 
liques  of  ancient  English  poetry,  (where,  by  the  bye,  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  lines,  this  Christian  Divine  found  room  for  the 
hacknied  terms  “  furious  papist,  bigotted  master,  violence  of 
his  administration,”  &c.)  quotes  his  brother  prelate,  Bishop 
King,  to  shew  that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  great 
revolution  of  1G88!”  The  effects,  real  or  fancied,  thus 
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ascribed  to  these  droggrel  rhymes,  (which  were  written  by  the 
author  of  the  “  Irish  Hudibras,”)  may  enable  the  reader  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  influence  which  our  Jacobite  songs  must 
have  had  on  the  people  of  Ireland.  Clothed  in  the  language 
of  the  Country,  which  was  always  regarded  and  still  is  cherish¬ 
ed  with  national  enthusiasm,  and  addressed  to  the  religious  and 
political  feelings  of  the  multitude,  these  songs  helped,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  counteract  the  effects  even  of  the  penal  laws. 
They  were  transmitted  from  sire  to  son,  and  imprinted  on  the 
memory  with  nearly  the  same  degree  of  reverence  as  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity.  Hence  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
were  as  much  separated  and  prejudiced  against  each  other  in 
Ireland,  as  were  the  Israelites  and  Egyptians  in  Egypt,  under 
the  rule  of  Pharoah. 

The  present  song,  which  promised  the  expulsion  of  the  sas- 
sanagh  Shane  Bui,  was,  for  that  reason,  a  general  favourite. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Ellen  Quilty,  a  fair 
Munster  Lady,  but  this  was  probably  a  nom-de-guerre, 
assumed  by  some  bard  to  avoid  detection. 


i  JOHN  O’DWYER  OE  THE  GLEN. 

Josephus,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Jewish  war,  relates,  that 
after  the  profanation  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  the  voices  of  Guardian  Angels  were  heard  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  crying  out  through  its  inmost  recesses, 
MsTaCai^^si1  EvTEt>0Ey  let  us  depart  hence.  ^o,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  when  Ireland  was  subdued,  more  by  clerical 
cabal  and  treachery,  than  by  the  arms  of  Cromwell,  a  similar 
cry  was  heard  throughout  the  devoted  land,  from  the  brave, 
betrayed,  and  deserted  Irish  leaders,  who  until  then  had  been 
the  guardian  spirits  of  the  country.  One  of  these  was  Colonel 
John  O’Dwyer,  a  distinguished  officer  who  commanded  in  the 
Counties  of  Waterford  and  Tipperary,  in  1651,  and  soon  after 
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embarked  at  the  former  port  with  500  of  his  faithful  followers 
for  Spain. — Original  Irish  Privy  Council  Booli ,  1651 — 4.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  departure  the  present  fine  ode  was  composed, 
and  it  has  ever  since  continued  a  general  favourite,  being  well 
known  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  The  air  is  an  excellent  speci¬ 
men  of  our  plaintive  music.  The  opening  of  the  first  stanza 
describes  the  peaceable  state  of  the  country  before  the  troubles, 
when  a  portentous  calm  prevailed,  like  the  silence  of  death,  or  the 
awful  stillness  which  generally  precedes  a  hurricane,  or  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  a  volcano.  The  remainder  of  the  stanza  alludes  to  the 
ravages  of  the  war.  By  the  woman  mourning  over  her  geese, 
was  meant  Ireland  lamenting  her  exiles,  who  were  called 
3eibh  pidbhAin  “  wild  geese,”  because,  like  these  birds  “  they 
flocked  together  in  concert,”  and  made  their  annual  emigration 
for  foreign  shores.  The  cutting  down  of  the  woods  indicated 
the  downfall  of  the  ancient  families.  By  the  playful  goat, 
mentioned  in  the  second  stanza,  I  should  suppose  was  meant 
some  Irish  nobleman  or  leader,  or  probably,  the  lascivious 
exiled  King  himself,  Charles  II. 

The  description  of  the  havoc  by  the  enemy,  and  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  is  throughout  conceived  in  a  high  strain  of 
poetical  feeling. 

At  the  period  to  which  this  poem  relates,  the  animosity  of 
the  English  against  their  Irish  fellow  subjects  had  reached  its 
greatest  height..  Before  this  time  horrible  acts  of  atrocity  are, 
no  doubt,  recorded,  but  they  were  in  general  local,  or  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  individual  tyranny  j  but  never  until  now 
was  the  whole  population  of  England  simultaneously  arrayed 
in  deadly  enmity  against  the  Irish.  A  plan  was  proposed  in 
the  English  Cabinet,  dooming  “  the  entire  Irish  race  to  exile  or 
death,  and  Colonizing  the  Country  with  Jews.  It  was  not 
humanity  which  checked  this  plan,  but  an  apprehension  that 
the  chosen  people  of  God  would  rival  in  commerce  their 
Christian  colleagues.”— Russell’s  Letters  by  Buhigg.  This 
national  frenzy  was  gradually  and  artfully  excited  by  a  few 
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designing  men,  who  afterwards  richly  profitted  by  this  mad¬ 
ness  of  the  many.  Amongst  other  matters  they  represented  the 
Irish  as  not  entitled  to  the  common  rights  of  humanity ;  that, 
in  fact,  like  Nebuchodonozor,  they  partook  of  the  nature  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  having  natural  hoofs  and  horns  like  their 
master,  the  devil;  and  that  a  tail  was  no  uncommon  appendage 
to  an  Irishman’s  breech.  The  present  generation  will  hardly 
believe,  that  stories  like  these  were  then  received  with  implicit 
credit  in  England.  In  the  poem  ot  Hudibras  we  are  told  that 

_ tails  by  nature  sure  were  meant 

As  well  as  beards,  for  ornament. 

To  this  passage  there  occurs,  in  Nash's  edition  of  that  poem, 
the  following  note.  “  At  Cashel,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary, 
in  Carrick  Patrick  church,  (the  cathedral  on  the  rock  of 
Cashel,)  stormed  by  Lord  Inchiquin  in  the  civil  wars,  there 
were  near  700  put  to  the  sword,  and  none  saved  but  the  Mayor’s 
wife  and  his  son.  Among  the  slain  of  the  Irish  were  found, 
when  stripped,  divers  that  had  tails  near  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
long.  Forty  soldiers,  who  were  eye-witnesses,  testified  the 
same  upon  their  oaths.”— It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  names  of 
these  forty  eye-witnesses  were  not  given,  as  it  is  not  unlikely 
but  some  of  them  might  be  traced  among  the  famous  ghost  de¬ 
positions  of  1641,  now  carefully  preserved  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Their  evidence,  however,  with  respect  to  the  tails 
had  all  the  effect  that  was  proposed.  It  was  as  firmly  believed 
by  the  vulgar  English  of  that  day,  as  Johanna  Southcot’s 
Shiloh  is  expected  by  many  of  the  same  class  at  the  present. 
Accordingly  in  the  very  year  (1647)  in  which  Cashel  was 
stormed,  a  book  was  published  in  London,  which  ran  through 
several  editions,  recommending  the  indiscriminate  murder  of  the 
Irish,  without  mercy.  The  following  extract  from  this  horrid 
book  has  few  parellels  among  the  most  sanguinary  records  of 
mankind.  —  “  These  Irish,  anciently  called  Anthopophagi, 
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man-eaters:  have  a  tradition  among  them,  that  when  the  Devill 
shewed  our  Saviour  all  the  Kingdomes  of  the  Earth  and  their 
glory,  that  he  would  not  shew  him  Ireland,  but  reserved  it  for 
himself:  it  is  probably  true,  for  he  hath  kept  it  ever  since  for 
his  own  peculiar;  the  old  Fox  foresaw  that  it  would  eclipse 
the  glory  of  all  the  rest :  he  thought  it  wisdom  to  keep  it  for  a 
Boggards  for  himself,  and  all  his  unclean  spirits  employed  in 
this  Hemisphere,  and  the  people,  to  doe  his  son  and  heire,  I 
mean  the  Pope,  that  service  for  which  Lewis  the  eleventh  kept 
his  barber  Oliver,  which  makes  them  so  blood-thirsty.  They 
are  the  very  offall  of  men,  Dregges  of  mankind,  reproache  of 
Christendome,  the  Bots  that  crawle  on  the  Beasts  taile.  I 
wonder  Rome  itself  is  not  ashamed  of  them. 

I  begge  upon  my  hands  and  knees,  that  the  expedition 
against  them  may  be  undertaken  while  the  hearts  and  hands  of 
our  soul-diery  are  hot,  to  whom  I  will  be  bold  to  say  briefly : 
Happy  *s  he  that  shall  reward  them  as  they  have  served  us : 
and  cursed  be  he  that  shall  doe  that  work  of  the  Lord  negli¬ 
gently  !  Cursed  be  he  that  holdeth  back  his  sword  from  blood!  !  ! 
yea,  Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  not  his  sword  starke  drunk  with 
Irish  blood!  !  !  that  doth  not  recompense  them  double  for  their 
hellish  treachery  to  the  English  !  that  maketh  them  not  heaps 
upon  heaps!  !  and  their  Country  a  dwelling-place  for  Dragons, 
an  astonishment  to  Nations!  Let  not  that  eye  look  for  pity* 
nor  that  hand  to  be  spared,  that  pities  or  spares  them !  and  let 
him  be  accursed,  that  curseth  them  not  bitterly !  ! !” 

Within  less  than  two  years  after  this  worse  than  Turkish 
manifesto,  Cromwell  landed  in  Ireland,  with  10,000  men,  all 
breathing  slaughter.  They  soon  made  their  swords  “  starke 
drunk  with  Irish  blood,”  and  the  awful  results  have  been  well 
described  by  our  Bards. 

As  a  relief  from  this  appalling  subject,  I  turn  to  our  poem,  of 
which  I  present  the  Irish  reader  with  an  additional  stanza. 
There  are  many  inferior  verses  current  as  part  of  it,  but  the 
following  are,  perhaps,  among  the  best. — 
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fc>’6lyAinn-yi  3  a  mb  he,  le  mnAibh  bfie^jh  ’nA  ymne, 

’V  m  yeApp  ’nA  mAp  bo  yhnmymn,  le  bAjtpAibh  mo  meAp, 
Copomn  ApiAmh  nA  y3illmn,  m  bheApnAibh  me  bbe  chpum- 
neAy, 

7lcbc  lei je Ami  bo  yilleAbh  mAp  bhpuchb  Aip  An  bh-yeup. — 
Hjoiy  o  tA  me  A3  lmcheAchc,  ’y  3A11  n-bAn  bAmbyA  yilleAbh, 
(VI 0  bbA  3liAbliAipm  omicb,  yAsyAibh  me  A’m  bhei5h. 

Tub  mnAibb  A3uy  lembb  A3  eub  A3uy  Ami  10m Abb, 
TAsyAibb  me-yi  An  c-yeil3  Aip  An  Aic  AcA  yem. 


1  BESIDE  THE  SUIR. 

This  fine  River  has  been  the  theme  of  many  a  song.  In  the 
present  allegorical  poem  the  genius  of  Ireland  appears  on  its 
banks,  predicting  “  in  sweet  accents”  the  coming  of  the 

- “  hero,  to  sweep  from  the  coast 

The  ruthless,  false-hearted  heretical  host.” 

No  liberal,  or  well  informed  Protestant  of  the  present  day 
can  be  surprised  at  these  strong  expressions  of  the  past,  if 
he  call  to  his  recollection  the  cruel  persecutions  which  the  Irish 
suffered,  and  the  sweeping  confiscations  of  their  estates  since 
the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Until  a  recent  period,  arms  and  penal 
laws  were  the  principal  instruments  of  the  Reformation  in 
Ireland.  With  us  it  literally  became  the  “  holy  faith  of  Pike 
and  Gun.”  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  faith  made 
no  progress  in  Ireland,  or  that  the  people  have  expressed 
themselves  of  it  and  its  professors  in  the  language  of  our  poem  ? 
Respect  for  the  sacred  name  of  religion  and  its  ministers,  of 
whatever  denomination,  here  prevents  serious  developements, 
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from  original  documents,  on  this  subject,  which  would  fully 
justify  these  expressions,  and  shew  that  they  were  not  the  result 
of  bigotry,  but  were  wrung  from  an  oppressed  and  persecuted 
people.  No  such  feeling,  however,  exists  towards  the  unprin¬ 
cipled  legislature  that  left  these  defenceless  victims  bound  and 
prostrate  at  the  mercy  of  their  fanatical  foes.  The  “  ferocious” 
laws  against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  so  strikingly  resemble 
those  imposed  by  the  Mahomedan  Caliph  Omar,  on  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  captured  that  city  in  637,  that,  if 
the  spirit  of  persecution  were  not  always  the  same,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  Irish  Parliament  had  the  Moslem  restrictions 
in  view,  when  framing  those  laws. — See  the  History  of  the 
Turks  for  the  following  Articles,  and  the  History  of  the  Irish 
penal  laws  for  more  copious  comments. 

1st.  “That  the  Christians  (Hibernice  Catholics )  shall  build  no 
new  churches,  and  that  Moslems  (Hib.  Protestants)  shall  be 
admitted  into  them  at  all  times.” 

[See  the  Irish  Statute  Book  for  similar  restrictions. — The 
writer  has  frequently  conversed  with  old  people  who 
attended  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service,  amid  the 
ruins  of  monasteries  and  in  lonely  vallies  and  subter¬ 
raneous  caverns;  and  during  its  performance,  it  was 
usual  to  place  a  watch  on  the  next  adjoining  eminence, 
to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  Priest  and  Mass- 
hunters.] 

2nd.  “  They  shall  not  prevent  their  children  or  friends  from 
professing  Islamism  (Hib.  Protestantism)  or  read  the  Koran 
(Hib.  Bible)  themselves.” 

[Even  in  the  present  year,  1827,  a  hot  persecution  is  being 
carried  on  by  high  church  landlords  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  against  the  poor  tenants,  for  not  sending  their 
children  to  Protestant  schools.  —  As  to  reading  in  any 
shape,  the  Catholics  were  effectually  deprived  of  that 
advantage,  for  all  education  was  denied  them. — See  the 
several  Acts  against  Popish  schoolmasters.] 
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3rd.  “They  shall  erect  no  crosses  on  their  churches  (Hib. 
chapels)  and  only  toll,  not  ring  their  bells.” 

[See  the  Irish  Statute  Book. — Crosses  erected  on  Catholic 
chapels  in  Ireland  have  been  repeatedly  prostrated 
according  to  law. — As  to  ringing  or  tolling  bells,  either 
was  early  prohibited,  and  wholly  unknown  until  of  late 
years.] 

4th.  “  They  shall  not  wear  the  Arab-dress,  ride  upon  saddles, 
&c.” 

[The  dress  (Hib.  rags )  of  the  lower  orders,  (or  according 
to  their  own  phrase  “  the  poor  slaves”)  in  Ireland,  has 
become  proverbial  for  its  wretchedness.  Their  motly, 
and  miserable  appearance  in  this  respect,  once  induced  a 
witty  foreigner  to  ask,  if  the  English  had  not  sent  over 
all  their  old  clothes  to  be  worn  by  the  Irish. — No  Catho¬ 
lic  dare  ride  a  horse  worth  £5.,  and  as  for  a  saddle,  that 
luxury  was  so  rarely  enjoyed,  that  its  prohibition  was 
considered  altogether  useless.] 

5th.  “  They  shall  pay  the  highest  deference  to  the  Mussulmans 
(Hib.  Protestants )  and  entertain  all  travellers  for  three  days 
gratis.” 

[As  for  Catholic  deference  to  Protestants  generally,  from  a 
single  example  disce  omnia.  ■—  In  the  town  of  Galway, 
the  great  majority  of  the  Inhabitants  was  always  Catholic, 
yet  not  one  of  them  durst  enter  an  open  public  building 
there,  called  the  Exchange,  with  his  hat  on ;  nay  more, 
while  in  it,  he  should  remain  uncovered,  in  the  presence  of 
his  bonneted  Protestant  neighbour,  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  deference  to  him,  and  of  his  respect  for  the 
“  glorious”  constitution.  This  degrading  observance 
was  strictly  enforced,  until  James  Daly  (the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  present  member  of  the  name  for  that  county, 
and  who  was  himself  a  Protestant  gentleman  of  consider¬ 
able  influence  in  the  town,)  put  an  end  to  it,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  last  reign.  He  walked  arm  in  arm, 
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through  the  forbidden  building,  with  a  Catholic,  who  he 
insisted  should  be  covered,  at  the  same  time  declaring  his 
determination  to  punish  any  insolent  bigot,  who,  for  the 
future,  should  attempt  to  enforce  the  above  humiliating 
mark  of  distinction.  The  spirited  conduct  of  that  gentle¬ 
man,  on  this  occasion,  secured  for  him  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  the  corporate  influence  in  the  town,  and  the 
parliamentary  representation  of  the  county ;  and  even  to 
this  day  it  is  remembered  by  the  Catholics  with  feelings  of 
gratitude. — The  remainder  of  the  Moslem  article  is  inap¬ 
plicable,  for  it  was  never  necessary  to  enforce  hospitality 
in  Ireland,  where  even  the  poorest  of  the  poor  willingly 
share  their  little  store  with  the  travelling  stranger  and  the 
distressed.  But  the  tyranny  exercised  in  this  respect  over 
such  Catholics  as  were  suffered  to  reside  in  corporate 
towns,  is  worthy  of  remark.  They  were  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  forced,  under  the  bilitting  regulations,  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  military,  and  it  may  be  added  gratis,  for  the 
pretended  remuneration  allowed  them,  generally  proved 
nominal.] 

6th.  “  They  shall  not  sell  wine  or  any  intoxicating  liquor.” _ 

7th.  “They  shall  pay  a  capitation  tax,  of  two  dinars  each, 
submit  to  an  annual  tribute,  and  become  subjects  of  the 
caliph.” 

Comment  on  these  last,  and  only  remaining  articles,  is  omitted, 
to  introduce  the  concessions  made  by  the  Mahomedan  Chief,  in 
return  for  the  above  restrictions. — “  The  Christians  shall  be 
protected  and  secured  both  in  their  laws  and  fortunes;  and 
their  churches  shall  neither  be  pulled  down  or  made  use 
of  by  any  but  themselves.” — In  vain  do  we  seek  for  con¬ 
cessions  like  these  to  the  unfortunate  Irish  Catholics.  Such 
lenity  was  too  much  for  them  even  to  expect  at  the  hands  of 
their  fellow  Christians,  and  they  were  content,  if  barely  suffered 
to  exist.  May  it  not  therefore  be  asserted,  that  the  Moslem 
rulers  of  the  seventh  century,  have  been  more  observant  of  the 
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dictates  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  approached  nearer  in 
their  practice  to  the  divine  maxims  of  the  Christian  faith, 
than  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  eighteenth.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  this  appalling  picture  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Christian  of 
Jerusalem,  in  imitation  of  his  Divine  Master,  freely  forgave  his 
enemies  and  prayed  for  them.  To  the  Irish  Catholic  we  would 
say,  “  Go  thou  and  do  likewise.” — The  day  of  persecution  has 
gone  by,  and  a  hope  remains  (notwithstanding  some  chimerical 
reformation  endeavours  now  in  progress,)  that  the  mild  spirit 
of  the  gospel  may  at  length  revisit  this  island,  and  that  the 
people  of  all  religious  denominations,  without  distinction  of 
sect  or  party,  may  finally  forget  their  differences,  and  cordially 
unite  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  Country,  and  uphold¬ 
ing  the  glory  of  the  Empire. 

To  return  to  our  poem,  I  find  it  was  composed  by  Owen 
O’Sullivan,  a  Munster  bard,  who  died  at  Knockanure,  in  the 
County  of  Kerry,  about  the  year  1784.  He  has  indulged 
much  in  compound  epithets  of  which  the  Irish  language  is  so 
capable,  but  of  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  convey  any 
idea  in  an  English  version.  This  may  account  to  the  reader  for 
the  apparent  disproportion  in  length  between  the  translation 
and  the  original. 


ON  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  GAEL. 

i  Fearflatha  O’Gnive,  the  author  of  this  ode,  was  family 
Ollamh,  or  poet  laureat  of  the  O’Nials  of  Claneboy,  and  he 
formed  one  of  the  train  of  the  celebrated  Shane  a  Diomas, 
(or  the  proud)  O’Nial,  prince  of  Ulster,  who  visited  the  court 
of  Elizabeth,  in  1562.  Camden  describes  O’Nial’s  appearance 
on  that  occasion,  and  tells  us,  “  the  Londoners  marvelled  much 
at  the  strange  sight.”  He  was  attended  by  Mac  Sweeny  the 
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Captain  of  his  guard,  Mac  Caffry  his  hereditary  standard 
bearer,  O’Gallagher  his  Marshal,  O'Gnive  his  poet,  and  several 
other  officers.  The  O’Gnives  continued  hereditary  poets  of 
Tyrone  for  a  long  period.  In  1679,  Lhuyd  mentions  the  then 
bard  of  the  name,  from  whom  he  informs  us,  he  acquired  an 
ancient  Irish  writing. — Stowe  Cat.  Vol.  1,  p.  39. — In  O’Conor’s 
Dissertations  will  be  found  an  English  prose  translation  of  part 
of  the  present  poem.  The  original  was  addressed  principally 
to  the  Native  Chieftains,  whose  tottering  and  degraded  state, 
and  horrible  persecutions  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  are  so 
powerfully  portrayed.  O’Gnive  may  be  considered  as  the 
Tyrtaeus  not  only  of  Ulster,  but  of  Ireland.  His  poems, 
particularly  the  present,  had  no  small  influence  in  exciting 
O’Nial  to  carry  fire  and  sword  through  the  North,  and  rousing 
the  ancient  Irish  nobility  to  arms  against  their  oppressors  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

2  **  The  word  went  forth.” - 

The  proclamations  of  the  Lord  Justice  Sussex,  in  1563, 
against  the  Catholic  Clergy,  and  to  compel  the  people,  under 
heavy  fines,  to  frequent  the  new  reformation  service,  are 
here  alluded  to.  Of  all  the  measures  ever  adopted,  and  there 
were  many,  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  Irish  from  the  English 
government,  this  pious  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their  souls, 
always  proved  the  most  effectual.  Our  ancestors,  it  seems, 
wished  to  go  to  heaven  their  own  way,  but  that  w’ould  not  be 
permitted.  The  queen  declared  herself  paramount  over  the  souls 
of  the  Irish  as  well  as  their  bodies,  and  this  prerogative  has  been 
since  stiffly  maintained,  formerly  by  the  sword,  and  afterwards 
by  penal  laws,  even  to  the  present  day.  In  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  reign  of  James  the  first,  the  principal  charge 
brought  against  a  refractory  Irishman  in  Cork  was,  that “  he 
swore  an  othe  not  to  be  governed  by  any  Kinge,  but  such  as 
should  give  him  the  libertie  of  his  conscience.” — Orig.  MS.  in 
the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin. 
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3  “  An  hour  may  come.”--  ■ 

So  odious  did  the  settlers  render  themselves  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  to  the  Irish,  that,  in  process  of  time,  all  distinction  was 
lost  between  an  Englishman  and  an  enemy.  In  fact  the  terms 
became  synonymous.  The  people  exulted  in  the  misfortunes 
of  England,  and  its  destruction,  or  downfall,  was  always  looked 
forward  to  with  a  hope  which  consoled  them  under  every  afflic¬ 
tion.  This  forced,  but  justifiable  feeling,  was  carefully  kept 
alive  by  the  bards.  The  following  stanza,  is  one  out  of  thou¬ 
sands  which  might  be  produced  to  that  effect. — 

bo  cbpeAys^ip  <dt  y^esb^l  iy  yheib  <<hi  3<<ioth  ni^p  ymdl, 
'llUybp^nn,  YeAy^p,  ’l*  ^  bhibh  tiA  b-p<dpc  ; 

<An  ceAmh^ip  r\6  yep,  <Cy  yeuch  <<ai  cpoibbe  m^p  cA, 
2l’y  nA  yen  bo  b-yeibip  30  yyuisbbiy  bAy. 

The  world  subdued  — like  chaff  before  the  blast 
The  host  of  Ceesar — Alexander— past, — 

Proud  Tarah’s  site  is  green — and  Troy’s  in  dust, 

And  England’s  hour  may  come— remembering,  trust. 

4  “  The  plough  hath  passed  each  hallowed  mound, 

Where  sages  weighed  a  nation’s  right. 

This  passage  is  explained  by  the  following  extract,  taken 
from  an  Irish  Privy  Council  Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  pre¬ 
served  in  Dublin  Castle.—"  Articles  betwixt  the  Counsell  of 
Ireland  and  Sir  John  O’Reyley,  knt.  of  the  co.  of  Cavan,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Breney,  alias  O’Reilie’s  countrie,  the  28th  of 
Aug.  in  the  25th  year  of  the  Queen's  reign.  Item,  he  shall 
not  assemble  the  Queen’s  people  upon  hills,  or  use  any  Iraghtes 
or  paries  upon  hills.— He  shall  not  keepe  any  Irish  Brahons,  or 
suffer  the  Irish  Brahon’s  lawes  to  be  used  within  his  countrie. 

_ jle  shall  not  take  Earyckes  or  recompences  for  murther  or 

killinge,  or  suffer  any  other  under  him  to  take  the  like.— He 
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shall  not  give  comberick  to  any  gent,  or  Lorries’  men,  children 
or  brethern  that  shall  happen  to  offend  against  the  Queen’s 
lawes. — He  shall  not  levy  any  black  rent. — He  shall  not  use, 
ne  keepe  within  his  house,  any  Irishe  Barde,  Carroghe  or 
Rymor,  but  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power  help  to  remove  them 
from  his  countrie.” — From  the  orig.  MS.  A.  D.  1584. 

5  “  Tis  England  all” - 

A  century  after  this  period,  Lawrence  boasted,  that  Ireland 
might  be  called  west  England.  The  statement  was,  however, 
fallacious.  It  is  not  so  yet,  and  unless  the  policy  materially 
change,  ages  may  roll  round  before  it  can  be  so.  Ireland  has 
been  rendered  a  paralyzed  limb  on  the  empire,  but  sufficient 
nerve  remains,  by  which,  in  some  frenzied  or  convulsive  mo¬ 
ment,  it  may  inflict  a  sudden  and  deadly  wound  on  the  body 
which  it  ought  to  protect,  support,  and  adorn.  May  this  awful 
truth  sink  deep  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  it  yet  in  their 
power  to  avert  so  dreadful  a  retribution. 

6  “  Banba  no  more  her  sons  can  trace 

In  failing  heart  and  feeble  hand.” 

The  atrocities  committed  by  the  English  in  Ireland, in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  our  bards  and  histo¬ 
rians,  but  the  descriptions  in  most  are  too  general,  because  the 
acts  were  too  numerous  to  admit  of  particular  detail.  “  When,” 
says  our  distinguished  countryman,  Curran,  (whose  talented 
Son’s  translations  enrich  these  volumes,)  “  you  endeavour  to 
convey  an  idea  of  a  great  number  of  barbarians,  practising  a 
great  variety  of  cruelties  upon  an  incalculable  multitude  of 
sufferers,  nothing  defined  or  specific  finds  its  way  to  the  heart, 
nor  is  any  sentiment  excited  save  that  of  a  general  erratic  un¬ 
appropriated  commiseration.’’  For  the  purpose  therefore  of 
conveying  a  definite  idea  of  the  actions,  described  in  general 
terms  in  our  poem,  a  single  instance  out  of  many  which  might 
be  collected,  may  suffice. — 
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Francis  Cosby,  a  person  of  slender  fortune  in  England,  be¬ 
took  himself  to  Ireland  as  an  adventurer,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary.  He  directed  his  course  to  the  territory  of  Leix,  recently 
converted  into  Shire-ground  by  the  name  of  the  Queen’s 
County,  and  the  scene  of  the  horrid  massacre  of  Mullamast. 
Having  recommended  himself  to  the  attention  of  the  chief 
governor,  he  was,  by  patent  dated  10  Sept.  1558,  appointed 
“  general”  of  the  “  Kerne,”  as  the  then  police  was  called, 
after  the  ancient  Irish  foot-soldiers.  Of  these,  (l  General” 
Cosby  had  32  under  his  immediate  command,  and  with  then- 
assistance,  he  performed  prodigies  of  valour  against  the  de¬ 
fenceless  natives,  on  whom  he  was  authorized  to  exercise 
Martial  law,  and  inflict  capital  punishment,  at  pleasure.  The 
gallows  became  his  favourite  implement  of  death,  as  the 
cheapest  mode  of  despatching  the  surrounding  proprietory,  and 
he,  accordingly,  had  one  erected  near  his  house  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Stradbally  Abbey,  upon  a  spot,  to  this  day  called 
Gallows-hill.  Here  he  kept  up  a  continual  scene  of  execution 
for  many  years,  hanging  the  people  in  numbers,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  suspending  them  alive  in  chains,  with  loaves  of  bread 
placed  before  them,  in  order  to  render  their  death  more  painful. 
These  necessary  severities,  as  they  were  called,  became  a  sure 
passport  to  the  further  favourable  notice  of  government ;  and  Sit- 
Henry  Sydney,  Lord  Deputy,  in  his  State  papers,  reported,  that 
it  was  needless  to  make  Leix  Shire- ground,  so  great  and  success¬ 
ful  was  the  care  of  Francis  Cosby  and  some  others,  in  preserving 
the  public  tranquillity;  but  the  Deputy  might  have  added, 
in  the  quaint  pedantry  of  his  day,  ubi  solitudinem  faciunt 
tranquillitatem  appellant.  The  tranquillizer,  however,  was 
richly  rewarded  for  his  “  zeal  and  services  against  the  Irish,” 
by  several  grants  of  lands  in  the  new  Shire-ground,  made  to 
him  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Falmes,  by  the  Queen.  Having 
reached  the  age  of  70  years,  he  was  at  length  slain  by  the 
natives,  in  a  battle  of  which  Camden  gives  the  following 
account,  in  his  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth.— “  When  Arthur, 
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Lord  Grey,  landed  in  Ireland  to  take  possession  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenancy,  before  he  received  the  sword  and  other  insignia  of  his 
office,  hearing  that  some  rebels,  under  the  command  of  Fitz- 
Eustace  and  Phelim  Mac  Hugh,  prince  of  the  numerous  family 
of  the  O’Birnes,  were  committing  great  outrages  and  had  their 
retreat  at  Glandillough,  25  miles  south  of  Dublin,  to  strike 
greater  terror  by  a  vigorous  beginning,  he  commanded  the 
leaders  of  the  band,  who  came  from  every  quarter  to  salute 
him  on  his  arrival,  to  collect  a  body  of  troops,  and  go  along 
with  him  against  the  rebels,  who  immediately  retreated  into 
Glandillough.  Glandillough  is  a  grassy  valley,  fit  for  feeding 
sheep,  but  a  great  part  of  it  marshy,  with  many  rocky  precipices 
and  surrounded  with  thick  shrubby  woods,  so  that  the  paths 
and  passes  are  scarce  known  even  to  the  inhabitants.  When 
the  army  came  to  this  place,  Cosby,  general  of  the  light  Irish 
foot,  which  are  called  Kernes,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  place,  apprised  the  rest  of  the  leaders  how  very  dan¬ 
gerous  it  would  be  to  attack  them  in  that  valley,  so  fit  for 
ambuscades;  nevertheless  he  expected  them  with  the  most 
manly  courage  to  dare  the  danger,  and  immediately,  although 
he  was  above  70  years  old,  rushed  forward  with  the  rest  of 
them.  The  instant  they  entered  the  valley  they  were  over¬ 
whelmed  with  a  shower  of  arrows  like  hail,  from  the  rebels, 
who  were  hid  in  every  side  among  the  thickets,  so  that  they 
could  not  even  see  them.  The  greater  part  fell,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  struggling  through  the  most  difficult  paths  on  the  pre¬ 
cipices,  with  difficulty  escaped  to  the  Lord- lieutenant,  who 
waited  for  the  event  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  together  with  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  and  Wingfield,  engineer  general,  who,  well 
knowing  the  danger,  kept  one  of  his  nephews,  George  Carew 
with  him,  against  his  will,  reserving  him  for  still  greater  honors. 
There  were  lost  in  this  attack,  Peter  Carew  the  younger, 
George  Moore,  Audley,  and  Cosby  himself,  a  man  flourishing 
in  military  glory.” 

Francis  Cosby  left  three  sons,  Henry  who  died  in  England, 
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Arnold  who  was  executed  in  1590,  for  killing  Lord  Bourke 
of  Castleconnell,  and  Alexander*  who  succeeded  his  father  and 
trod  in  his  footsteps,  but  particularly  in  his  mode  of  tranquilli¬ 
zing  the  Irish.  Tradition  relates,  that  he  used  to  hang  them 
in  groups,  on  a  large  willow  tree,  near  the  Abbey  of  Stradbally; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  common  expression,  that  his 
Sallow  appeared  melancholy  and  unfurnished,  whenever  it  was 
without  one  or  more  of  the  Irish  hanging  on  its  boughs.  This 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  surname  Soileioge,  or,  of  the 
Sallow,  which  the  country,  through  reproach,  bestowed  on  him 
and  his  descendants.  For  these  and  other  acts  of  “  necessary 
severity,”  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  sue  out  a  pardon,  or  patent 
of  Indemnity,  which  is  dated  the  6th  of  Dec.  1593.  This 
was  one  of  the  legal  indulgences  for  crime,  which  were 
readily  obtained,  at  small  pecuniary  fines,  for  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  acts  against  the  Irish;  but  for  offences,  even  of  a  trivial 
nature  against  the  English,  it  was  both  difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive  to  procure  them.  Not  long  after,  however,  Alexander 
Cosby  fell  in  battle,  and  like  his  father  was  suddenly  summoned 
to  account  before  another  tribunal.  In  the  year  1596,  Owny 
Mac  Rory  O’ More,  Chieftain  of  Leix,  demanded  a  passage 
for  his  men  over  Stradbally  bridge,  and  the  request,  being  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  formal  challenge  to  fight,  was  refused.  On  the  19th 
of  May,  Cosby  hearing  that  the  O’Mores  were  on  the  march, 
headed  his  kerne,  and  proceeded  to  defend  the  bridge,  taking 
with  him  his  eldest  son  Francis,  who  was  married  a  year  before 
to  Helena  Harpole  of  Shrule,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  AVilliam, 
born  but  nine  weeks  before  this  fatal  battle  of  the  bridge. 
Dorcas  Sydney,  (for  she  would  never  allow  herself  to  be  called 
Cosby,)  and  her  daughter-in-law,  placed  themselves  at  a 


*  He  married  Dorcas  Sydney,  a  relation  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  so  numer¬ 
ous  were  the  grants  of  land  obtained  by  him  and  his  Father,  from  the  28th  of 
Feb.  1562,  when  the  latter  got  the  suppressed  religious  house  of  Stradballye, 
that  they  at  one  time  possessed  half  the  Queen  s  County  and  a  1  ownship  ovei.  - 
This  narrative  is  taken  from  an  orig .  MS.  of  the  late  Admiral  Coshy . 
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window  of  the  abbey  to  see  the  fight,  and  for  some  time  beheld 
their  husbands  bravely  maintaining  their  ground.  At  length 
Alexander  Cosby,  as  he  was  pressing  forward,  was  shot,  and 
dropped  down  dead.  Upon  this  his  kerne  with  melancholy  and 
mournful  outcries  began  to  give  way;  and  Francis  Cosby 
the  son,  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned,  endeavoured  to 
save  himself  by  leaping  over  the  bridge,  but  the  moment  he 
cleared  the  battlements  he  was  also  shot,  and  fell  dead  into  the 
river.  This,  as  might  be  supposed,  must  have  been  a  shock¬ 
ing  scene  to  the  widowed  ladies,  who  beheld  the  entire  from  the 
Abbey;  yet  it  is  recorded,  that  Helena  Cosby,  with  the  coolest 
presence  of  mind,  addressed  herself  to  Dorcas  Sydney,  saying, 
“  Remember,  mother,  that  my  father  was  shot  before  my 
husband,  and  therefore  the  latter  was  the  legal  possessor  of  the 
estate,  and  consequently  I  am  entitled  to  my  thirds  or  dowry.” 
The  Cosby  party  being  entirely  routed,  O’More  ransacked 
the  Abbey,  but  conveyed  the  infant  and  widows  to  a  place 
of  safety.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  pensions  to  the  latter  in 
consequence  of  their  husband’s  laudable  services,  and  the 
O’Mores  having  been  declared  traitors,  their  estates  were  con¬ 
fiscated.  The  feuds,  however,  between  them  and  the  Cosbies 
still  raged  with  violence.  The  infant  having  died,  Richard 
Cosby  succeeded  to  the  Estate,  and  became  leader  of  the  kerne. 
Eager  to  revenge  the  deaths  of  his  father  and  brother,  he 
challenged  the  O’Mores  to  fight  a  pitched  battle.  They  met 
in  1606,  in  the  glen  of  Aghnahely,  under  the  rock  of  Dunamase, 
and  the  engagement  was  the  most  bloody  ever  fought  between 
these  rivals.  After  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict,  fortune  de¬ 
clared  in  favor  of  Cosby.  The  O’Mores  were  defeated  with 
considerable  loss,  and  seventeen  of  the  principal  of  the  clan 
lay  dead  on  the  field.  The  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth 
century  completed  the  destruction  of  the  O’Mores,  but  con¬ 
firmed  the  Cosby  family  in  its  possessions. 

The  foregoing  is  a  single  picture,  intended  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  general  practices  of  the  English  in  Ireland,  and  of  the 
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sanguinary  struggles  which  subsisted  between  them  and  the 
natives,  in  every  part  of  the  Island,  lor  centuries.  The  Cosbies 
fought  bravely  in  defence  of  the  possessions  they  acquired, 
and,  so  far,  they  deserved  them;  but  other  settlers  resorted  to 
very  different  modes  of  aggrandizement,  in  this  ill-fated  land  of 
adventure.  Amongst  these,  Richard  Boyle,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  the  “  great  earl  of  Cork,”  stands  eminently  con¬ 
spicuous.  From  an  obscure  adventurer,  this  man  gradually 
became  the  most  powerful  individual  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  re¬ 
lated,  that  Cromwell,  a  kindred  spirit,  when  he  visited  Munster, 
declared  that  if  there  had  been  an  earl  of  Cork  in  each  of  the 
provinces,  there  would  have  been  no  rebellion ;  perhaps,  it  might 
be  added,  because  there  would  have  been  but  few  or  none  left 
to  complain.  The  world  is  already  acquainted  with  Boyle’s 
story,  or  with  such  parts  of  it  as  his  partial  biographers,  or  eulo¬ 
gists  rather,  thought  proper  to  communicate;  but  his  true  cha¬ 
racter  has  been  studiously  concealed.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter"  written  by  him  from  his  mansion  at  Youghal,  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  on  25th  Feb.  1641,  may  serve,  for  so 
much,  to  shew  him  in  his  true  colours. — “  But  to  return  to 
Ireland  wherein  my  fortune  lyes,  and  wherein  I  have  eaten  the 
most  parte  of  my  bread  for  these  last  54  years,  and  have  made  it 
a  great  parte  of  my  study  to  understand  this  kingdome  and 
people,  in  their  owne  true  essence  and  natures ;  I  doe  beseech 
your  lordshipp,  beleeve  this  great  truth  from  me,  that  there  is 
not  many,  (nay  I  may  more  truely  say,)  very  few  or  none,  that 
is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Romish  religion,  but  he  is 
either  publiquely  in  this  action,  or  privately  in  his  heart,  an 
assistant  or  welwisher  unto  it,  for  this  rebellion  hath  infected 
all  of  them,  and  the  contagion,  thereof,  is  dispersed  throughout 
the  kingdome,  and  as  the  poyson  is  general!,  soe  hath  his  ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  parliament  a  fitt  opportunitie  offered  them,  for 
these  their  treasons  to  roote  the  popish  partie  of  the  natives  out 


*  Preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin. 
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of  the  kingdome,  and  to  plant  it  with  English  protestants,  for 
soe  long  as  English  and  Irish  Protestants  and  Papists  live  heer, 
intermingled  together,  wee  can  never  have  firme  and  assured 
peace,  and  his  Majestie  may  now  justly  interest  himselfe  in  all 
their  lands  and  confiscations,  and  have  roome  enough  to  plant 
this  kingdome  with  new  English,  which  will  raise  him  a  great 
revenue,  and  secure  the  kingdome  to  the  crowne  of  England, 
ivhich  it  will  never  be  so  long  as  these  Irish  papists  have  any 
land  here,  or  are  suffered  to  live  therein.  For  admitt,  there  be 
but  now  200,000  Irish  papists  in  actual  rebellion,  which  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  least  number  that  they  are,  it  must  not  be  the 
worke  of  a  second  conquest,  to  proceed  slowly  and  sparingly, 
but  roundly  and  really  with  plentiful  provisions  of  all  kynde  to 
support  a  warre,  I  assure  your  lordship  it  infinitely  comforts  all 
us  good  subjects,  that  his  Majesty  hath  been  graciously  pleased, 
now  at  the  last,  to  issue  proclamations  from  thence,  whereby 
the  rebells,  with  their  abbettors,  adherents  and  releivers,  are 
proclaimed  Traytors;  and  yf  it  would  please  his  Majesty,  with 
assent  of  parliament,  to  cause  an  Act  presently  to  be  passed 
there,  to  attainte  them  all  of  high  treason  and  to  confiscate  their 
lands  and  estates,  to  the  Crowne,  it  would  utterly  dishearten 
them,  and  encourage  the  English  to  serve  couragiously  against 
them,  in  hope  to  be  settled  in  the  lands  of  them  they  shall  kill  or 
otherwise  destroy.  Yf  your  lordshipp  thinke  it  fitt  to  commu¬ 
nicate  this,  my  undigested  proposition,  to  Mr.  Pym,  Mr. 
Hambden,  Mr.  Strowde,  and  such  other  prime  and  active 
men  of  the  house  of  Commons  as  you  shall  thinke  fittest,  and 
that  your  lordshipp  and  they  doe  relish  it,  I  would  gladly  upon 
notice  thereof,  yf  soe  required,  reduce  my  conceipts  herein,  to  a 
more  perfect  declaration  and  exacter  method.” — Such  was  the 
horrible  proposition  of  this  hoary  monster,  not  the  destruction 
of  a  single  clan  or  district,  as  was  afterwards  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution  in  Scotland,  but  the  indiscriminate  extirpation  of  an 
entire  people,  among  whom  he  “  had  eaten  the  most  part  of  his 
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bread  for  54  years  !”  Oh !  calumniated  Prince  of  Orange, 
comparatively  pusillanimous  exterminator,  who,  after  this,  will 
think  thee  worth  noticing  as  the  pigmy  murderer  of  Glenco  ? 
It  is  time  that  posterity  should  do  justice,  and  that  the  memory 
of  this  infamous  earl  should,  at  length,  be  consigned  to  the 
eternal  immitigable  execration  of  mankind.  It  avails  but  little 
as  to  his  exculpation,  that  the  hideous  project  was  not  then 
realized.  In  England  it  was  unattended  to,  because  there  they 
were  otherwise  employed.  In  Ireland,  however,  he  pressed  it  on 
the  Lord’s  justices,  and  they,  particularly,  the  notorious  Parsons, 
proceeded  far  towards  carrying  it  into  execution.  This  appears 
from  a  letter  of  the  latter  to  the  execrable  proposer,  dated, 
Dublin,  20th  June,  1643,  wherein  he  tells  him,  “  I  am  of  your 
mind  that  a  thorow  destruction  must  he  made,  before  we  can 
settle  upon  a  safe  peace.  I  pray  you  spare  none,  but  indict 
all  of  quality  or  estate.  We  have  done  so  hereabouts  to  many 
thousands,  and  have  already  executed  some.”  *— I  shall  add 
no  more.  The  soul  sickens  at  these  dreadful  recitals,  which 
not  even  the  sanguinary  archives  of  the  Turk  can  equal. 
Sufficient,  however,  has  been  given  to  shew,  that  there  was  abun¬ 
dant  cause  for  the  feelings  and  expressions  of  the  Minstrels, 
who  mourned  over  the  afflictions  of  their  native  land. 

The  Reformation,  and  its  offspring,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  were 
sources  of  innumerable  evils  to  Ireland.  The  latter,  particu¬ 
larly,  arrayed  the  people  against  each  other,  and  originated 
those  violent  feelings  of  hatred  and  animosity  in  the  Protestant 
mind,  against  the  Catholics,  which,  even  yet,  are  not  entirely 
allayed.  But  that  this  was  a  Protestant  and  not  a  Popish 
plot,  few  well  informed  persons  of  the  present  day  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt.  From  a  careful  inspection  of  all  the  original 
documents  connected  with  this  dark  transaction,  preserved  in 
the  State  Paper  Office,  London,  and  without  reference  to  any 


*  This  Letter  is  also  preserved  in  the  same  Library. 
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other  source  or  circumstance  whatever,  I  do  declare  it  to  be 
my  solemn  conviction  that  the  entire  was  planned  and  con¬ 
ducted,  from  beginning  to  end,  by  Cecil,  Secretary  of  State  to 
James  the  first.  I  do  not  intend  here  to  enter  into  the  particu¬ 
lars  which  led  me  to  this  conclusion,  nor,  indeed,  is  this  the 
place  for  so  doing.  One  only  document,  therefore,  I  shall 
notice,  and  that  is  the  official  report  drawn  up  by  Levinus 
Moncke,  and  throughout  corrected  by  his  master  the  Secretary, 
in  his  own  hand-writing.*  When  perusing  this  elaborate  state¬ 
ment,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  certain  passages  could  not  have 
bean  expunged,  or  particular  interlined  amendments  made  by 
Cecil,  if  he  had  not  been  well  acquainted  with  the  plot  before 
the  delivery  of  the  letter  to  Lord  Monteagle.  If  Doctor 
Lingard,  perhaps  the  ablest  of  England’s  Historians,  had  per¬ 
sonally  inspected  these  papers,  he  probably  would  have  been 
more  decided  in  his  account  of  this  horrid  Anti-Catholic 
conspiracy. 

In  concluding  the  few  desultory  observations,  which  have 
been  considered  necessary  to  explain  some  passages  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  part  of  this  collection,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  they 
were  undertaken  with  reluctance,  and  are  ended  without  regret. 
Ungrateful,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  task,  to  turn  over  the 
crimsoi  ed  annals  of  a  people,  whose  calamities  have  classed 
them  mongst  the  most  persecuted  of  mankind.  One  great 
consolation,  however,  was  afforded,  by  the  reflection  that  the 
day  of  persecution  has  passed  away;  that  the  children  of  the 
tyrant  and  the  slave,  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  now 
mingle,  without  distinction,  in  the  great  mass  of  society ;  and 


Anothei  paper,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  King,  (directing  certain  queries 
to  be  put  to  John  Johnson,  alias  Guy  Fawkes,)  deserves  attention,  as  a  curious 
record  of  the  cruelty  and  pedantry  of  that  weak  and  worthless  Monarch.  It 
thus  concludes,  “  If  he  will  not  otherwise  confesse,  the  gentler  tortures  are  to 
be  first  applied  unto  him,  et  sic,  per  gradus,  ad  ima  tenditur,  and  so  God 
speed  your  good  work,  '.’’—From  the  orig.  MS. 
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that  the  angry  passions  which  formerly  raged  with  violence, 
are  generally  and  rapidly  declining.  May  no  untoward  circum¬ 
stance  occur  to  interrupt  this  happy  procedure;  and,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  our  modern  bards, — 

“  May  Erin’s  sons,  of  every  caste, 

Be  Irishmen,  from  first  to  last, 

Nor  name  or  creed  divide  them.” 


PART  IV. 


ODES,  ELEGIES,  &c. 


1  he  Baids  ot  Ireland  have  displayed  a  genius  worthy  of 
any  age  or  nation. 


James  Macpherson. 

Dissertation  concerning  the  Poems  of  Ossian. 


ODES,  ELEGIES,  &c. 


- “  paulb  majora  canamus.” 

None  of  the  Northern  Nations  of  Europe  can  produce  such 
ancient,  authentic  and  valuable  poetic  remains,  as  Ireland. 
The  influence  which  this  divine  art  has  ever  exercised  over  the 
human  mind,  hath  been  early  felt  and  long  acknowledged  in  this 
Island,  and  even  at  the  present  day  its  force  is  far  from  being- 
extinguished.  Though  the  preceding  parts  of  our  collection 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  lyric  song,  particularly  of  the 
class  usually  adapted  to  music,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Irish  language  abounds  with  productions  of  native  genius,  and 
is  rich  in  every  department  of  poetry,  from  the  pointed  epigram, 
to  the  majestic  epic.  That  the  ancient  Irish  possessed  several 
heroic  poems,  before  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  is  manifest 
from  many  fragments  yet  remaining;  and,  that  they  had  Homer’s 
works,  or  at  least  the  Books  of  the  Iliad,  translated,  there  is 
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reason  to  conclude  from  extracts,  still  extant.*  This  class,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  few  preliminary 
remarks,  as  no  specimen  of  that  higher  order  of  national  poetry 
is  given;  but  having  been  incidentally  mentioned,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  observe,  that  the  best  informed  and  most  liberal 
Scottish  writers,  seem  at  length  inclined  to  admit,  that  Mac- 
pherson’s  long  contested  “  Poems  of  Ossian,”  are  principally 
founded  on  Irish  metrical  remains,  which,  like  our  music,  had 
long  been  common  to  both  countries,  until  exclusively  claimed 
by  Scotland  in  the  last  century.  The  names  of  the  persons  and 
places  contained  in  these  elegant  productions,  and  the  scenery 
which  they  throughout  describe,  clearly  indicate  the  country  of 
their  origin.  In  Ireland  they  have  been  recited  and  sung  for 
centuries,  under  the  general  name  of  Finian  poems,  Fin,  (father 
of  the  bard  Oisin,  the  Fingal  of  Macpherson’s  Ossian ,)  being 
the  principal  hero;  and  not  only  are  they  repeated,  from  memory. 


*  Our  countryman,  Scotus,  translated  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  from  Greek, 
in  the  eighth  century. —  Usher,  Sytloge. — In  a  large  Irish  Medical  treatise, 
written  on  vellum,  and  bearing  the  date,  1303,  in  the  writer’s  collection  of  Irish 
MSS.  Homer’s  beautiful  description  of  the  rising  morn,  ~H(j.a;  S’tjgiyivtra  (pavti 

‘50  SoSanTuXm;  Hu/;,  is  thus  translated -  2lp  cheAb-bhloyjAMi  nA 

cornhAoipAch  injheAn  poy-mheApAeh  nA  rriAibne - 1  have 

somewhere  found  the  well  known  line,  B n  S'axtuiv  3Tva  voX-jq/Xoiir-Boio 

SraXaa-an;,  not  inadequately  rendered — ^'lliubh  All  ye  50  C1U111  Alp 
clllUl'flhAvf  11 A  p'Aip^e  COppAnAell  cpom. — There  is  also  in  the  same 
collection  an  old  mutilated  copy  of  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Theocritus,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  latter  Idylliums,  into  Irish  verse.  The  curious 
medical  volume  alluded  to,  was  purchased  by  Garret  earl  of  Kildare,  in  1500, 
he  being  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for  20  live  cows. — Memorand,  in  libro. 
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by  the  people  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  they  are  also 
found  in  numerous  manuscripts  of  considerable  antiquity. 

But  the  honorable  task  of  illustrating  these  national  poems, 
and  of  developing  their  beauties,  seems  reserved  for  some 
favoured  individual  in  whom  the  genius  of  the  Poet  shall  be 
combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  and  languages  of 
these  islands.  From  one  possessing  those  requisites  much  may 
be  anticipated.  He  will  be  enabled  to  dispel  the  mist  in  which 
these  relics  have  been  so  long  enveloped,  and  point  out  the 
native  country  of  the  Bard  of  the  West,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  improbable  but  he  may  also  discover,  that 
the  narrative  pieces,  which  resemble  so  many  separate  episodes, 
are  but  scattered  fragments  of  a  regular  Epic,  which  at  some 
remote  period  was  perfect  and  entire. — In  any  event,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  these  heroic  remains,  stamp  a  high  poetic  character 
on  the  ancient  muse  of  Ireland. 

Her  claim,  however,  to  that  character  does  not  depend  on  these 
alone,  nor  on  any  single  class  of  poetical  composition.  In  that, 
for  example,  of  Historical  poetry,  which  I  rank  next  to  the  Epic, 
there  are  several  valuable  specimens,*  on  the  more  ancient  of 


*  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  Vol.  ii.  p.  92,  bears  ample 
testimony  to  their  high  authority.  In  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the  late  Bishop 
Percy,  in  1786,  (the  original  now  lies  before  me,)  after  alluding  to  the  Irish 
poem,  afterwards  mentioned  in  his  work,  he  says,  “  of  all  our  (i.  e.  the  Scotch,) 
historical  monuments,  this  is  the  most  ancient,  and  of  the  first  importance  to  our 
early  history  ;  and  it  would  be  a  high  favour  to  the  whole  Scotish  nation  if  any 
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which,  our  early  history  mainly  depends.  With  this  fact 
before  us,  what  opinion  must  we  form  of  those  writers  of  the  last 
century,  Harris,  Beauford,  Campbell,  Ledwich,  and  others,  to 
whom  the  language  of  these  poems  was  unknown,  and  yet  who 
dogmatized  so  magisterially  on  our  national  history  ?  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  last  of  these,  in  his  sceptical  volume,  never 
even  alludes  to  Irish  poetry.  Many  fine  historical  poems  have 
been  composed  since  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion,  but  they  are 
mostly  descriptive  of  the  disasters  and  oppressions  of  the  country, 
or  contain  constant  allusions  to  the  manifold  afflictions,  with 
which  it  has  been  visited,  since  that  memorable  period.  Hence 
they  are  generally  of  a  melancholy  cast,  and  present  a  mixture 
of  Historic  truth  and  elegiac  woe,  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  poetry 
of  this  ill-treated  land.  Several  of  these  poems,  which  might, 


copy  of  that  chronicle,”  (i.  e.  the  poem,)  “could  be  procured,  for  O’Flaherty 
speaks  as  if  different  copies  were  extant.  I  cannot  too  earnestly  entreat  your 
lordship  to  use  every  application  to  procure  so  valuable  a  national  record,  which 
all  our  antiquaries  so  earnestly  wish  to  see.” — These  were  the  "  antiquaries,” 
who  after  impugning  every  point  of  Irish  History,  were  at  length  obliged  to  resort 
to  Ireland,  for  documents  to  support  their  own.— Pinkerton  proceeds.  “  Depend 
on  it,  my  Lord,  that  I  am  a  stranger  to  that  little  invidious  spirit,  which  animates 
most  Scottish  antiquaries  against  the  antiquities  of  that  noble  island,  and  worthy 
sister  of  Britain,  in  which  you  now  dwell.”—  Orig.  Letter, —It  were  to  be  wished 
that  this  creditable  feeling  had  been  more  general ;  but  our  countrymen  may  be 
assured  that  their  early  history,  poetry  and  antiquities,  have  suffered  no  injury 
from  that  “  little  invidious  spirit  which  animated,”  not  only  Scottish  but  also 
English  writers  of  almost  every  class,  during  the  last  century,  even  from  the 
elegant  but  unfaithful  historian,  Hume,  down  to  the  wretched  tourist,  Twiss.  They 
were  too  firmly  fixed  on  the  immutable  basis  of  truth  to  be  shaken  by  assailants 
whose  works  are  now  almost  entirely  forgotten  ;  while  the  vestigia  veritatis  which 
they  assailed,  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time,  imperishable  monuments  of  the 
character,  genius  and  learning  of  ancient  Ireland. 
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with  propriety,  be  termed  Political  or  Historical  elegies,  are 
extant.  One  of  the  most  popular  concludes  this  volume. 

Allied  to  the  heroic  poem  is  the  Rosy  Catha  or  ancient  War 
ode,  and  of  this  species  of  Bardic  composition,  there  are  several 
remnants  of  uncommon  spirit  and  beauty  interspersed  through¬ 
out  our  mouldering  manuscripts.  The  sublime,  and  also  what 
may  be  termed  the  lesser,  ode,  frequently  occur;  and  the  names 
of  Ameryin,  Ferceirtne,  Toma,  Dalian,  Maolmore  and  other 
bards,  who  flourished  long  anterior  to  the  tenth  century,  are 
found  in  our  neglected  volumes,  prefixed  to  lyrical  pieces  which 
would  do  honor  to  the  literary  character  of  any  country.  In  the 
department  of  divine  poetry,  there  are  numerous  authors,  but  the 
sacred  odes  and  hymns  of  Donoyh  O’Daly,  abbot  of  Boyle  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  merit  especial  notice.  He  was  the  most 
distinguished  Irish  poet  from  the  arrival  of  the  English  to  his  own 
time,  and  was  called  the  Ovid  of  Ireland,  from  the  sweetly 
flowing  melody  of  his  verse.  Like  Prudentius,  to  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  much  superior,  he  confined  his  muse  to  sacred 
subjects,  and  conveyed  the  sublime  truths  and  moral  maxims  of 
Religion  in  the  fascinating  language  of  poetry. — Many  of  his 
hymns,  are,  to  this  day,  repeated  from  memory,  in  several  parts 
of  Ireland.  Were  a  comparison  to  be  instituted  between  him 
and  any  English  poet,  it  should  be  with  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  “  Night  Thoughts,”  whom,  in  piety,  genius  and  learning, 
he  appears  to  have  resembled.  The  publication  of  the  poems 
of  our  venerable  abbot,  would  prove  an  acceptable  and  valuable 
present  to  the  Irish  people. 


VOL.  If. 
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In  the  rich,  but  imperfectly  explored,  mine  of  Irish  poetry, 
which  teems  with  brilliant  gems  of  national  genius,  the  elegiac 
vein  is  that  most  likely  to  attract  and  reward  attention.  The 
mildly  chastened  and  excpiisitely  tender  specimens  of  this  capti¬ 
vating  species  of  poetry  are  innumerable.  The  feelings  of  a 
people,  broken  down  by  long  ages  of  oppression,  and  the  sweetly 
expressive  language  of  the  land,  were  alike  favourable  to  the 
elegiac  muse.  Hence  the  manifold  compositions  of  this  class, 
which  are  met  with,  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  on  every 
subject,  from  the  melting  strains  of  disappointed  love,  to  the 
mournful  plaint  of  the  patriot  bard,  lamenting,  like  Jeremiah, 
over  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  country.  In  tender  expression 
of  natural  feeling,  Irish  elegy  stands  unrivalled.  The  soliloquy 
of  Drilrosg,  over  the  grave  of  his  brother,  Argmhor,  beginning — 

YeApc  yeipce  mo  chpoibhe  -puibh  I1A3  chu  ^Ipjmhcip  ! 

Ceo  jleobhdch  mo  poy5  chu,  4  bhe^pbhpAchAip. 

conveys  to  my  mind  an  idea  of  desolating  grief,  which  I  never 
felt  from  any  composition,  in  any  other  language  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  The  exquisite  touches  of  nature  in  these  elegies 
forcibly  display  the  poetic  genius  of  those  noble  old  bards, 
whose  names  are  now  wrapped  up  in  eternal  oblivion.  Their 
language  was  favourable  to  their  conceptions.  It  enabled  them 
to  pour  forth  the  feelings  of  their  souls,  with  all  the  delicacy 
of  pathetic  expression,  which  so  peculiarly  marks  these  compo¬ 
sitions.  Among  the  elegies  contained  in  the  present  collection, 
those  of  the  bard  Mac  Liag,  after  the  fall  of  his  Royal  Master, 
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will  be  read,  with  some  degree  of  interest,  at  least  in  Ireland. 
Many  of  the  others  will  be  found  to  contain  no  small  share  of 
poetic  excellence.  The  soliloquy  of  Collins  amid  the  ruins  of 
Timoleague  abbey,  has  been  deservedly  admired.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  pieces  in  our  language,  on  the  solemn  subject 
which  it  so  feelingly  describes;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
competent  judges,  is  not  unworthy  of  a  place  near  Gray’s  well 
known  Elegy.  The  genius  of  Collins  bears  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  his  celebrated  English  namesake.  The  His¬ 
torical  elegy,  also,  with  which  this  volume  terminates,  contains 
many  beauties,  but  the  author  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
It  is  entitled  “  The  Vision,”  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
delivered  over  the  graves  of  the  celebrated  O’Nial  of  Tyrone, 
and  O’Donnell  of  Tyrconnell,  who  rendered  themselves  so 
formidable  to  the  English  Government  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
After  a  short  view  of  the  oppressions  which  the  Irish  suffered 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  eighth,  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  commotions 
in  1641,  the  poet  proceeds  more  minutely  to  detail  the  gallant 
exploits  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  disastrous  occurrences  which 
took  place  in  Ireland  after  that  eventful  period.  A  production 
so  curious  and  so  interesting  cannot  but  command  the  attention, 
and  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  descendants  of  those  whose 
actions  are  so  well  described,  and  whose  fall  is  so  eloquently 
mourned.  The  translation  of  this  poem  by  my  gifted  young- 
friend  Mr.  Curran,*  will  be  found  true  to  the  spirit  and 


*  The  readiness  with  which  this  gentleman  has  contributed  his  talents  to  forward 
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meaning  of  the  original.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  same  fervency 
of  national  feeling  which  animated  and  distinguished  the 
patriot  bard. 

In  the  pastoral  walk,  the  remains  of  our  ancient  rural  poets 
have  been  already  noticed.  In  these  compositions  nature  alone 
was  studied,  and  in  her  simple  and  unaffected  language  they 
spoke  directly  to  the  heart.  Some  sweet  passages  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  will  be  found  throughout  these  volumes.  Here  it  may  be 
observed  that  in  general  these  poems  abound  more  in  the  districts 
where  pastoral  life  lingered  longest,  than  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Island.  With  respect  to  the  satiric  muse,  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  remarkable  that  it  prevailed  chiefly  in  those  parts,  which 
were  most  exposed  to  the  visitations  of  the  English,  or  which 
lay  contiguous  to  the  places  where  they  originally  settled. 
Angus  na  naor,  or  the  satirist,  and  Teiae  dall,  cotemporary  bards, 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  have  acquired  much  celebrity  among 
their  countrymen  for  their  talents  in  this  line;  and  their  works. 


tiiis  work,  is  entitled  to  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  As  far  as  these 
unassuming  pages  shall  reach,  they  may  connect  his  name  with  our  native 
literature,  but  that  name  requires  not  their  feeble  aid  to  extend  or  perpetuate  its 
honors.  It  is  already  interwoven  with  the  brightest  recollections  of  Ireland — 
with  those  memorable  scenes  in  which  his  illustrious  parent,  surrounded  by  the 
other  bright  spirits  of  the  age,  contended  in  the  glorious  struggle  for  National 
independence,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  their  native  country  to  that  rank  among 
Nations,  from  which  it  had  been  so  long,  and  so  unjustly  degraded.  .The  sim¬ 
ple  expression,  therefore,  of  thanks  is  the  best  return  in  my  power  to  make  to 
Mr.  Curran  for  his  generous  co-operation,  and  it  may  be  the  most  acceptable, 
when  he  is  assured,  that  my  only  inducement  for  undertaking  this  work  v\TSs  to 
rescue  even  a  few  of  the  remnants  of  our  neglected  poetry  from  oblivion. 
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yet  remaining,  contain  ample  proof  of  their  abilities.  So  bitter 
were  the  invectives  of  the  latter  bartl,  that  they  cost  him  his 
life ;  and  the  former  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
Queen’s  agents  here,  to  satirize  the  principal  Irish  families,  and 
sow  dissensions  among  them,  an  unworthy  task,  to  which  he 
prostituted  his  genius,  in  an  able  poem  still  extant.  And  here, 
in  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  regret,  that  want  of  room,  and  other 
circumstances,  have  obliged  me  to  omit  not  only  this,  but  other 
excellent  poems,  originally  intended  for  this  publication.  Yet 
I  venture  to  hope,  that  even  the  few  specimens  given,  may  meet 
or  deserve  a  favourable  reception  from  the  admirer  of  simple, 
unaffected  nature,  and  genuine  poetical  feeling.  They  will,  at 
least,  serve  to  shew  that  our  neglected  bards  deserved  a  better 
fate  than  that  which  they  have  hitherto  experienced  ;  and  may, 
also,  perchance,  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  others,  to  collect 
and  publish  their  venerable  remains,  which,  if  adequately  per¬ 
formed,  cannot  fail  to  shed  a  lustre  on  the  literary  character  of 
Ireland. 
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<i)miii - ci) oia^i, 

43  c4ome4bh  A  6b4lc4. 


|7lo  61i  <N  bb4lc4n  mp  )pAb  luun 
*1)1411  Cbe4mbp4,  Cope  C4ipil  cium, 

114  Co3b4in  mlioip  mop  4  p4cb, 

U4  Cliumn  m4p  Chorm  cbe4b-cb4th4ch. 
5<^bbp4c  Cipinn,  mop  A  m-bpigh, 

P'4  cliombebopmbAil  A  c-comb-jlmlomb, 
5ep  term  <1)1411  nepc  n-3oile, 

*l)lop  pb4omb  Cope  4  ionnpoi3be. 

5e  bo  cbuAibb  30  h-?llb4in  4m, 

^lAll  m4c  €4cb4eb  |71  ul3bmbe4bb4m  ; 
60  p4cb4bb  Cope  pe4cb4  poip 
Mun^  bbeicb  <1)1411  pe  4  43b4ibb. 

<l)ocli4  bb-p4e4  pe4p  4mbuil  <l)erll, 

VI3  lotm-p^be  e4cbcp4nn  4  c-cem  ; 

<l)oe4  n’  p4c4  pe4p  m4p  Cope 
<^4p  Ui4cb  4pm  r4n4  c4obb-nochc. 
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TORNA’S  LAMENT  FOR  CORC  AND  NIAL, 

a.  d.  423.' 


BY  JOHN  D  ALTON. 


Oh  !  let  me  think  in  age 
Of  years  rolled  by, 

When  in  the  peace  of  infancy. 

Mid  all  the  ties  of  holy  fostei'age,2 
The  future  lords  of  Erin’s  doom, 

With  smiles  of  innocence  and  unambitious  play, 
Passed  the  rapid  hours  away  : 

The  royal  children  of  my  heart  and  home, 

Nial,  the  heir  of  hundred-battled  Con, 

And  Core,  of  Eogan-more,  the  not  less  glorious  son. 

Years  passed,  my  plumy  eaglets  grew, 

Their  deeds  were  blazoned  far : 

O’er  many  a  land  with  Nial  victory  flew, 

Hut  Core  he  never  met  in  war. — 
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^oebA  n’yAcA  biAy  bo  b’yeApp 
?l  c-cip  bo  dupibb  Of  norm, 
t>A  3eipe  54iV3e  5*"^ 

CleAypAi3b  413b  eAsnombA. 

ly  me  CopnA  A  pAibbioy  pAmn, 

^/lo  bK  bb<UcAn  An  61  Ay  p&ibbim, 
tom  peip  clii3&iy  3ACI1  l& 

|s/lo  bbA  mbAc  mo  bbA  bb&lcAn. 
to  b’Aoibbmn  bbAmb  60  bbeidi  yeAl 
lbip  CbeAmhAip  ry  CbAiyiol, 

0  CheAmhpAi3h  30  CAryiol  eA.111, 

0  Adi  ChAiyil  30  CeAmbAip. 

CAn  bo  bhmn  mAp  Aon  ly  ^jiAll 

|V1e  bo  bbiobb  A3  ynAibbm  11A  n -31  All, 

CAn  bo  bblnn  mAp  Aon  ly  Cope, 

y<\  me  A  cbombAipleAcb  comhnopr. 

ly  urme  bo  cbuipmn  d^iAll 

tom’  leidi  bbeiy  yA  cbAolinb  An  clnAll, 

^lip  uAiyle  An  leidie  bbeiy,  bhil, 

to  mbAc  II13I1  Opionn  eAcbcAi3b. 

ly  uime  bo  cbuipmn  Cope 

tom’  leidi  cle  mop  cbAoimbcbAcb  boebe, 
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Albania  bowed  to  Nial’s  bands,5 

His  s wo fd  has  waved  o’er  foreign  lands  ; 

Yet  great  as  all  his  glories  were, 

They  had  been  Core’s — had  he  been  there  : — 
The  eye  of  heaven  ne’er  looked  on  one 
So  godlike  in  the  field  as  Tara’s  lord, 

Save  him,  the  comrade  of  his  youth,  alone — 
Brave  Core,  terrific  wielder  of  the  sword. 


Twin  children  of  my  love  !  my  memory  dwells 
On  Erin’s  proudest  deeds  and  days ; 

On  all  that  history  tells 
And  senachies  have  wove  ; 

Yet  meet  1  none  who  boast  your  meed  of  praise, 
Twin  children  of  my  love. 


It  is  your  Torna  speaks,  how  blest  was  he, 

When  babes  you  lisped  affection  at  his  knee  ; 

How  yet  more  blest  when  in  your  noon  of  power, 
He  shared  the  splendors  of  your  social  hour ; 
When  fain  would  Cashel’s  Core  his  steps  detain, 
And  Tarah’s  Nial  wooed  him  back  again. 

Yes,  it  was  mine,  ’twas  Torna’ s  envied  lot, 

To  share  the  inmost  secrets  of  their  thought, 
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?li|i  yhoi3pi  A  chui ftp  bein’  chpoibhe 
bo  bheich  Chuipc  ’n  A  chomhnui3he. 
Uch  !  3AT1  Cope  uA  Co3hAin  Am, 

Uch  !  3  An  'tliAll  uA  Cirinn  comhlAm, 
Uch  !  3A11  ^lAll  CheAmhpA  choip, 
Uch  !  3^11  Cope  ceAnn-Apb  ChAipil !  ! 
bo  bhpip  mo  chonn,  ip  mo  chilli, 

0  nAch  mAip  An  jnjh  po  ^lAll ; 
bo  bhpip  mo  chpo'ibhe  ip  mo  chopp, 

0  nAch  mAip  An  p^h  po  Cope. 

"leicli  Chumn  pA  clriop  ip  pA  cliAin, 

£>eip  mine  CAchAlch  |71  hiubhmheAbhAin 
be  ip  mine  liu3hbheAch  nAp  luAibb  30, 
bo  chuAibh  leAch  J^/l 03V1 A  A  mu3hA. 
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To  sit  between  them. — At  one  side, 

My  right,  was  Nial  throned,  the  seat  of  pride  ; 

Nor  less  my  left  by  Cashel’s  king  was  graced. 

Pulse  of  my  heart !  well  wert  thou  next  it  placed. 

Sons  of  the  brave  our  day  is  gone. 

Our  destiny  is  spoken, 

A  stranger  rules  on  Cashel’s  rock, 

Another  sits  on  Tara’s  throne  ; 

Leath  Cuin — Leath  Mogha  pour  the  funeral  strain, 
And  I  a  weary  hour  of  woe  remain. 

In  Nial’s  fall  my  reason  felt  the  shock, 

But  oh  !  when  Core  expired — my  heart  was  broken. 
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&o  ^ioM)  M^c  fcusict). 

^AllAn  "pop3Aill  po  cli An. 


QAobh  puidicheApn  peAl  1*613)1, 

Con  peA^A  A  pciAdi  ; 
fleAbhdionn  A  peAn  peAbceAn 
Qlp  b-cpeAbli  ’p  Ap  ccpiAdi  ; 

beipAmuine  A  chpudi  bem 

CAp  3Ach  ppionn-ppuch  bli-piAl ; 
|\/lo  cheAn,  enudi  3ACI1  cpiAich, 

(71 0  131  Adi  p3eo  pci  Adi. 

Y3iAdi  bbpeAc,  bhuApdiA,  blipeon  5 
5eipeAbb  biobbbhA  A  bpuAch  ; 
ffciAdi  cbomhbAijhe  chAounh 
^lc6v  A3  'Jlobb  mAc  fruAeh. 

IteApAin  Aip  (Till Ac  t>uAch 
fie  11-bol  pop  chAoi, 

YciAdi  chomlibAiehe  cbAomih, 
feeoin  Ap  tnA3li  'Jlobh. 
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DALLAN  FORGAILL’S  ODE  TO  AODH, 
SON  OF  DUACH. 
a.  d.  580. 1 

BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


Bounteous  and  mighty  Aodh  !  whose  potent  shield 
Glares  likes  a  fatal  star  upon  the  field — 

Fierce  as  the  stooping  hawk  or  following  hound, 
Resistless  as  the  ocean  billows  bound — 

Thy  shield  I  sing — the  warrior’s  best  relief — 

Avenger  of  the  fall  of  sept  and  chief ; 

Brighter  than  foam  that  shrouds  the  bursting  wave, 

That  glorious  shield,  that  heroes,  monarchs  crave, 
Renowned  o’er  all  that  warlike  arm  may  wield 
Amid  the  failing  ranks  !  dread,  speckled  shield  ; 

That  guardian  shield  where  Duach’s  son  uprears. 

Awe  struck,  the  daring  heart  no  longer  dares. 

Oh,  would  the  prince  our  bardic  spell  requite 
With  that  proud  shield — dread  portent  of  the  fight; 
Aodh’s  glorious  name  through  Erin’s  plains  should  ring. 
While  Dalian’s  hand  could  wake  the  trembling  string. 
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bAllAn  ^popjAill  po  chAn. 


buibh3hiollA  bo  rnhAipe  eo  ppArpe, 
yiin  yloighe  pnArpe ; 
bo  blieAn  buAiri  b’-pioyA  A3Ainne, 
b’2lobh  bo  chionn  l&nnhe  3lAipe. 

l&n  nAcli  i on ri An  A3  biAbhlApAbh, 

2ln  bio  ft  culAmn  bAip  chpAobbAibb  ; 
beib  uile  -pop  luAimneAbh, 

^PpAi3  A  3-comA  “pop  pAobbpA3> 

CAbAch  3n<<ich  Aip  A  chopp,  in  3bAibh, 

Y n&chAb  no  pnAithe  cpom, 

C1A5I1  mAp  chApbli  Aip  poicb  bpAic, 

2lip  11A  plAic  Aip  nA  pAiche. 

5An  3Aiprn  A  3-ceill  bo  p3he, 

5An  chlo'ibheAmh  3A11  puinne, 

OynA  3Aoicbe  30  n-buibbe  bpuinne, 
buine  bAp  peiocb3h&p  2lobb  buille  buiblie. 
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DALLAN’S  ODE  TO  DUBH-GHIOLLA,  THE 
SHIELD  OF  AODH. 


BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


Bright  as  the  speckled  salmon  of  the  wave  ! 
Dubh-Ghiolla  !  panic  of  the  banded  brave ; 

With  thee  would  I  combine  in  deathless  praise. 
Proud  Aodh,  whose  arm  of  might  thy  burthen  sways. 
Fenced  with  its  thorny  mail  the  holly  stands — 

So  round  the  prince  the  guardian  shield  expands  : 
The  bull’s  strong  hide  the  needle’s  point  defies — 
Thus  vainly  round  him  baffled  ranks  arise  : 

That  shield  at  once  his  panoply  and  blade. 

He  scorns  the  spear,  the  falchion’s  feebler  aid. 

As  chafing  storms  too  long  in  durance  pent 
Sweep  through  the  forest,  finding  sudden  vent ; 

Such  is  the  voice  of  Aodh,  when  with  his  shield 
Compassed,  he  stands  bright  terror  of  the  field. 
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lonmhuin  A  chopp  copchAip  Ann  ; 

5e’p  peAp  cpom,  bubh  peAp  eubcpom  ; 
CAbcpom  copp,  bubh  cpom  peAbhnA, 
|Vlop  ghliAp  bA’p  bhubh  njheApnA. 

Cpi  CA03A  febuinn  mAp  Aon  ppip, 
6’eAi3pibh  peAbhbhA,  popbA  pi  op  ; 

6’A  m-beimrp  Hon  bubli  liA, 

^Po3hlunn  nuAbh-bhuAin  3ACI1  biA. 

H Aim  bilion,  nA  polchchic  PI013I1  ; 
buine  €ApA  puAibh  po  rnhoip  ; 

Cuille  mApA  po  mhop  pAinn 
T Am h Ail  InrleAchcA  6hAllAinn. 
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SEANCHAN’S  LAMENT  OVER  THE  DEAD 
BODY  OF  DALLAN.1 

BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


The  soul  is  fled,  but  still  that  brow,  tho’  cold,  its 
transcript  wears  ; 

And  the  hearts  that  loved  him  ach&  above  each  record 
that  it  bears. 

Of  mighty  mould,  yet  courteous — henceforth  who  the 
bards  shall  lead. 

That  honoured  him,  their  gifted  chief,  for  whom  our 
bosoms  bleed  ? 

Thrice  fifty  bards  of  passing  skill  attended  in  his  train — 

But  the  fleetest  hand  that  swept  the  harp  would  pause 
amid  the  strain ; 

And  slumber  on  the  silent  chord  beneath  the  wakening 
swell 

Of  Dalian’s  harp — a  thousand  more  had  owned  the 
potent  spell  ! 


VOL.  II. 
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5o  RrjreAR  cAr  An  n-3|tein  n-311, 
bo  bheAlbhu^b  biA  or  nA  builibh, 
<\fi  RiocRAibb  Rile  CUA13I1  no  theAR 
CAp  CochAibh  Reibh  RU3I1  c^biR. 

bA  h-eA3nA,  A  £he  nimhe, 
bA  li-uAyAl,  bA  b-Afib-Rbile, 

3®  cceA3inhAbb  conn  b’&  bh&R  bull, 
Och  !  bA  b-^lumn,  bA  h-ionmbuin. 
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Ab  wintry  torrents  when  along  their  channelled  depths 
they  rave, 

Was  Dalian’s  song — ’twas  as  the  strength  of  Easroe’s 
bounding  wave : 8 

His  wit  was  as  the  winged  shaft  as  rapid — and  as  deep 

As  ocean  where,  beneath  the  tide,  the  silent  waters  sleep. 

From  chaos  as  the  sun  appeared  through  clouds  asunder 
riven, 

When  the  mighty  one’s  behest  had  marked  his  path-way 
in  the  heaven ; 

The  stars  grew  feeble  in  his  light,  transcendant  as  he 
shone — 

So  Dalian,  mid  surrounding  bards,  stood  glorious  and 
alone. 

His  glowing  lip,  oh  king  supreme !  thy  power  with 
wisdom  blessed, 

And  the  minstrels  hailed  him  for  their  chief — the  brightest 
and  the  best  •, 

Our  reverence,  our  love  were  his — but  death  the  arrow 
sped, 

And  wounded  through  his  comely  side  each  heart  that 
mourns  him  dead. 
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Cl  CHI <11  -  Cl)  0  jafl^ll  61). 
(71  Ac  I1A3  po  chAn. 


*21  Chinn-choppAibh  !  cAibhi  bpiAn  ? 
c Ai bln  An  131A111I1  60  blnbh  opc  ? 
CAibhe  mAiclie  nA  rnAc  pi 03b 
"pA  pe  n-ibheAniAolp  pi  on  A’b  phopc  ? 

CAibhe  uile  An  lAocbpA  lonn  ? 

Chinn-choppAibh  11A  bh-penn  ! 
CAibhe  fcAil-ccAiy  nA  CC0I3  n-oip  ? 
CAibhe  nA  plo3h  blnbh  um  bhpiAn  ? 

CAibhe  (TIupcbAbh  mAc  An  pl3be, 

P'eAp  nAch  b-nubhpAbh  bpl5b  A  peub  ? 
CAibhe  pnAmhuibhe  11A  ppeAbh  ? 
CAibhe  peAp  An  chomhlAmn  ceub  ? 
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KINCORA,  OR  MAC  LIAG’S  LAMENT.1 

a.  d.  1015. 


BY  JOHN  D  ALTON. 


Kincora,  where  is  thy  lord  ? 

Ah  where  is  thy  verdure  of  spring  ? 

Where  the  nobles,  and  minstrels,  and  sons  of  the  sword, 
With  whom  we  have  feasted  and  drank  at  thy  board? 
Kincora  !  where  is  thy  king  ? 

Where  are  thy  heroed  bands, 

Thou  queen  of  the  Emerald  plain  ? 

Where  are  the  golden-hilted  brands, 

That  gleam’d  in  the  gallant  Dalcassian’s  hands,2 
And  Brian’s  kingly  train  ? 

Where  is  the  son  of  Boru,3 

Who  ne’er  valued  the  presents  he  gave  ? 

A  hundred  in  battle  victorious  he  slew, 

And  the  rivers  of  Erin  exultingly  knew 

When  he  breasted  their  foamy  wave. 
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CAibbe  foonncliAbb  beA3b-mbAc  bhpiAin  ? 
CAibbe  ’n  A  bbiAibb  ConAmj  cAomb  ? 

0  nAcb  mAipeAnn  CiAn  nA  Cope  ! 

CiA  Anodic  pe  b-nubbpAb  mo  cbAobb  ? 

CAibbe  mAc  CAmbin  An  A15I1  ? 

CAibbi  A  lAn  b’A  pAibb  A3  t)piAn  ? 
CAibbi  P13I1  e^AnAcbcA  uill  ? 

CAibhe  bAiycionn  o’n  b-comn  c-yiAp  ? 

CAibbe  6ubblAinn  nAn-eAch  n-biAn  ? 

^0  cAibhe  CiAn  inAc  (VlAolmbuAibb  ? 
djo  Conn  lonn,  Ap3bbA,  lAn, 

TPeAp  60  cbuipeAbb  Aip  3Ach  yluAjb  ? 

CAibbe  310IIA  bo  b’yeApp  meib, 

(VlAc  'lllbAn  11A  *p  cbpeig  ymn  ? 

*  4* 

5ibb  3up  mbAidi  A  3hAl  A’y  A  5bmomb, 
bo  bheipeAbh  bbAmb  cioy,  A  Clnnn  ! 

fro  chuAibbeAbAp  yub  leAcb  Aip  leAdi, 

^A  rneic  PI03I1  nA’p  cbpeAcb  cill, 
d^i  bbiAbb  Aip  bombAin  b’A  noiy, 
CeAybA  yin  be’m  cbeill,  A  Cbmn  ! 
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And  Donogh  the  good  is  gone, 

And  Conning  of  the  comely  brow  ! 

I  feel — oh  ! — I  feel  as  I  stood  alone, 

Neither  Cian,  nor  Core,  can  hear  my  moan, 
Where — where,  is  my  refuge  now  ? 

The  fortune  that  Eavin  crown’d, 

Alas,  to  his  son  was  denied  ! 

And  where  is  the  king  of  Eugenia,  renown’ d. 

And  the  myriads  that  rose  at  the  gathering  sound. 
And  the  chief  of  the  western  tide  ? 

Dulaing,  shall  I  never  enjoy 
The  sight  of  his  swift-footed  steeds  ; 

Nor  my  Cian,  the  invincible  son  of  Molloy, 

Nor  Con,  who  his  foes  by  a  look  could  destroy  ? 
But  who  can  record  their  deeds  ? 

Where  is  he  of  gigantic  mien. 

Who  ne’er  from  our  standard  would  flee  ? 
All  great  as  his  prowess  and  actions  have  been, 

Yet  thou  my  Kincora !  wert  ever  the  queen, 

And  he  but  a  vassal  to  thee.4 

Where  is  their  silent  abode, 

Who  once  were  the  flower  of  Temora, 
Fearless  and  fierce  through  the  battle  they  strode. 
But  their  hands  never  rifled  the  altars  of  God — 

Oh,  their  loss  has  derang’d  me — Kincora  ! 
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[Vleic  fuojh  bo  leAnyAbh  A  lop3, 

lAochpA  &Ail-ccAiy  nA  CC0I3  c-ylun, 
5<>  bh-yA3hAinn-yi  yhoip  no  yhiAp, 
Och  !  bo  b’  ole  An  chiAll,  A  Chinn  ! 

bpiAn  boponnhe  bmn  pepAbh, 

lonmhuin  lArnh  bo  bheipeAbh  ymn  ; 
Cuy  A  chupAn  ’y  A  chopnn  m-bpeAc, 
1y  mAip3  bAmh  bo  chleAcht,  A  Churn 

ly  mAip5  cA  beobh  3An  bpiAn  ! 
ly  m£  |\/1  Ac  1iA3  o’n  linn, 
fc>o’m  rho3Aipm  30  C13I1  nA  yeub 
60  cbu3Abh  yo  cheub,  A  Chinn  ! 
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Sons  of  a  royal  race, 

Dalgais  of  the  far  gleaming  sword  ! 

Who  could  emulate  deeds  that  the  bard  cannot  trace  ? 
Ah,  could  I  on  earth  find  your  dwelling  place  ! — 

Alas,  ’tis  a  senseless  word  ! 

But  sweet  is  the  theme  to  our  souls, 

And  welcome  the  praise  of  Boru  ! 

With  silent  enjoyment  my  memory  rolls. 

To  the  times  when  he  gave  me  the  first  of  the  bowls — 
Alas,  that  such  honours  I  knew  ! 

But  all  my  hopes  deceived  me. 

Yet  I  love  thee  for  sorrow’s  sake; 

In  thy  palace  of  jewels  how  oft  he  received  me. 

But,  Kincora  !  the  fate  that  of  Brian  bereav’d  thee. 
Hath  orphan’d  Mac  Liag  of  the  lake. 
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Slip,  bppi2t<ti  2i5uy  st  Mi)SticpU)p. 


UAchmhAp  An  oTbhche  A  noebc, 

cliuibeAchb  bhochc,  3An  bbpei3  ! 
Cpobh  m  yAtlci  blnbh  Aiji  bhuAin 
2lip  An  ccAoibhyi  chuAibb  bo’n  ri-5pei3. 

21  ye  6iA  yA  beApA  bhuinn 

5An  Ap  yuil  pe  buAiy  nA  pAnn  ; — 

Po  mb  op  yuAipeAtnAip  b’A  cbeAnn, 
bAo3liAl  liom  A  Aichyip  chAll. 

2l3hAibli  bhAmb-yA  bo  yhioy  bhpiAin, 

IT  e  <^3  yteAbliAclmy  A3  CiAn, 

[VIAc  |V1  AelmbuAbb  yA  yAbA  lAiy 
Slip  rn-beicb  A3hAibh  ’n  A  eA3mAiy. 
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MAC  LIAG  MOURNFULLY  REMEMBERS 
BRIAN  AND  HIS  NOBLES. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND,  D.  D. 


In  a  far  foreign  land,  on  a  pilgrimage  wending,1 
A  bard  of  green  Erin  passed  cheerless  along ; 

On  the  dark  barren  heath  gloomy  night  was  descending. 
He  thought  on  past  pleasures,  and  thus  grieved  in  song : 
“  Sad  and  gloomy  the  night  that  now  gathers  around  ; 
No  door  opens  friendly  with  sweet  welcome  sound ; 

For  poesy  here  no  calm  shelter  is  found ; 

No  repose  for  the  bard  these  wild  regions  among. 

“  Since  heaven  so  wills,  be  its  ordinance  blest, 

That  verse  in  this  land  no  reward  shall  enjoy  : 

Once  with  gifts  it  was  honoured — the  bard  was  caress’d 
With  a  love  that  hereafter  his  peace  may  annoy. 

Ah  1  well  I  remember — to  Brian,  of  old, 

When  foamed  the  red  wine  in  the  goblet  of  gold, 

As  with  Gian  he  feasted,  the  hours  slowly  rolled, 

If  he  heard  not  the  songs  of  the  son  of  Molloy.” 
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61 A  bhAp  m-beAdiA  A  bhup,  Ap  C1A11, 

21  chliAp  dvi3  6  chi3h  m  ^elll ! 

“  21  £131)-,”  A  beip  bo  bheAn, 

“  y uAill  n<N’fi  chpei3ip  bo  dieAeli  pem. 

“  21  cAd  t\u  p&idie  Amoi3h. 

2lehc  A  bh-puil  0  ni03b  30  ne  ;  ” 

“  Ip  pe  pin,”  d)upchAbh,  mAc  bhpiAin, 
“  CeAchcAipeAchc  An  plnAich  6’n  n-Ai pc.” 

Innip  buinn  di-eAb&il-  A  diuAibh, 

2lp  2lpb-p'i3b  phluAi5h  ChAipnn  1  ‘'tjeib, 
Innip  bo  mhAidiibh  ppeAp  pp&il, 
luibh  p&’m  l&nnh  nAch  beAnAip  bpeAi3. 

£>Ap  An  II15I1  pi  op  mo  chiomij 
21  pe  diu3Ap  liovn  A  dmAibh, 
ybche  eAch,  beich  n-uin3e  b’op, 

2l’p  beich  ppchib  bo  bo  bhuAibh. 

to  bheApAm-ne  An  biAp  po  bho 

dfi  pA  mho  b’eAchAibh  ’p  be  bhuAibh, 

21  n-eu3mAip  A  caubhpAbh  bpiAn, 

21  bubhAipc  CiAn  |V1  Ac  [TlAelmhuAibh. 
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“Welcome,  bard,”  said  the  monarch,  his  face  beaming 
gladness, 

When  he  saw  me  return  from  the  hall  of  O’Neill : 

“  Thy  consort  is  pining,  forlorn,  and  in  sadness, 

To  think  thou  hast  left  her  for  ever  to  wail. 

Bard,  long  was  thy  absence — what  tidings  of  worth 
Dost  thou  bring  from  the  black  cloudy  lands  of  the 
north  ?” 

“  As  the  raven’s’5 — cried  Morrogh — “  what  time  she  flew 
forth 

From  the  ark,  well  I  wot,  is  our  wanderer’s  tale.” 

“  But  come,  tell  what  gifts  and  rare  treasures  you  bring, 
From  him  who  bears  sway  o’er  the  Carn-i-neid  host ; 
To  Innisfail’s  nobles,  and  first  to  our  king. 

Swear  true,  by  this  hand,  not  to  flatter  or  boast.” 

«  By  heaven” — I  cried — “  all  the  truth  I’ll  unfold. 

Twice  ten  gallant  steeds — ten  rich  ounces  of  gold  ; 

And  of  kine,  ten  the  choicest,  twice  ten  times  well 

told  ; 

Such  the  treasures  I  bring  from  the  fair  northern 
coast.” 
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tAp  <N.ti  p^hj,  bo  |i<N6>i  me  A  pochc, 

7  bo  bhopchAibh  A  nochc  mo  m^mh, 

YuApAp  A  bheich  n-uipiob  pin 
'Jlip  An  bh-pleAbh  pul  bo  luibh  bpiAn. 

YeAclic  m-bAile  A’m  chomhAip  b’A  chpAolbh, 
jlTgb  nA  piojh  bo  p&bh  me  n-iAp, 

*213  up  leAcb  bliAile  30  pi  op 
'Zlnn  3ACI1  pope  A  m-blobh  bpiAn. 

to  p&bli  |7IupcbAbh,  beA3b-mliAc  bbpiAin, 

“  ?lip  nA  mh^pAch,”  ’p  mop  chiAll  uAibb, 

“  llipiob  A  bh-puAipip  A  peTp 

to  sbeAbbAip  uAim  pern  ’p  ru  Aip  rh’pImAch.” 
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“  With  presents,”  said  Cian  of  generous  deeds, 

“  More  noble,  O  Morrogh,  his  song  we’ll  reward 
With  more  numerous  kine,  and  more  swift-footed  steeds, 
Beside  what  the  Monarch  shall  give  to  the  bard.” 

And  true,  (to  remember — my  griefs  fresh  arise) 

Ere  the  banquet  was  finished — or  sleep  closed  the  eyes 
Of  munificent  Brian,  I  shared  a  rich  prize, 

E’en  ten  times  more  worthy  the  poet’s  regard. 

Seven  herd-covered  plains  spreading  fertile  and  wide, 
Gift  worthy  a  monarch — the  king  gave  to  me  3 
And  a  district,  for  aye,  where  his  court  loves  to  bide, 

In  sweet  summer  sojourn,  by  mountain  or  sea. 

Said  Morrogh  the  pious,  nor  spake  he  in  vain, 

“  Whate’er  the  rich  gifts  thou,  to  night  shalt  obtain ; 
To-morrow,  their  equal  from  me  shalt  thou  gain, 

With  the  love  of  a  prince,  bard,  devoted  to  thee.” 
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cui Mi) M^ic  mu  5  ^nr1 
b  i)  tmi  11  b  o  M  o  i  M  i) €- 


)pAbA  bbeich  3^11  AoIbhneAy, 

MAp  n&’p  yli<8oiLe<NT  30  bp&cb  bbeich  ; — 

MAp  bo  bhAbhuy  A  3-CeAnn-chopAbh  chAomih, 
^lop  bh’uAmhAn  liom  Aon  bo’m  chpeich. 

6a  mAipeAbh  bpiAn  bbeinne-buil3  ! 

21’ y  MupchAbh  Aluip3  nA  10113  ! 

bheiblunn-yi  A  n  -In ye  An  5hAill-buibh, 
MAp  A  cc’ionnyA^h  cuile  A’y  conn. 

6A  mAipeAbh  ConAin3  nA  3-cuAn  ! 

Opmhuill  yluA3b,  lAoch  nA’p  IA3  ! 

)peAji  mAp  e  CAchcoip  nA  yluA3h, 


<b|1  lei3yeAbb  me  uAibb  A  bti-yAb. 
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MAC  LIAG,  IN  EXILE,  REMEMBERS 

BRIAN. 


BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND,  D.D. 


Tedious  and  sad  lag  on  the  joyless  hours, 

Ah !  ne’er  did  fancy  bode  a  change  so  dire  ! 
What  time  I  dwelt  in  sweet  Kincora’s  bowers, 

I  little  feared  the  barbarous  spoiler’s  ire. 

Had  Brian  lived,  munificent  and  good ; 

Or  Morrogh,  in  his  stately  mansions  fair; 
Ne’er  in  the  isle  of  strangers  black  and  rude,1 
Whelmed  had  I  sunk  beneath  a  flood  of  care. 

If  Conaing  lived,  the  guardian  of  our  coasts, 
The  chief  of  thousands,  hero  great  in  might 
As  dauntless  Hector,  of  the  Trojan  hosts ; 

Long  had  I  ne’er  been  exiled  from  his  sight. 
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bo  blieip  me  builbhip,  boipbb, 

'bjocbA  3-clumim  cAipm  n4  b-cpiAch, 
'tj'fop  bh’ionnAwi  <0i  fiubb^l  ^pu<tip, 
&&  p&ini3h  <^ip  cuAipc  30  Ci4n. 

bo  chudbluVf  30  Ci4n  4n  Chdipnn, 

% 

^top  cbpi^cb  3A11  cAipm  <0i  dp  chednn, 
^1  p^ibb,  Ache  bpiAn  nA  rn-bpAc  ppoil, 
C  pi  Adi  bubh  cli 01  p  bo  chup  ’n  A  cheAnn. 
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Grief  and  despair  my  anxious  bosom  fill, 

To  hear  my  prince’s  joyous  voice  no  more; 

Oh  !  how  unlike  this  journey  drear  and  chill. 

Was  that  to  Cian,  in  the  days  of  yore ! 

To  Cian  of  the  Cairn — to  Cian,  high 

In  wealth  and  power,  I  went  with  bounding  speed : 
With  him  could  none  but  royal  Brian  vie. 

In  every  generous  thought  and  glorious  deed. 
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cell'll) T)?ui  b’biiin  'ttsut  ^l<11 

fVl  C  111 11. 

CeApbhAll  po  chdn. 


Ce<^pbh<Ul. — 11  JVlh^c-^U  bheAp, 

O’f  buic  ip  pe<^p  6.  l&n, 

CpeOvb,  4  shlop^icb  jbpnin, 

bo  bheip  ptnn  b’&p  3-cp&bh  ? — 

|VlAc<UA — 3p<<bb. 

C. — 3b^^b  !  m  li-eAbb  b’Ap  n-boich, 

?lichmbh  bhAnih-yA  4n  3e4n, 

JV1  o  cbeubp^bb  bo  chlobhd^h, 

llch  !  b’4p  n-boich  m  h-e4bh  ! — 

|71. — m  b-eOvbb. 

C. — |71un4  b’e^b  4  zK, 

bo  thuAichibh  be  pmne  cp&bli, 
liAi3beAy  4  n-b&n  bOimh, 
lnmy  bAmh  rn4  z'6.  ? — 

|7I . — z'<k. 
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CARROLL  O’DALY1  AND  ECHO. 

BY  JOHN  D’ALTON. 


Carroll — Speak,  playful  echo,  speak  me  well. 
For  thou  know’st  all  our  care ; 
Thou  sweet  responding  sybil,  tell, 
Who  works  this  strange  affair  ? — 
Echo — A — fair  ! 


A  fair — no,  no.  I’ve  felt  the  pain. 
That  but  from  love  can  flow; 
And  never  can  my  heart  again 
That  magic  thraldom  know. — 
Echo — No. 

Ah  then,  if  envy’s  eye  has  ceased 
To  mar  my  earthly  bliss ; 

Speak  consolation  to  my  breast. 

If  remedy  there  is. — 


Echo — There  is. 
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C. — 'll  yhi03ATbhe  3lilie,  3hp1nn, 

^iocAI  Inin  30  peibli, 

CpeAb  ly  li 413(1  e Ay  bAmh  ? 

’‘l'jiop  yihionnAy  opc  bpeA3. — 

^.—043. 

C. — |V1&  ’y  e  An  c-eA3,  50  beimhin, 
ly  pnjtchionn  cipe  4ft  b-piAn, 

£>o  bhjtuibeAbh  lioni, 

feo’b  Aic  liom,  bAjt  pAbb  !  — 

M. — bAjt  pAbb 


C. — &Ap  pAbb  -yem  bo’b  Aic  ! 

11  3hlAch  3hl4n  3411  3I10  ; 
3ibbeAbh,  Aip  bo  bb&y  ! 

cluineAbb  C&ic  yo. — 

(VI . — C&b  yo  ? 

C. — CAb  yo,  An  biAbhAl  opc  ! 

11  clipui3b  nA’p  loc  bpeA3  ! 

Y&ch  bo  jnhA3Aibb  nA  cAn, 

T-'Aof  Clinic  iy3eAl  beAb. — 


(VI . — eAb. 
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Gay  witty  spirit  of  the  air, 

If  such  relief  be  nigLi ; 

At  once  the  secret  spell  declare, 

To  lull  my  wasted  eye. — 

Echo — To  die. 

To  die  !  and  if  it  be  my  lot. 

It  comes  in  hour  of  need ; 

Death  wears  no  terror  but  in  thought, 

’Tis  innocent  in  deed. — 

Echo,  (surprised) — Indeed! 

Indeed,  ’tis  welcome  to  my  woes, 

Thou  airy  voice  of  fate  ; 

But  ah  !  to  none  on  earth  disclose 
What  you  prognosticate. — 

Echo,  (playfully) — To  Kate. 

To  Kate,  the  devil’s  on  your  tongue. 

To  scare  me  with  such  thoughts ; 

To  her,  oh  could  I  hazard  wrong, 

Who  never  knew  her  faults. — 


Echo — You  are  false. 
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C. — {VIA’p  cpe  ^ApcipTUT  cpeAn, 
cAo"i  A3  eAb  peAc  ole, 
beA3  An  bich,  bAp  fcuAch ! 

71  bhul  uAic  ’y  An  loch. — 

[VI. — Och  ! 

■  1 

C. — [Vlile  och  A’p  inAips, 

bo  chluimm  A3Aibh  3Ach  IA01 ; — 
CpeAb  A  tA  libh  ’3  A  luAbh 
71  chpuAi3h  chop pch A  An  chAolbh  ? — 

fVl. — CAolbh  ! 

C. — bo  chAolbh  <ljApciffuy, 

bo  pu3  bApp  3ACI1  5nAoibh  ; 

Tsuip  A’r  30  pus  A  Aic, 

7ln  bApp-po  mA’p  pop. — 

M* — It  fw- 

C. — beAnbAchc  Aip  bo  bheAl, 

•^lA’p  chAn  bpeA3  A  n-biumh, 

0  cAoip  A3  bul  A  bh-pAb, 

Cuipim  leAc  Abieu.— 


M- — 7lbieu. 
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If  thy  Narcissus  could  awake 
Such  doubts,  he  were  an  ass. 

If  he  did  not  prefer  the  lake, 

To  humouring  such  a  lass. — 

Echo — Alas  l 

A  thousand  sighs  and  rites  of  woe 
Attend  thee  in  the  air  ; 

What  mighty  grief  can  feed  thee  so 
In  weariless  despair  ? — 

Echo — Despair. 

Despair — not  for  Narcissus’  lot. 

Who  once  was  thy  delight ; 

Another  in  his  place  you’ve  got, 

If  our  report  is  right. — 

Echo — ’Tis  right. 

Dear  little  sorceress,  farewell, 

I  feel  thou  told’st  me  true ; 

But  as  thou’st  many  a  tale  to  tell, 

I  bid  thee  now  adieu. — 


Echo — Adieu  ! 
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Yi2i*i  i €  T)-eiTii<p|<h. 

6ccliciufi  Ceicm5  jto  eh<^n. 


(VI  o  bheAnbNchc  le^c  A  fcpibhirm  ! 
b-inif  doibbinn  €<^.13^  ; 

!)•  cpu^h  !  n^ch  leuji  b<^mh  beAnnA, 
5^b  sn&ch  4  6-ce^rm<^  be^j^  ! 

yi&n  b’&  b-uArple  A’)-  b’<\  h-oijie<^chc  ; 

^  I&11  30  1 10  bhe^cbc  b’4  cleTp’chibh  ; 
yi^n  b’<\  bAnnc[i<<vclir4ib1)  c^oirie ; 

Yl<^n  b’<l  yAoTchibh  le  b-ei3pbh  ! 

|Vlo  ybl^n  b’K  ni^h^ibli  mine, 

YUn  yiK  mbile  b’K  cnoc<^ibh  ! 

(VI 0  chi  on  bo’n  c-e  z<k  IVmci ; 

Y^n  b’fc  linncibh  &’]•  b’&  lochdibh  ! 
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DOCTOR  KEATING1  TO  HIS  LETTER. 


BY  JOHN  D  ALTON. 


For  the  sake  of  the  dear  little  isle  where  I  send  you. 

For  those  who  will  welcome,  and  speed,  and  befriend 
you; 

For  the  green  hills  of  Erin  that  still  hold  my  heart  there, 
Though  stain’d  with  the  blood  of  the  patriot  and  martyr. 

My  blessing  attend  you  ! 

My  blessing  attend  you  ! 

Adieu  to  her  nobles,  may  honor  ne’er  fail  them  ! 

To  her  clergy  adieu,  may  no  false  ones  assail  them  ! 

Adieu  to  her  people,  adieu  to  her  sages. 

Her  historians,  and  all  that  illumine  their  pages  ! 

In  distance  I  hail  them, 

More  fondly  I  hail  them  ! 
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)\Kn  b’K  coillnbb  >"<<  diopdiAibh  ; 
yi<^n  pop  b’&  coppAbhAibh  lAyc^ch*  ; 
yi&n  b’<i  momnbh  A’p  b’&  b&nt^ibh  ; 
Yl&n  pop  p&chAibh  <^’T  £>’&  piAl^Aibh 

yi^n  o’m  chpoibbe  b’K  cu4nc4ibh  ; 

Yl&n  •pof  b’<(  cuApdiAibh  cpomA ; 

YopAib  b’&  culchAibh  ^onAich  ; 

Yl&n  uAim  b’&  cp^obhAibh  cpomk  ! 

5ii)b  3H<<di  A  poipne  pp<^ochb4. 

2lnn  imp  n^omhdiA,  neAmbochb; 

Y^P  bbpomchlAbhuibh  n<{  tnle^n, 
t)eip  <{  pcpibhinn  mo  bheAnbochb. 
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Adieu  to  her  plains,  all  enamell’d  with  flowers  ! 

A  thousand  adieus  to  her  hills  and  her  bowers  ! 

Adieu  to  the  friendships  and  hearts  long  devoted  ! 
Adieu  to  the  lakes  on  whose  bosom  I’ve  floated  ! 

In  youth’s  happy  hours, 

In  youth’s  happy  hours  ! 

Adieu  to  her  fish-rivers  murmuring  through  rushes  ! 
Adieu  to  her  meadows,  her  fields,  wells,  and  bushes  ! 
Adieu  to  her  lawns,  her  moors,  and  her  harbours  j 
Adieu,  from  my  heart,  to  her  forests  and  arbours, 

All  vocal  with  thrushes. 

All  vocal  with  thrushes  ! 

Adieu  to  her  harvests,  for  ever  increasing ! 

And  her  hills  of  assemblies,  all  wisdom  possessing ! 
And  her  people — oh  !  where  is  there  hraver  or  better  ? 
Then  go  to  the  island  of  saints,  my  dear  letter ! 

And  bring  her  my  blessing  ! 
And  bring  her  my  blessing  ! 
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ly  doibtmm  A  bheicli  d  m-beum-Cdbdift ; 
ly  pop-bhinn  A  bheich  oy  bdn-mhinp  ; 

Cnoc  lonsmlidp,  lonnmhdp,  tfonmhdp 
bednn  plnomnhdp  'phonmnhdp,  mb  dp. 

bednn  A  ni-biobh  '^pionn  d’y  pidnnd  ; 
bednn  d  m-biobb  coipnn  d3uy  cudclid  ; 
bednn  d  pu3  O’&uibhne  bdnd 
lliblie  5bp&mne  be  ylionri  pn<N3<Nbli . 

bednn  iy  com-3hldn  3dch  culdch, 

^I’y  3deh  mulldch  coml^bldy,  coppdcb  ; 
bedim  blnledcb,  mhon3dch,  bhednndch  ; 
Cnoc  cpedmhdcb,  cnobhdch,  cpdnndch. 
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ODE  TO  THE  HILL  OF  HOWTH. 


BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND,  D.  D. 


How  sweet  from  proud  Ben-Edir’s  height,1 
To  see  the  ocean  roll  in  light ; 

And  fleets  swift-bounding  in  the  gale, 

With  warriors’  clothed  in  shining  mail. 

Fair  hill,  on  thee,  great  Finn  of  old, 

Was  wont  his  counsels  sage  to  hold; 

On  thee,  rich  bowls  the  Fenians  crowned, 
And  passed  the  foaming  beverage  round.2 

’Twas  thine  within  a  sea-washed  cave, 

To  hide  and  shelter  Dnivne  brave ; 

When  snared  by  Grace’s  charms  divine, 

He  bore  her  o’er  the  raging  brine.3 
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cbibhtbeAp  uAinn  be’n  mbAotl  rnhonjAcb, 
l^nnA  AY  lAocbpA  b’&  leAbpAbh  ; 
bpipceAp  cl&p-bbopb  cAoibbe  loinje 
le  pAo"ibh  5b  on  Abb  An  boipb  AllA. 

be  Ann  ip  Aoibbne  b  uip  CipeAn, 

5ibh  leibbeAnn  op  pAip5e  pAoTleAnn 
Mo  chion  b’<<  cpiAdi  3An  bogbpAinn, 
|Vlop-bbeAnn  nA  bb-'piAnn  n-AoTbbinn. 
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Fair  hill  thy  slopes  are  ever  seen, 
Bedecked  with  flowers  or  robed  in  green ; 
Thy  nut-groves  rustle  o’er  the  deep. 

And  forests  crown  thy  cliff-girt  steep.4 

High  from  thy  russet  peaks  ’tis  sweet 
To  see  th’  embattled  war  ships  meet; 

To  hear  the  crash — the  shout — the  roar 
Of  cannon,  through  the  cavern’d  shore. 

Most  beauteous  hill,  around  whose  head, 
Ten  thousand  sea-birds’  pinions  spread  ; 
May  joy  thy  lord’s  true  bosom  thrill, 
Chief  of  the  Fenians’  happy  hill. 
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se^ijiTioifc  ^ui <fiyi 

^lip  bh-pd3bhdil  Cipedn  bo. 


£>iombudbh  cpidll  6  chulehdibh  "p<Nil ! 
6iombudbh  iddi  Cipednn  b’pd^bhdil  S 
Iddi  mhilif  rid  m-bednn  m-bedchdch, 
Imp  rid  n-edn3  n-013-edchdcb. 

Cibb  cd  mo  dipidll  cdp  pdil  poip, 

?lip  b-tdbhdipc  cuil  b’iddi  "plnoncdin, 
60  pcdpp  cpo'Tbhe  pd’ri  pob  pinn  ; 
cdp  pob  dile  dcbc  Cipedn. 

"pob  ip  cpoime  coppdbh  cpdmi, 

"pob  if  peup-udidine  pedpdlin, 
Tedn-clildp  ljl  bpdendc,  bdppdidch, 
^Iri  dp  chpdebhdch,  cbpindinedcbcdch. 
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ODE  BY  GERALD  NUGENT,  ON  LEAVING 

IRELAND. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND,  D.  D. 


Wliat  sorrow  wrings  my  bleeding  heart. 

To  flee  from  Inisfail  !  1 

Oh  !  anguish  from  her  scenes  to  part, 

Of  mountain,  wood,  and  vale  ! 

Vales  that  the  hum  of  bees  resound. 

And  plains  where  generous  steeds  abound.2 

While  wafted  by  the  breeze’s  wing, 

I  see  fair  Fintan’s  shore  recede  ; 3 

More  poignant  griefs  my  bosom  wring, 

The  farther  eastward  still  I  speed. 

With  Erin’s  love  my  bosom  warms, 

No  soil  but  her’s  for  me  has  charms. 

A  soil  enriched  with  verdant  bowers, 

And  groves  with  mellow  fruits  that  teem  ; 

A  soil  of  fair  and  fragrant  flowers. 

Of  verdant  turf  and  crystal  stream  : 

Rich  plains  of  Ir,4  that  bearded  corn, 

And  balmy  herbs,  and  shrubs  adorn. 

q  2 
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C1p  11^.  3-CUpp^bll  ’y  llA  3-cll<<vJ1, 
l3AnbA  iiA  n-Amphip  n-6p-chi<^bh, 

Ctp  n<N  Y*jie<Nbh  n-3opm-<UtAcb,  n-3lAn, 

’Y*  nA  bh-yeAp  n-oip-bhe^pcAcb,  n-&5hmh<^p. 

b<\  nAomb^bh  £)iA  bhAnib  cAp  lvi’Aiy, 
flochc^iTi  bo’m  bhomhAin  bhucbch^iy, 

0  3b 411-^1  bb  ill  3he4bhAirm  bul 
5o  clAnnAibb  yet^lumi  YT<tey&ri. 

m-biAbb  ruCp  bhAthjh^l  m<^pA, 

Y-'<^3bb^il  Ic-AyA  l^osliAipe, 

|71o  mhe<^nrmid -p^p  111  peun, 

Cpi<Ul  6  (bheblbhnA  iy  bo-bbemicA. 


Yl&n  bo’n  bhuibhm  ylieu3h<^ni-yi  cAp  11-beiy 
|71b,cp4  6unA  6oipbli3lieiy 
6^111  A’y  cAoniche  chl<Pp  f/1  T b h e 
Cl&p  ly.ydape  yochAibhe. 
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A  land  that  boasts  a  pious  race, 

A  land  of  heroes  brave  and  bold ; 

Enriched  with  every  female  grace 

Are  Banba’s  maids  with  locks  of  gold. 

Of  men,  none  with  her  sons  compare; 

No  maidens  with  her  daughters  fair. 

If  heaven  propitious  to  my  vow, 

Grant  the  desire  with  which  I  burn  ; 

Again  the  foamy  deep  to  plow. 

And  to  my  native  shores  return  ; 

“  Speed  on,”  I’ll  cry,  “  my  galley  fleet, 

Nor  e’er  the  crafty  Saxon  greet.”5 

No  perils  of  the  stormy  deep 

I  dread — yet  sorrow  wounds  my  heart ; 

To  leave  thee,  Loegaire’s  fort,  I  weep  ; 
From  thee  sweet  Delvin  must  I  part !  6 

Oh  !  hard  the  task — oh  !  lot  severe, 

To  flee  from  all  my  soul  holds  dear. 

Farewell,  ye  kind  and  generous  bands, 
Bound  to  my  soul  by  friendship  strong  ; 

And  ye  Dundargveis’  happy  lands,7 
Ye  festive  halls — ye  sons  of  song ; 

Ye  generous  friends  in  Meath  who  dwell, 

Beloved,  adored,  farewell,  farewell  ! 
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(Vi i -zi <p| <p) psiccjuiicc  in  esmti 6t)€. 


i>A  bh-pAshAirm-'p  mo  mhiAnnA  bo  piAp, 

ll’p  ceAb  cAipce  mo  phAthjAil  bo  phuibheAmh, 
bo  bheibhinn  mAp  An  b-cpiAch  pheAnAibhe,  liAch, 

5An  cheAt^Al  le  h-Aen  buine  Ache  pch  : 
fcheAnpAbh  AcpA  be  A3  peApAmn  no  bho, 

(Tlo  peirri  A  3-ceim  mAp  bubb  cbubliAibb  ; 
bo  mheAppAmn  mo  phlAicheAp  3up  mhop, 

’Y  bubb  cblAon  liom  bheich  A3  3eilleAbh  bo’n  P13I1. 

(Tlo  phAipce  beA3  peApAmn  bA  mheich, 
le  pAmn  be  3ACI1  pp'Tomh-chopchA  b’peApp, 

5An  ceAchc  Aip  peApchAmn  nA  3Aocb, 

2lchc  cuimpeAchc  3Ach  pine  ’n  A  b-Am  : 
bubb  lionmbAp  A’m  bhpu^hm  bheA3  3Acb  nibb, 
bA  cAipbheAch  An  cAithneAmh  ’n  A  m-beibheAbh  ; 
bo  b’AoIbhmn  clop  pii^ble  mo  cl^he, 

’Y  nA  leAbbAip  A  ccomhAinop  3ACI1  lAe. 
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PATRICK  HEALY’S  WISHES.1 

BY  JOHN  D’ALTON. 


Oh  !  could  I  acquire  my  fullest  desire. 

To  mould  my  own  life,  were  it  given  ; 

I  would  be  like  the  sage,  who  in  happy  old  age, 
Disowns  every  link — but  with  heaven. 

An  acre  or  two,  as  my  wants  would  be  few, 

Could  supply  quite  enough  for  my  welfare; 

In  that  scope  I  would  deem  my  power  supreme. 
And  acknowledge  no  king  but — myself  there. 

The  soil  of  this  spot,  the  best  to  be  got, 

Should  furnish  me  fruit — and  a  choice  store  ; 

Be  sheltered  and  warm  from  rain  and  from  storm, 
And  favoured  with  sun-shine  and  moisture. 

My  home  should  abound,  and  my  table  be  crowned 
With  comfort,  but  not  ostentation  ; 

The  music  of  mirth  should  hum  round  my  hearth, 
And  books  be  my  night’s  recreation. 
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bo  b’AebheApAcb  le  peuchAm  rnobboidi, 
le  cAobb  coille  A’p  plop-tbobAip  uip  ; 

h-enlA  An  uAip  b’eipjbeocbuinn  30  rnocb 
5®  b-Aolbbrnn  A3  piop-pbemneAbh  ciuil ; 

Yl'udi  piopmAcb,  ciumbAip-3lAp,  lomAb-bblAidt, 
CpAinn  cpom-cbopdiA  A’p  3eAmbApdiA  le  n’Aip, 
bubb  clipce  iAb  nA  bpeic  Ann  A  lAp, 
le  ponn  puilc  A3  leimneAbb  30  ppAp. 

bo  ehpiocbnu3bA6b  nA  n  AoibhneAp  po  pombAm, 
^13 up  conipopb  nA  11-0136  mheubi^hAbh, 

%  pmuAinpmn  3AT1  cAoni-bheAn  bo  di%bAbb 
[71  Ap  nuAbbcbAp,  ’pi  01 3c An c A,  buibbeAcb  ; 

^Inn  Aolp  A  nAol-beA3  3°  b-iomlAn, 

p  ce Adi  Ai  p-  Ai  p-pb  1  rh  eb  1  b  bArnb  pein, 
bbiAbb  nAoibbeAn  Aip  A  ciocbAibb  3ACI1  c&ip3, 
p  bin  Abb  pi  leip  pin  bo’ni  cbombpeip. 
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Delightful  retreat,  in  simplicity  sweet ! 

A  wood  and  a  streamlet  should  bound  it; 

And  the  birds  when  I  wake,  from  each  bower  and  brake, 
Should  pour  their  wild  melodies  round  it. 

This  streamlet  midst  flowers,  and  murmuring  bowers, 

In  the  shade  of  rich  fruits  should  meander ; 

While  the  brisk  finny  race,  o’er  its  sun-shiny  face, 
Should  leap — flit — and  sportively  wander. 

These  joys — yet  one  more  might  enliven  my  store. 
Redouble  each  comfort  and  pleasure  ; 

A  wife,  of  such  truth,  such  virtue  and  youth, 

That  her  smiles  would  be  more  than  a  treasure. 

Let  nineteen,  and  no  more,  to  my  twenty- four. 

Be  the  scale  of  her  years  to  a  letter ; 

Then  a  babe  every  Easter,  I  think  wo’nt  molest  her. 

No — I  warrant  she’ll  like  me  the  better. 


» 
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M?icc<i^i6T)  ^  buitie  6r)0ii5r>i0T^ici> 


Ye^hAn  O’CoileAm  3  po  chAn. 


Otbhche  bhAmh  30  601I3,  bubhAeh, 

Choip  phAip3e  nA  b-conn  b-cpeun, 

2I3  leuppmuAmeAbh  A’p  A3  luAbh, 

^lip  choppAibh  chpuAbhA  An  c-pAoshAil, 

4)lu bli  An  pe  *y  riA  peulcA  puAp, 

^Top  chlop  puAim  comne  nA  cpAi3h. 

T  ™  pAibb  3AI  Ann  be’n  n-3Aoich 
bo  chpoicbpeAbb  bApp  cpAuin  nA  blAidi. 

bo  shluAipeAp  A3  mAchcnAmh  A’m  Aon, 
5<^n  Aipe  A3Am  Aip  pAon  mo  phiubhAil, 
bopup  cille  3up  bbeApc  me, 

’T  <^n  3-eonAip  peibh  Aip  mo  eliionn. 
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THE  MOURNER’S  SOLILOQUY  IN  THE 
RUINED  ABBEY  OF  TIMOLEAGUE.1 

BY  THOMAS  FURLONG. 


Abroad  one  night  in  loneliness  I  stroll’d, 

Along  the  wave-worn  beach  my  footpath  lay ; 
Struggling  the  while  with  sorrows  yet  untold. 

Yielding  to  cares  that  wore  my  strength  away  : 

On  as  I  mov’d,  my  wayward  musings  ran 

O’er  the  strange  turns  that  mark  the  fleeting  life  of  man. 

The  little  stars  shone  sweetly  in  the  sky; 

Not  one  faint  murmur  rose  from  sea  or  shore ; 

The  wind  with  silent  wing  went  slowly  by. 

As  tlio’  some  secret  on  its  path  it  bore  : 

All,  all  was  calm — tree,  flower,  and  shrub  stood  still. 
And  the  soft  moonlight  slept  on  valley  and  on  hill. 
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<bo  pcAb  me  ’p  An  11-bopup  c-peAn, 

#<P)  Ap  3>ir»<<ich  AlmpAnnA  A’p  AothheAchc, 
b’K  n-bAil  bo’n  lobhAip  A3UP  bo’ri  IA3, 
vln  cpAdi  mhAip  luchb  An  03)10. 

blnbh  poppAbb  piAp  Aip  A  thAobh, 

Ip  ci An  0  cmpeAbb  A  chlobh, 

^lip  A  pui3heAb)i  pAoldie  A’p  cliAp, 

7l’p  cAipnollAich  chpiAlltA  A11  polb. 

• 

I'buibb  me  fiop  le  mAchcnAmh  lAn, 
bo  le^eAp  mo  lAmli  pAoi  m’  3puAbh, 

5up  dime  ppApA  biAnA  beup, 

O’m  blieApcAibh  Aip  An  bh-peup  AnuAp. 

?l  bubliAipc  me  Ann  pin  pA  blncli, 
vl’p  me  A3  cAolbli  30  cumbAcb, 
bo  blnbli  Ann  pip  Ann  ’11  A  pAibli, 

7ln  ceAcb-po  30  poilbh,  pubhAch. 

Ip  Ann  bo  bhiobh  CI013  A’p  cliAp, 

fepeuchbA  A’p  biAbhAelib  b’A  le  113)1  Abh, 
CopAiblie,  ceAcAl  A311P  ceol, 

^13  molAbh  mopbliAclibA  be. 
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Sadly  and  slowly  on  my  path  of  pain 
I  wander'd,  idly  brooding  o’er  my  woes ; 

Till  full  before  me  on  the  far-stretched  plain, 

The  ruin’d  abbey’s  mouldering  walls  arose; 

Where  far  from  crowds,  from  courts  and  courtly  crimes, 

The  sons  of  virtue  dwelt,  the  boast  of  better  times. 

1  paused — I  stood  beneath  the  lofty  door, 

Where  once  the  friendless  and  the  poor  were  fed; 

That  hallow’d  entrance,  that  in  days  of  yore 

Still  open’d  wide  to  shield  the  wanderer’s  head  ; 

The  saint,  the  pilgrim,  and  the  book-learn’d  sage, 

The  knight,  the  travelling  one,  and  the  worn  man  of  age. 

I  sat  me  down  in  melancholy  mood, 

My  furrow’d  cheek  was  resting  on  my  hand  ; 

I  gazed  upon  that  scene  of  solitude, 

The  wreck  of  all  that  piety  had  plann’d  : 

To  my  aged  eyes  the  tears  unbidden  came, 

Tracing  in  that  sad  spot  our  glory  and  our  shame. 
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^ocbApAch  polAmh,  3A11  Aipb, 

^Ipup  po  ip  AepbA  cup, 

Ip  lombhA  eAp3Al  A3UP  3A0CI1, 
bo  bhuAil  pA  mhAol  60  mliup. 

Ip  lombhA  peApchAinn  A3  up  puAchc, 
2I3UP  pcoipm  cuAm  bo  chuipip  bliioc, 

0  riobhlAiceAbb  dm  Aip  b-cuip, 
bo  P13I1  nA  n-bul  mAp  di^heAp. 

71  rnhuip  nAomhchA  11A  rn-beAnn  n-3lAp, 
bo  b’opnAib  bo’n  cip-po  cpAdi, 

Ip  biombAibb  bi An  I10111  bo  pcpiop, 

^1311  p  cup  bo  nAornih  Aip  pAn  ! 

Ip  uAi3iieAch  A  cAcip  A  lioip  ! 

phuil  lorniuc  copAlbhe  11A  ceol, 
^Iclic  p3peucbAbb  11A  3-ceAnn-cAc 
2lnn  lonAb  nA  ppAilm  po3h’Ail ! 

CibbeAmi  A3  eApcAp  op  bo  pcuA^b, 
^eAnncos  puAbh  A’b  uplAp  up, 
CAbhcliAnn  cAol  nA  peAnnAcIi  peAri3, 
21’p  cponAn  nA  11-eAp  A’b  cbluib, 
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u  And  oh!”  cried  I,  as  from  my  breast  the  while. 

The  struggling  sigh  of  soul-felt  anguish  broke ; 

“A  time  there  was,  when  through  this  storm-touch’d  pile, 
In  other  tones  the  voice  of  echo  spoke ; 

Here  other  sounds  and  sights  were  heard  and  seen — 
How  alter’d  is  the  place  from  what  it  once  hath  been  ! 

“  Here  in  soft  strains  the  solemn  Mass  was  sung ; 

Through  these  long  aisles  the  brethren  bent  their  way; 
Here  the  deep  bell  its  wonted  warning  rung, 

To  prompt  the  lukewarm  loitering  one  to  pray  ; 

Here  the  full  choir  sent  forth  its  stream  of  sound, 

And  the  rais’d  censer  flung  rich  fragrance  far  around.” 

How  chang’d  the  scene! — how  lonely  now  appears 
The  wasted  aisle,  wide  arch,  and  lofty  wall ; 

The  sculptur’d  shape — the  pride  of  other  years, 

Now  darken’d,  shaded,  sunk  and  broken  all : 

The  hail,  the  rain,  the  sea-blown  gales  have  done 
Their  worst,  to  crown  the  wreck  by  impious  man  begun. 
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|VlAp  A  n-3lAobhAbh  An  ybmyeo3  mhoch, 
0>o  chleip  A3  cAnAbh  nA  b-cpAcb, 

4]^  ybuil  ceAn3Abh  A3  coppinbhe  A  noiy, 
'llchc  ceAn3At)}i  3hli 03A1  nA  3-CA3. 

CA  bo  phpomnceAch  3A11  bhiAbb, 

60  yh  uAn-lioy  3A11  leAbA  bhlAidi, 

£0  dieApmomn  3An  lobbbAipc  cliAp, 

^A  Aidrppionn  bo  ObiA  ’3  A  pAbli, 

fc’imcbi3b  60  luAnn  A’y  bo  P1A3I1A1I, 

2l’y  60  chuAlAchc  yA  cbiAn  chAibh, 

Och  !  m  yhionnAim  A  noiy  yA’b  lAbhAbb 
^Icbc  cApnAn  cpiAbhcA  cnAmb. 

Ocb  !  AnphoplAnn  A’y  An-uAill, 

^Inbbpoib,  An-uAiy  Asuy  Ambli3he, 
^oipneApc  nAmhAb  A’y  cpeAcbAbb  cpuAbh 
6’  yui3  uAisneAcb  cu  mAp  cAoip  ! 

<bo  blnbh-yA  yein  yon  A  yeAl ! 

’pApAo'ip  bo  clilAocbloibb  mo  chlobh  ! 
ChAim3b  coip  An  c-yAo3hAil  A’m  A3bAibb, 
yeibbm  opm  Aebc  bpon  ! 
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Thro’  the  rent  roof  the  aged  ivy  creeps  ; 

Stretch’d  on  the  floor  the  skulking  fox  is  found; 

The  drowsy  owl  beneath  the  altar  sleeps. 

And  the  pert  daws  keep  chattering  all  around ; 

The  hissing  weasel  lurks  apart  unseen, 

And  slimy  reptiles  crawl  where  holy  heads  have  been. 

In  the  refectory,  now  no  food  remains ; 

The  dormitory  boasts  not  of  a  bed  ; 

Here  rite  or  sacrifice  no  longer  reigns; 

Prior — brethren — prayers — and  fasts  and  forms  are 
fled  : 

Of  each — of  all,  here  rests  not  now  a  trace, 

Save  in  these  time-bleach’d  bones  that  whiten  o’er  the 
place. 

Oh  !  that  such  power  to  baseness  was  decreed ; 

Oh  !  that  mischance  such  triumphs  should  supply  ; 
That  righteous  heaven  should  let  the  vile  succeed, 

And  leave  the  lonely  virtuous  one  to  die  ! 
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6’imchi3h  mo  luAbhAill  Ay  mo  luch, 
flAbhAjic  mo  yhul  43 uf  mo  cbjteoip, — 
CAib  mo  chAifibe  A3uy  mo  cblAnn* 

’Y  An  3-cill-yi  30  yAnn  A3  bfteo5hAbh  ! 

CA  buAipceAy  Aip  mo  bhyeAch  ! 

CA  mo  chjtoibhe  ’n  A  cbyocAl  cnobh  ! 

£>A  bh-yoifiyeAbh  opm  An  bAy, 
bubli  bheAybh  m’yAilce  yA  nA  chomhAift 
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Oli !  justice  in  the  struggle  where  wert  thou  ? 

Thy  foes  have  left  this  scene  chang’d  as  we  see  it  now. 

I  too  have  chang’d — my  days  of  joy  are  done, 

My  limbs  grow  weak,  and  dimness  shades  mine  eye ; 
Friends — kindred — children,  dropping  one  by  one, 
Beneath  these  walls  now  mouldering  round  me  lie. 

My  look  is  sad,  my  heart  has  shrunk  in  grief. 

Oh  !  death  when  wilt  thou  come  and  lend  a  wretch 
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111)1)^1  oinveiji  Sji'uy. 

^e^hAn  f/1  <Nc  bhAiteijt  bpeAclmAcb  jto  chAn.2 


CA  ceobh  bubhAch  Aijt  3Ach  yliAbh, 

Ceobh  nAcb  b-t&unjh  jioimhe  jtiAmli ; 

CA  ciumeAy  buAipc  Ann  Am  noin, 

2lcbc  AmhAin  cpom-jbucb  An  bhjiom. 

CA  dm3  3  11A  mAjtbh  leiy  An  n^Aolch, 

Mo  nuAp  !  ly  ceAdicA  bjioin  bumn  t ! 

CA  An  yiAch  bubli  le  310ft  3A|ibh 
2I3  yosjtAbh  uAijie  An  bumembAipbb. 

‘Jin  buic,  A  uAyAil  613,  mo  cbjto'Tbhe  ! 

60  ycpeAb  30  bubhAch  An  bheAn-y^hc-, 
meobhAn  chiuiri-uA^neAch  olbbche, 
ly  cumhAch  bo  bhTbh  yl  A3  ei^cAotneAbh. 
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ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  OLIVER 

GRACE.1 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND,  D.  D. 


Dark,  round  the  mountain  tops,  the  vapours  lower, 
And  in  unwonted  gloom  their  beauty  shroud  ; 

Silent  the  noon,  as  midnight’s  solemn  hour. 

Save  when  the  voice  of  sorrow  mourns  aloud. 

The  sound  of  death  is  floating  on  the  gale, 

Oh  !  luckless  hour  !  oh  !  tidings  full  ol  dread : 

The  hoarse-voiced  raven  tells  a  mournful  tale, 

And  sad  proclaims  the  season  of  the  dead. 

Was  it  for  thee,  O  youth,  in  love  allied. 

Close  to  my  bosom  as  the  spirit  there  ; 

The  Banshee,  on  the  lonely  mountain’s  side, 

Poured  her  long  wailings  thro’  the  midnight  air  ? 
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i>o  p:hpeA3Aip1  3<<vch  muip  A’p  bAUA, 

5°  bubhAch  buAipc  le  mAcAllA  ; 

djiop  3hlAoi6b  coilleAch  mAp  bubh  3hn&ch, 

’Y  nlop  pho3<^.ifi  buirm  Am  nA,  cpfoh. 

Ucb  !  A  ’Ivpeip  613,  mo  chpolbhe  ! 

1]*  e  bo  bh&p  A  zK  pi  chAoibheAbh  ! 

1-p  e  bo  bheip  A11  l<<  ’n  A  olbhche  ! 

It  e  bo  bheip  An  cumhAibh  Aip  bliAonnbh  ! 

^I’l  Asumn  Anoip,  mo  bhpon  ! 

7lnn  &ic  An  c-^Aol  Ache  cAolbh  A’-p  beop’, 
YilleAbb  beop,  A’p  3UI,  A’p  cAolbh, 

YeA-pbA  bhuinn  A’p  bpipeAbh  cpolbhe. 

Ucb  !  A  bhAip,  bo  leA3  cu  cholbhce, 
bl&ich  A’p  pceimh  Ap  n -36130  vp  Alpbe, 

|71o  nuAjt !  nlop  ph&pAmh  Aip  bo  bhuAbb. 

5<^"  ceAp  n-bAolne  bhul  ’-p  An  11A13I1. 

7i  ppeiplins  lAnn  bA  ceAnn  A  l&mh, 

2I3  copAinc  ceipc  A  3I1A01I  *y  A  bh&imh, 

Y<^oi  mheipse  A  AchAp  uApAil  pern, 
lp  11  pm  hum  h  An  bo  puAip  clu  A  5-cem. 
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The  seas  and  shores  around  each  cavern’ d  bay, 

Sullen  and  sad  re-echoed  to  her  wail ; 

The  shrill-voiced  cock,  loud  herald  of  the  day, 

Forgot  his  task,  the  coming  day  to  hail. 

Yes,  youth  beloved  !  her  sorrows  dark  and  deep 
She  poured  for  thee — my  soul’s  supreme  delight ; 

For  thee,  what  crowds  in  bitter  anguish  weep  ! 

Crowds  whose  clear  day  thy  death  has  changed  to  night. 

Since  thou  art  gone,  what  voice  our  hearts  shall  cheer  ? 

What  now  is  left  but  grief’s  incessant  flow  ? 

The  long  and  loud  lament,  the  scalding  tear. 

And  all  the  agonies  of  hopeless  wo  ? 

Death,  thy  cold  tempest,  of  its  fairest  bloom, 

And  proudest,  loftiest  branch  has  disarrayed ; 

Thou  deem’dst  no  triumph  great  till  in  the  tomb, 

Oh  !  luckless  hour,  our  people’s  chief  was  laid. 

When  sword  met  sword,  to  guard  his  country’s  right, 
Amongst  her  foes  what  terrors  dealt  he  round  ! 
Beneath  his  sire’s  victorious  banners  bright. 

Or  Ormond’s,  far  in  foreign  lands  renowned. 
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<\\\  bhiobb  bAile  nA  Crnpce  Aip  Aon  chop, 

cbeoibb  bpom  nA’p  p'peibip  pefbhceAcb, 

21  pbeAlbhcboip  blnlip,  ’p  A  cbpofbhe  ceupbA, 

Cpe  bbAp  An  013-TpVuft  bubb  mbop  A  b-cpeibbibb. 

0%bpe  ceApc  Amine,  A  3h|iAbAim,  ’p  A  penne, 

2l’r  o%bpe  A  retire  Arm  3ACI1  Apb  b’Cipinn, 

chpAnn  nA  bAipe  bubb  mAipeAcb  A  pbeucbAm, 
60  3beAll  50  leAcbpAbb  30  leAcbAn  A  3beu3A. 

rnAp  po  bo  bbibb  A  n-bAn  bo’n  c-peimb-pbeAp, 

2lclic  bul  ’p  An  n-uAi3b  30  b-uAi3neAcb  ’n  A  AonAp  ; 
llch  !  ip  cpeAcb  pliAbA  e  le  nA  lo  ! 
lr  bpon  cpoTbbe  b’A  cbeili  30  beo^b  ! 

Ip  inAcbAip  T  ip  epom  p'A  cbumbAibb, 

2ltp  n-bul  30  luAcb  b’A  eeile  A  n-urp, 

2lcbAip  A  clAinne,  ’p  A  ceAb  shpAbli, 

Ocb  !  ip  1  bo  puAip  A  epAbb  ! 

^  1 1  leAnpAibb  pe  An  pi Acb  30  beoi3b, 

"^Aol  3bleAnncA  bubbA  11A  pleibbce  ceoibb, 

^l1  cblumpeAp  AbbApe  30  bum  A3  peibeAbb, 

^|A  3ucb  A  3liAbbAp  Aip  bhemn  An  c-pleibbe. 
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Not  wont  was  Courtown 4  to  be  wrapped  in  clouds, 
Dense  clouds  of  sorrow  which  no  light  can  chase ; 
But  now  its  faithful  lord  affliction  shrouds, 

Reft  of  the  heir  and  glory  of  his  race. 

Heir  of  his  name,  his  dignity  and  power, 

Heir  of  demesnes  afar  thro’  Erin  spread; 

Like  the  strong  oak  majestic  did  he  tower, 

And  promised  high  to  rear  his  branchy  head. 

Far  other  lot  his  destinies  ordain  ; 

To  feel  the  force  of  death’s  untimely  dart. 

For  him,  his  widowed  partner  mourns  in  vain  ; 

No  balm,  for  aye,  shall  heal  her  wounded  heart. 

A  mother  she,  in  deepest  wo  opprest, 

W eeps  for  her  first,  sole  love,  her  children’s  sire 
Snatched  prematurely  from  her  faithful  breast : 

’Tis  she,  that  feels  affliction’s  fiercest  ire. 

Ne’er  in  the  chase,  shall  he  with  early  morn, 

Sweep  o’er  the  mist-clad  hills  by  moor  or  lake; 
Ne’er  hear  the  stirring  music  of  the  horn, 

Nor  sweet-voiced  hound  the  mountain  echoes  wake. 
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<b|i  -pheiqpeAp  e  Aip  luAich-eAch  63, 

CAp  clAbhA  A’p  -pAl  A3  beAnAbb  polb, 

CA  clAochlobh  Aip  A  mhAipe  30  keo^h, 

'Jlip  A  mhopbhAchc  bo  chuic  cpom-cheobb. 

lAmh  bbponncAch  30  pAnn  5n  A  Irnbhe, 

Ql  chpo'ibhe  meAnmnAch  mApbh  3A11  bli^b, 

Yiol  nA  ccupAbb,  A3UP  cApA  nA  m-bApb, 

YeApc  nA  3-ceolpAbhA  cbAnAp  30  h-Apb. 

Y olup  An  bAm  m  ppAinn  bo’b  chlu, 

'Zlcbc  comhpeilpibh  30  h-Apb  mo  chumhAibh, 

2lip  pilleAbh  bhuinn  beop  pAol  bheipe  3Ach  lAot, 

'Zlip  ChuAmbA  An  ChuppAibh  bo  chpAbh  mo  chpo'ibhe. 
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Nor  fly  impetuous  on  the  fleet  young  steed. 

O’er  fence  or  fosse,  with  many  a  rapid  bound 
Marred  is  his  beauty — checked  the  hunter’s  speed, 
And  all  his  glory  wrapt  in  shades  profound. 

Cold  is  the  hand  that  bounty  opened  wide  ; 

Relaxed  the  heart  with  manly  spirit  strong  : 
Fallen  the  hero’s  son,  the  minstrel’s  pride, 

The  friend  and  guardian  of  the  sons  of  song  ! 

Tho’  for  no  poet’s  lay  his  virtues  call, 

Yet  shall  the  muse  my  grief  aloud  proclaim  ; 
With  every  closing  day  my  tears  shall  fall, 

And  on  the  tomb  bedew  my  hero’s  name- 
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coilteiibt)  wri  w 


le  YeA3hAn  O’CuAmA.2 


50  beijheAnAch  A’y  phoebuy  yAol  neoll,  A3  yulbhe  bhomh 
Aip  mhop-yleAyAibh  |VIAi3h, 

5A11  Aen  be’n  cpeibh  bhAonbhA  A’m  choip,  A’y  mo  ymuAmce 
b’A  yeolAbh  chum  yAm  ; 

CAobh  leiy  An  b-cpeun-AmhAm  mhop,  bo  b’Aoibhinn  A  3I0P 
A’r  A  3A1P, 

2l’y  ce’p  bh’AebhpAch  mo  peun-ye  ’ymo  cheol,  C13  ^eimhle 
be’n  bhpon  bubb  A’m  bhAil ! 


n-emyheAchb  C13  tpeun-ycoipm  mhop,  A’m  drimchioll  Aip 
bhopbAibh  nA  cpA^h, 

^A  h-ein  bheAsA  A3  cpeiseAnn  A  3-ceoil,  A’*)-  ylnn-chpAnnA 
A  n-3leoibh-bhpuib  nA  m-bApp  ; 

C13  neull-bubh  A’y  ypeiplm3  cAp  coip,  C13  cAop-lAyAbh  A’y 
coIpneAch  oy  Apb, 

<1  ]A  ypeupchA  A3  bAop-yhileAbh  beop,  le’p  lion  cuile  mop- 
yhpuch  11A  [VI A13I1  ! 
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ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN 
CLARAGH  MAC  DONNELL.1 


BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND,  D.  D. 


As  lonely,  erst,  on  Maig’s  green  banks  reclined,3 
I  gave  my  thoughts  to  fancy’s  bland  controul ; 

The  stream’s  soft  murmurs  mingling  with  the  wind, 
Made  music  sweet  and  soothing  to  my  soul. 

Soon  changed  the  scene — the  birds  forgot  to  sing, 
Cow’ring  and  trembling  in  their  leafy  bowers  ; 

Night  robed  the  sun,  blue  flashed  the  lightning’s  wing, 
Swell’d  the  brown  flood,  for  heaven  wept  copious 


showers. 
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C13  T3<^edi  riA  111-bAn  n-AebbeApbbA  oy  mo  cbombAip,  ri<N'T 
yoillye  A’y  ncNoT  lochpAinn  ’n  A  lAmb’  ; 

2l’y  bo’m  leipmbeAy  bA  cbAomb-cbloy  yA  n’bbeoi3b  nA  nAo'f 
n-3uch’  bubh  3blop-3boncA  cAil, 

21  n-einybeAcbb  bo  Le^eAbAp  seoin,  30  neimbneAcb 
AmbnoymbAp  A3  pAbh  ; 

“  21  cb-YeAsbAm  bbil,  An  leun  leAc  Ap  i^eol,  mAp  bo 
ylAobAbb  [VlAc  <bombnAill  chum  bAiy.” 

Ip  ye  beip  An  ypeip-bhpuin3eAl  nib  op,  le  piomh  CAlllope  nA 
5-ceApb ; 

“  <k] \  bbo  Aon  bume  A  ’n-Cipmn  if  coip,  A  chAomeAbh  be 
3blop-3bucb  oy  Apb, 

<b|A  A  chpe^hche  bo  ybAop-cbup  A  3-clobb,  Ache  bhAoibh-yi 
A3uy  bhAmh-yA,  A  ybe^hAin  ; 

beip  eipim  mo  yseil  leAr  Aip  b-rfhy,  A’y  cAom-yi  30  beupAcb 
A’m  bbeA^b  ! 

“  T3eul  beupAcb  pu3  ceim  cAp  3ACI1  yseol,  yjeul  ppiomh- 
3b  one  A,  cpoibbe-lA3  An  cAy  ; 

Yseul  b’eipsbibli  epe  sheup-mmh  An  bbpom,  le’p  ylneAbb 
Ap  le^An  Aip  lAp  ! 

2ln  c-Aen  be  cbpeibb  5h<^>bbAil-3hlAiy  bo  bbeol,  mo 
chAomh-bhpollAch  eol^hAch  sAchlA, 

01115  yeich  A3uy  peim  Ann  3Acb  pob,  cAp  yhAeithibh  nA 
b-CoppA  30  l An. 
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Nine  nymphs,  and  in  their  hands  nine  tapers  flamed, 
Came  nigh,  with  shrieks  that  filled  the  concave  sphere, 
And  thus,  in  voice  immortal,  loud  exclaimed  : 

“  Weep,  Bard,  with  us,  o’er  Donald’s  lowly  bier.” 

Then  thus  Calliope— “  In  mournful  lays, 

To  none  but  thee  of  Erin’s  bards  belong, 

With  us  to  feel  and  weep — to  sing  the  praise, 

And  laud  the  virtues  of  the  son  of  song. 

“  Dire  is  the  tale — our  lion  sinks  to  rest — 

For  him  let  sorrow  pour  the  tearful  stream ; 

Of  all  the  Gael  now  I  loved  him  best. 

Him  of  all  bards  that  Europe  boasts  supreme. 

“  Lovely  he  bloomed,  e’en  as  the  oak  exceeds 
The  lowly  shrub,  all  bards  he  passed  afar  ; 

Sweet  was  his  song  of  high  heroic  deeds ; 

The  minstrel’s  pride,  the  poet’s  polar  star  ! 
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“  3^e-blule  AonbA  mo  prop,  bo  b’Aoipbe  A  mop-imp  p'Ail, 

60  phAethpu^h  nA  beupA  3A11  cheoibh,  ’p  nA’p  p3piobh 
Ache  Aip  mhopbhAchb  3  Ac  It  mAil  ; 
cheimibh  Ann  pnA  cpe^hcibh  bubh  chpeAn,  A  bli-'pTobh - 
imp  "phobhlA  |tu3  bApp, 

bA  3beup-diui3peAch,  AebheApAch  ’p  An  3-ceol,  ’p  bA 
phpiomh-choin3eAl  eoluip  bo’n  n-bAnnh  ! 

“  CijeAp  A’p  ceip-bheAch  tiA  n-eol,  Ap  bh-ppiomh-philibh 
AipbhpeAchAch  Apb, 

<bc  peibhpeAbh  3Acb  bAop-cheipc  3A11  cobhbhAchc,  b’Ap 
P3piobbAbb  A’  n-eolAp  nA  bb-pAi3h  ! 

P'eAp  5le-3beAl,  bA  cpei3hcheAch,  ceApc,  coip,  bA  bllpe 
bo’n  ch’pomn  cheipc  3Acb  IA  ; 

’dpip  eishmlnm-pi  opc,  A  2len-mheic  nA  3-comhAcht  bo’b 
nAomh-bbpo3  30  peolcAp  Ap  n-bArnb  !  ” 

21  n  p'eApc-lAoibli. 

2lbh  chluib  A  cA,  A  lAn-teAc,  ’p  ip  bpon  bo’n  c-pluA3h, 
peAp  pu3<\ch,  pAnib,  pAp-oilce  A3  peolAbh  puAbb, 
bubh  clilu  bo’n  n-bAimh  Apb-imp  'ptiobhlA,  puAp, 

2ln  pionn-phlAich  YeA3hAn  ClApAch  |/Ac  fcomhnAill  uAip! 
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“  A  drnid>  whose  mind  her  honey-dew. 

As  in  a  comb,  did  science  richly  store  ; 

Kmd  was  his  heart,  brave,  generous,  loyal,  true. 
Great  King  of  Heaven  reward  him  evermore.” 

epitaph. 

Tis  thine,  broad  stone,  the  relics  dear  to  guard 
Of  one  deplored,  who  cold  beneath  thee  lies  • 
The  gentle  Donald,  Clare’s  illustrious  bard,4 
The  prince  of  poets,  generous,  good,  and  wise. 


vol.  ir. 


s 
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CUlJl€}l6T)  €11)  1)11^  "11-1  <Ujici)<ii'2ii<ii- 

pbccpuicc  O’Conchubhbip  po  chbn. 


|Vlo  cliuwhbibh !  wo  chpebch  !  wo  chnebb!  wo  bheobh-loc 
[71  o  chpei3bib-wwhe  cpe’w  chpo'ibhe  30  bpeolbn  ! 

[Tlo  3I1UW  3honcb  b’y  wo  chuipye  bip  yeochchbnn, 

|71o  cheile  chnebybb  b’y  wo  bhbnblcpb  chopbch  ! 

Cpebch  bo  lebnbh  3^71  3hbycbchc  le  h  -0136, 

5bn  pbui7)3  3uycb.1l  ’n  b  3-ciycebn  cli U77i  ycoip  bhoibh, 
5bn  bipb,  3b.11  bbuime,  bip  uipebybbibh  cpeopbeb, 

'llcbc  we-yi  cb  pibwh  b  n-bibi3h  bn  6il-yi. 

5ibh  3up  whwcbi3  we  bip  wipe  b  b-ci3li  b.11  oycb, 

21’y  nbcb  pbbhby  cliybe  b3  cup  lowbipe  b  3-coip  bbuic, 
liow  ’y  le’b  lembh  bb  wlnliy  bo  chomhbiple, 

’Y*  wop  Ibbbpbiy  yebp3bcb  bip  w  bib  in  ’nb  bip  now  liow. 
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ELLEN  HARTNAN, 

A  MONODY. 


BY  THE  RI?V.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND,  D.  D 


Oh  wo  !  oh  sorrow  !  thro’  my  heart  have  sped 
Grief’s  rankling  barbs,  and  left  their  poison  there; 
Spouse  of  my  soul !  now  mouldering  with  the  dead  ; 
Nurse  of  my  babes  !  oh  gentle,  kind,  and  fair  ! 

Ah  !  hapless  babes,  now  left  forlorn  to  weep ; 

Them  fortune  cheers  not — no  kind  friend  receives ; 
No  guardian  teaches  wisdom’s  paths  to  keep — 

No,  none  but  me  whom  grief  of  sense  bereaves. 

Though  oft  from  home  and  thee,  perverse  and  blind  ! 

Neglecting  all,  I  drank  the  maddening  bowl ; 

To  me  thy  looks  and  voice  were  ever  kind, 

Kind  thy  advice  and  balmy  to  my  soul. 

s  2 
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^1'  pheAcAp  cu  Aip  mipe  A3  cAbhAipc  mionnA  ’n&  moi6e, 
rT  chuAlAbh  cu  A3  lAbhAipc  30  cpom  Aip  chomhAppAm ; 
le  phAmc  m’p  chuipip  pir^mn  ’n&  peoiplin3, 
jliAmh  chum  pm  me,  3iu6him  }/  mpe  30  66013b  leAc  ! 

2ln  l&  60  cuipeAbli,  mo  chuippe  !  cu  Aip  peochAnn, 

T  Ari  ofbhclie  poimhe,  ’n  uAip  chonAipceAp  cu  A’6  chopAmh, 
Ch<<mi3h  6hA  6-cpiAn  m’Ao'ipe  6’Aeii-c-puim,  ip  6013b  liom, 
60  mheAch  mo  chpoibbe,  mo  bbp^b  ’sup  rn’o^e  ! 


O^bbAim  le  b-Aip  0  mb  Ac  nA  b-Oisbe  n-6iu6h, 
nrnp  opm  beApc  le  ceApc  nA  copAch, 
lp  cu  bhpeicb  uAim  30  luAcb  Aip  peocbcbAnn, 

JVlAp  ii&’p  cbuilleAp  60  mhAich  bbeicb  b1i-pA6  A  3-comhAip 
liom. 
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Ne’er  did  I  see  thee  wound  a  neighbour’s  fame, 

Ne’er  heard  thee  raise  a  rough  and  clamorous  voice; 
Ne’er  wert  thou  slow  to  grant  the  sufferer’s  claim, 

For  which,  in  heaven,  oh  may’st  thou  aye  rejoice  ! 

Alas  !  the  day  that  saw  thy  beauties  fade, 

Ere  the  last  night  had  stretched  thee  in  the  tomb  ; 
Age  came  upon  me,  all  my  strength  decayed, 

Grief  froze  my  heart  and  withered  all  my  bloom. 

Though  dire  the  blow,  I  vow  before  high  heaven 
Twas  just,  and  reverenced  be  its  just  decree  ; 

Just,  to  resume  the  blessing  it  had  given. 

Too  great  such  blessing  for  a  wretch  like  me  ! 

) 

Yet  must  I  mourn,  since  death,  that  tyrant  dread  l 

m 

Still  ruthless,  stern,  inexorable  found. 

Such  tragic  horrors  has  around  me  spread, 

And  left  my  soul  in  deep  affliction  drowned. 
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21  CAbhmomb  bhpeAdinAich,  A  ehuib  ’y  A  3hpAbh  mo 
chleibh  ! 

<l)o  chumhAibh  !  3An  cuyA  A3uy  me-yi  Aip  bhApp  Art 
t-yleibh, 

6o  cheAnn  Arm  m’uchb  A’y  me  A3  po3Abh  bo  bheil, 

T  3°  b-cAbh-Aipyinn  tu-yA  le  comAnn,  A  3hpAbh  !  o’n 
n-eu3. 

<l)i  h-i  An  3hAodi-yo  A  n-iAp  nA  An  pheApdiAmn-yo  A 
n-uAy, 

<1)A  yiop-cbup  mo  mumape  b’yAi3  cAnA  mo  3bpuAbh, 

2lcbc  An  c-ionAb-comne  blnbb  eAbpAmn  Aip  yhliAbb  bAn 
nA  ccuAcb, 

5up  b’i  An  6ei3hnm  iib  bo  chon3bbAibh  cu  bhtbh  lAn  3o 
bpuAch. 
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EDMOND  WALSH, 

A  PASTORAL  DIRGE. 


Oh  Edmond  !  choice  and  portion  of  my  heart, 

Wert  thou  but  with  me  on  the  mountain’s  height ; 
Could  soft  endearments  life  again  impart, 

I’d  clasp  thy  death-cold  form  with  fond  delight. 

Ah  !  shall  we  ne’er  again  together  trace 

The  mountain  of  cuckoos’  soft,  grassy  steep ; 

In  Dinan’s  depth  is  found  thy  dwelling  place  ;l 
How  light  all  other  woes,  when  this  I  weep  ! 

For  thy  pure  soul  ascends  my  ceaseless  pray  r, 

A  fearful  vision  tells  me  thou  art  gone ; 

In  Loughree’s  tide  thy  corse  the  fishes  share, 

And  feast  upon  that  form  where  beauty  shone. 
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2lirliH3  bhpt^e  chcnAipc  nA  ceubchA  buine,  mA’p  pop, 

3°  p^ibli  CAbhmonb  bpe^b,  pewib^hlAn  ’n  A  pheApAmh 
Aip  An  c-pl^he ; 

bponnAim  -pern  b’AnAm  3lei3eAl  bo  f^buipe  3iip  bo  Chptopc, 
1  bo  ch  oil  Ann  chAomh  b’A  pollAbh  A3  €ip3  Aip  lAp  locbA- 

n%»«. 

C<<  cumhAibh  ’5 up  bAille  Aip  3bleAnn  ’p  Aip  chomne,  A’p 
ceo&b  Aip  3Ach  Apb, 

C<<  ceubchA  buine  A3  cumhAibh  ’y  A3  lomAbh  A3  pTop-shul 

3Acb  IA, 

Cp£  CAbhmonb  mhilip,  A£n-mheic  fMuipe,  cpeAb  bo 
bheAnpAbh  cAch  ? 

0  b  eus  cu-pA  An  chpAobh-mhullAich  blnbh  Aip  cliAobh  An 
c-pleibhe  bbAin  ! 
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In  mist  the  mount  is  clothed,  the  vallies  mourn, 

The  poor  bewail  thy  loss,  their  hope  is  fled  ; 

Ah !  who  shall  now  relieve  their  state  forlorn, 

T  he  topmost  branch  ot  Slieve  b awn’s  side  is  dead. 
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b  21  l  <*i  c  1  5 1)  e  21  ja  t|  21  l  b  T)  e  21  b  lp  21  c  T> 


iy  pAbA  me  Aip  buAibhpeAmh  ’p  3An  puAipceAp  Am  bhAil, 
2lnn  AppAin3  3 An  puApcAilc  le  mop-cheAi^hAl  3pAbh, 
Cpe  chAichneAmh  A  chAbhAipc  bo  pcuAipe  nA  pcuAb- 
p  hoi  Ice  bpe^h, 

bubh  chpiopAllAch,  buAlAch  Aip  luAch-chpioch  30  pAil. 
T  1  pbup  nA  tn-bAn  6hun-nA-m-bApc,  bhe  cbpu  nA  bh- 
peAp  11-euchcAch  i, 

Tiup  3hAp  bo’n  n-biuic-pheAp  blnbh  3-cpuAbh-chAch  nA 
b-pilleup  T, 

llAiple  bhe  ’n  c  dpi’  6  Chill-chAipe  An  pcAic, 

cpuAbh-ch uiyle  b  hip  e  A  eh  cA  3-cpolbhe  mliAicli  3A11 
chAim. 

Ip  bpeAsh,  beAp  A  peuchAm,  ’p  A  h-eubAn  3An  celmhioll, 

*T  A  bA  nihAlA  chAolA  mAp  chAen-cAppAm3  pmn  ; — 

21  beApcAbh  blipeA3h,  peulcAch  mAp  chAomh-eAlA  Aip  linn, 
21  bAlpAm-3hob  chpoibheAp5  ’p  A  beAb  chAilce  chAoil ; 

Ip  cAoln,  ceApc  e  cpolbhe  3eAl,  3An  mhuibheAmh  A’p  ip 
beApcAch  1, 

PpTomh-cheApc  3ACI1  plop-phlAich  A’p  b’phiop-pcoich  nA 
n*5peu3Ach  1, 
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THE  LADY  IVEAGH,1 

AN  ODE. 


BY  EDWARD  LAWSON. 


Bereft  of  repose,  I  am  destined  to  languish 
In  hopeless  desire  and  incurable  anguish, 

For  the  maid  of  fair  tresses,  whose  ringlets  of  gold, 
Her  fine  figure  with  graceful  profusion  enfold. 

The  flower  of  her  sex,  of  heroical  line, 

Kin  to  Desmond  and  Ormond  in  battle  divine ; 

Her  pure  noble  blood  from  a  heart  without  stain, 
Swells  with  generous  emotions  the  pulse  of  each  vein. 

In  her  forehead  of  snow  o'er  her  star-sparkling  eyes, 
Arch’d  brows  like  fine  hair-strokes  with  dignity  rise  j 
From  her  soft  ruby  lips  and  small  ivory  teeth, 

The  blithe  air  is  embalm’d  by  her  delicate  breath. 
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jleilciorin  nA  3 -c  11136^6 h A,  "f  \  if  rnuince  ’f  if  bpe^li, 
PeuplA  3<<vn  fionncAl  A311P  colup  cAilee  1  b’p&f. 

fbeip-bheAn  bbpe^h  bheufAch  Aip  An  b-tAobh-fo  bhe 
5n  b-clp, 

T  1  pi  up  11 A  m-bAn  vnAopbhA  ^vif  ceip  nA  m-beAch  invn, 
»b’Ap  cliuiplins  An  nAomh-f  piopAb  le  bAonAchc  ’n  A  cpoibhe, 
T 1  colup  cAilce  An  cpeAn-phuil  A’f  3An  Aen  CI103AI  cplb: 
T  pbpeAmb-eheApc  nA  n-spoibhe-pheAp  0  plnop-ChAifiol- 
T)eAbhenp  1, 

Xennh-bheAn  nA  n-beish-bheApc  be  chpeAn-phuil  11A 
lAoch  meAp  '1, 

phemcf  cAp  cpiuch  sup  chuiplin3  ’n  A  lAnnli, 

AiceAmb  mAp  phomplA,  3up  bh’f m3  Aici  An  bh&pp. 

Uimb  mhin  3bpeAncA,  neAcA  Aip  Ael-bhpAc  A  pcpiobhAf, 
loin3eAf  Aip  cpeun-mhuip  A3Uf  eunlAich  Aip  chpAolbh  ; 
l^il  cuif  muibhimh  A3  beicbibb,  f3up  lei  le  ceApc  An  fllop 
Chu3  lAfon  mAc  ^lepon  ’n  A  chAol-bliApc  cliAp  conin: — 
7  1  lonnpAbh  CC1113  3-coi3eAblu,  ’f  t  if  rnuince  ’f  if  bpe^h, 
Tmp-3liAp  bo’n  biuic-pheAp  *T  bo  yhuiliobb^n  IleApAcb  1 
lAplA  cheApc  feheAfinbumhAn  A  bheApmbub  bubh  eh Ann, 

T  3^cJl  cliAp  A3  ceAchc  chuicln  6  3hlAf -pinup  30  <p|Ap . 

bhA  mliAmA  neAcA  Aip  A  h-Ael-bp^hAib  bbpe^h, 
vnlnn, 

)  A  piob  leAbAip,  3hlei3eAl,  inAp  cheub-chopAbh  An 
bpoi3lnn  ; 
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Kind,  cheerful,  and  bounteous,  without  ostentation, 

The  light  of  the  province,  the  pride  of  the  nation  ; 

A  pearl  without  flaw,  a  meek  innocent  dove, 

Her  enchanting  politeness  compels  us  to  love. 

Pure  as  virginal  honey ;  the  spirit  divine, 

Descending,  her  heart  made  humanity’s  shrine  ; 

And  such  her  perfection,  that  none  of  the  fair 
To  vie  with  my  Phoenix  of  beauty  must  dare. 

On  the  smooth  snowy  silk  her  light  fingers  portray. 
Ships  that  sail  thro’  rich  landscapes,  and  birds  on  the  spray; 
She  eclipses  the  goddesses  vaunted  of  old, 

And  would  win  Jason’s  fleece,  and  the  apple  of  gold. 

Her  round  polish’d  neck,  and  her  soft  heaving  bosom, 
Are  white  as  the  hawthorn’s  delight-breathing  blossom  ; 
Unaffected  and  affable,  witty  and  wise, 

Both  Helen  and  Deirdre  must  yield  her  the  prize. 

Say,  glory  of  bards  !  to  whose  judgment  I  bow,2 
Have  I  hazarded  ought  that  truth  must  not  avow ; 

How  could  I  from  praising  this  angel  refrain, 

Of  the  right  royal  lineage  descended  from  Spain. 
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C|ie  bhmneAcbc  4  beiltn  bo  chpei3  |Mri  4  pbtob, 

7I5U]-  p<N]iir  b’<<v  ln-bubb-leip  7  ntop  bbA^bAl  cAch  n<\ 
Cpolblie  ; — 

T  '  0i3b-mbin  nA  n-%b-cbAom  b’poipeAp  Aip  clileip  3ACI1 
Acbc 

6’opb  Cbp"iopb ;  3<Nti  mhoppbomip,  cbpAoleb  3ACI1  lAocb 
cAp  leAp, 

6eipbpe  An  beii>-5hil  3up  5beill  bhipi  An  b&pp, 

71  n-5AobbAill-cheipc,  A  n-bAenbbAcbc,  4  bb-peile  ’p  A 
cc&il. 

C4  wo  licip  A3  bul  cbusAc-pA,  A  u3bbAip  3Acb  pA^b, 

T  m^’X  cpeupAnn  le  pcpubAbb  1,  noip  urnhlu^bmi  pAoT 
b’lAirnh  ; — 

7lcbc  3up  A3  cpAcbbAbb  Aip  An  pcAic-bheAn,  blipe^h, 
mbAnlA,  bubli  mbeinn  leAm  A  bbeicb, 

A  m  op-  cb  ui  pie  Abb  Ai  bb  bbipeAcbA  mAp  A  pcpfobbcbAp 
’p  eAbb  le^bcbeAp  A  3-ceApc, 

p3bce  ceApr-pb uAibbce  Ann  pAn  mbop-pbuil  bo  b’pheApp, 

6e  cbpeAbb  cheApc  nA  piosb  1  bo  plnolpui3b  o’n  )  pAmn. 

71  m-blobb  reA3hlAcb  cbum  puibbre  A311P  pl^be  Ann  3ACI1 
<^pb  cbui3e, 

7I3  lpioll  A3  uApAl  A3  3puA3Aibb  ’p  A3  pA^bibb  pmlc  ; 

CAirlnsbe  A3  3Aip3eAbbAibb  bbeicb  A3  3leAcAlbbeAcbc  le 
mnAibh, 

7l3up  pile  Abb  A  3lAnA  llowbcbA  Ann  b’A  3-cunnbbeAcbc 
3Acb  cpAcb. 
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To  whose  splendid  abodes  hospitality’s  hand, 

Was  open  alike  to  the  good  and  the  grand ; 

Where  plenty  presided,  and  champions  renown’d, 
Presenting  their  trophies  by  beauty  were  crown’d. 

While  sweet  fluent  poets  with  rapture  inspir’d — 
Symphonious  to  melody  chaunted  untir’d — 

Applauded  their  actions  and  those  of  their  line, 

And  inflam’d  them  the  deeds  of  their  sires’  to  outshine. 
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^0^^01)7116?)  [VI£C71]1]1C?)211C. 

le  CA6Ii3  5^oi>hlAch. 2 


OfnAbh  A3up  ei3hmheAchc  nA  h-CipeAn  cp1t>  4  b-cpeolp, 
7lpchop  6Aep  A3up  cpeim  6o’n  f/hll’-phuil  mliop, 

Te^P  TLtiUilnp  pelmh  A  3-cpe  nA  luibhe  pAol  ’ri  bli-pob, 
T  ^  Connell  Abb  cpeAn,  bbAile-7lobbA,  mo  mhlle  bpon  ! 

bpon  A3up  cbmhAibh  cpe  ^hbpcpAlbhe  tfcppnA  3o  pp&mli, 
Cp^oip  nA  n-bmchceAbhA  A  3-cluib  pAol  leAcAibh  3o  pAon 
C^P  nA  b-ppionnpAbhA  6’tip-cbpAoibb  ChAipill  n<^  p&cp, 

’1  A  n-3leoibh  nA  b-ceAnn-3hmomb  b’ionnpoi3heAbb 
nAmhAib  le  pAobhAp. 

pumneAmh,  Ap  pulUm3,  A’p  Suchc  nA’p  cbUirb, 
7l’p  cpeAn-pheAp  cuipleAn  bA  rnlnpe,  n&’p  elAoftheAbh 
3°  ^r, 

IPeile,  comAnn-peApc,  A’p  cui3pi  le  linn  An  3h&bbAibh, 
"fin  cpei3hche  An  bhile,  ’p  mo  chuppAinn  !  ’p  An  n-uip 
pAoi  l&p  ! 
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ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DENIS 
MAC  CARTHY.1 


BY  EDWARD  LAWSON. 


The  sigh  and  wail  of  Inisfail !  her  hero  is  no  more, 

Iu  the  cold  clay,  the  good,  the  great,  lies  weltering  in 
his  gore ; 

Ah  fatal  shot !  each  noble  stem  with  him  is  now  laid  low. 

The  lord  of  vast  and  rich  domains — unutterable  woe  ! 

Woe  wide  and  wild  through  Muskry’s  vales  !  beneath  the 
moss-grey  stone, 

The  prince  of  Cashel’s  regal  branch  lies  powerless  and 
alone  ; 

His  keen-edg’d  blade  in  battle’s  front  flash’d  withering 
lightnings  round, 

His  matchless  might  and  hardihood  be  ever  more 
renown' d  ! 
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lAp  ^  mAicbiopA,  ip  rnAip3  A  3-ceill  30  cpeicb  ! 

flAib  nA  n-3Aip3eAbbAch  A’p  An  pApAipe  peibbmeAnib- 
uil,  pei l, 

^A’p  pbf.3  A  chApAb  pAol  cbeAprnomn  clobbAipe  piAmb, 
TlppAib,  A  3-cAtbAip,  nA  A  3-cApcAip  pA  3hpei6hm  3<\n 
piAp. 

jliApAlehe  nA  n-iAplAbbA,  plAcliA,  A’p  Inch 6  le^bimi, 
P'iA3bAibbe  3An  piAppu^he  bA  pAbAipneAcb  meimi, 

CA  biAbhAibbeAcbc,  ci All-cbinn, ceAnnAp  A’p  cAombAcbc, 
d^A  n-biAn-luibbe  pAoi’n  Li Ach -IT3  le’p  cAipeeAbb  An 
lAecb. 

lAecb  3poibbe  bbe’n  phpennb-Aipb  CbAppcbAicb  3I11I,  uip, 
bo  peibbeAbb  blrmn,  3ACI1  bA%i-pbnAibhm  bA  b-c^eAbh 
’n  Ap  3-cionn^ 

7lp  3-ceillibheAchc,  Ap  3-cAemh-bbibheAn,  Ap  b-cAcAbb 
’X  <^P  ; 

T  3Liri  ceimpiop  Aip  tbAebb  jAeibbil  cu  bhul  mApbh  A’ 
n-uip. 

T*  An  U1P  0  coi3leAbb  fronncbAbb  A  3-Cill-cbpe  cb-piAp, 
|VlAp  thuile  bbojib,  3ibb  poilbbip,  cAorn,  pennb,  piAl; 
t)A  chonsnAmh  copAncA  A’p  cotbuisbcbe  b’A  bbuibbin 
pern  piAmb 

CA  An  buicbche  pollAmb  ’p  ni’l  pollAbb  be’n  c-piol  pA  n’ 

1  Abb  Abb. 
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Renown  d,  conspicuous  in  the  van,  while  trumpets  peal’d 
to  arms, 

Wav  d  his  bright  crest,  till  death’s  sad  hour  invincible  in 
arms ; 

Yet  mercy  stay’d  his  conquering  hand,  still  generous 
and  just, — 

Alas,  our  stately  pine  lies  stretch’d  in  ruin  on  the  dust. 

Dust  hides  the  comeliest  of  mankind,  munificent  and 
brave, 

Who  never  fail’d  his  friends  from  foes  and  dungeons  drear 
to  save ; 

The  great  and  learn’d  he  entertained,  and  all  their  worth 
combin’d, — 

’Neath  yon  grey  stone  that  marks  his  grave  each  virtue 
lies  enshrined. 

Enshrined  with  this  illustrious  branch  of  Carthy’s 
vigorous  tree, 

Our  prop,  our  spear  and  shield,  from  wrong  and  want 
who  kept  us  free; 

A  foaming  torrent,  when  arous’d  he  swept  the  embattled 
plains ; 

The  country’s  desolate  ! — not  one  of  all  his  race  remains. 
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Irtblidirt  brtin3ertn  prto7  3hlrtfrtibh  rt  3  cumhrtn3prtch 
bAe3l1rt.1l, 

If  pirtbh  ’]*  if  brtnrtib  60  cblrtnnrtibb  cheipt  <bjumhrtn 
frtprtop, 

60  3rtcb  birtbhcrtch  plrtidtertmhuil,  prtipfin3  6  chiumhrtif 
11  rt  IrtoT, 

6e’n  cpirtdi-fhuil  Chrtppdirtmhrtil  Cbrtifill  60  bhpu3rtbh 
luclir  cem. 


brt  cbertnn  le  cpertn,  ’f  bubh  fheinih  le  i>prt.3rtin  blnobh  lrt.3, 
S1^'  S11!*  lertbbrtip  rt  peim  m’p  bbrtep  pertp  bertlbh  nrt 
pertcbc  ! — 

Crtm  nrt  clrten  ’n  rt  mhemn  ni’p  cu^ertbb  rt’m  nibertf, 

T  3ub  rtp  3-cleip,  mo  leun  !  0  crtillertbh  rtn  pertp  ! 

T£rtp  rtoibbinn,  fertn3rt-choipp,  3lei3ertl,  up, 

t)ubh  fhuibbce  pertpfrt,  brt  dirtidinertmhrtiche  36113  rt’f 
cum, 

tlubh  blupertch  fertfrtmli,  bubh  dirtprtibh,  bertf,  6ubrpom 
fiubbrtl, 

7l’f  17  rtn  c-fnertclicrt  ’n  rt  lertcrtibb,  rpe  Irtfrtbh  nrt  3-crtop 
’n  rt  3bnuif. 

5nuif  sliprtbbmhrtp,  if  rtilne  b’rt  bh-pertertbh-frt  p£r, 
Pubhrtip  cliprtibbce  rtip  rtn  m-brtf  nrtch  b-cu3  upprtun 
bo’b  flinobh  ! 
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Remains  t  all  yes  !  immured  tor  life  in  solitude  they  pine, 

1  he  last  of  Munster’s  genuine  stock,  Mac  Carthy’s  royal 
line ; 

Dissimulation  and  deceit  were  odious  in  his  sight, 

Oh  !  with  his  funeral  torch  is  quench’d  our  clergy’s  holy 
light. 

Light,  vigorous  and  erect  his  form,  of  symmetry  the 
mould, 

Created  to  command  and  charm  the  beauteous  and  the 
bold ; 

1  he  berries’  glow  through  new-fallen  snow  was  blended 
in  his  cheek. 

His  gracious  smile  proclaimed  his  soul  benevolent  and 
meek. 

» 

Meek  but  majestic  in  his  mien  !  oh  death  !  thou,  only 
thou, 

Durst  unabashed,  unawed,  confront  that  calm  command¬ 
ing  brow  • 

Grim  spoiler  hence,  who  Erin  plunged  in  deep  and 
cureless  anguish, 

The  last  of  our  Iberian  line  alas  !  in  bondage  languish. 
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Clifiuijh  3hp<bibA  nA  3^136,  nA’p  phillip  30  beoi3h  ! 

^’^13  3^.|i-3hul  A  3-clAp-loipc,  le  h-iomApcAioh  bpoin. 

bpon  beAcpAch  !  nAch  mAipeAnn  Ache  ■piop-bheA3An  ! 

<bhe  nA  le^hAin  chAlmA,  bhe  3hlAn--phuil  nA  |lio3h  </n 
y  pAinri, 

bubli  cheinneApnAch  A  l&p  inAchAipe  no  A  3-copcAp 
n&rnhAb, 

luchb  cAi]3che  nA  h-eA3luipe,  luchr  3peinn  A’p  yrAip. 

YcAip  bhoilbh  mAp  bo  chlorpeAnn  pibh  clAolblice  pAnn 

5un  b’e’n  b<<|*  choi3leAp  3ACI1  pollAbh  ’cA  11-bAepblipoib 
chAll, 

JVlApbh^pp  bonAip  Aip  Ap  m-bochcAineAchr,  bo  clAoibh- 
eAbh  *n  A  3-cionn, 

7lp  ^31  Ach-chopn Ann h ,  Ap  11-uppA,  Ajt  n-bibeAn,  ’p  Ap 
3-ceAnn. 

CeAnn-cpeopAch  nA  "poblA,  A311P  pullAn^  nA  n-jAobhAl. 

CeAnn-coi3e  An  leo3An,  bo  uppA  Ann  3Ach  ceim, 

CeAnn  b’poipeAbh  bo  po-bhoichc,  A’p  b’CAsluip  6e, 

60  clieAnn  coip^hche  A  3-combpAinn  euip  opnA  A3U)* 
ei3lnnheAchc. 
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Languish!  oh  melancholy  tale  !  defeated,  in  disgrace, 
In  dens  and  chains  the  last  remains  of  lordly  lion  race ; 
And  worst  of  woes,  our  spear  and  shield,  prime  leader 
of  the  Gael, 

Mac  Cartliy  More  is  lost,  and  long  we’re  doom’d  to  sigh 


and  wail. 
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016  6  0  C 1)  1 21  f|  211  b  l)  fVI  1162161). 

2lon3huy  mdc  6oi3bpl  UT  6b<Udi3h  po  cbdn.1 


6id  libli  d  Idocbpdlbb  Jbdoibbiol, 

‘‘Ijd  cluincedp  cldotbbcedcbc  oppdibb, 

]lidnib  niop’  thuilledbbdp  mdpldbb, 

21  n-drn  cdtbd  n&  C03A16I1. 

6euncdp  libb  coir^hlic  cdlrnd 
21  bhuibbedn  dpn^bldn  pdoilredcb, 

"pd  cbednn  bbup  bb-pedpdmn  bucbchdip 
puipc  up~3boipc  mpe  5<^°ibbiol. 

[Vl&bb  dil  libb  d3pdbb  Cipednn, 

21  3bdppdibb  eennednri  3-cpobhd, 

<1  jd  pedcbnuibb  eucbc  nd  iop3huil, 

^d  cdcbd  mioticd  inopd. 

"pe<<pp  bbeicb  d  m-bdppdibb  pudip-bhednn, 
21  bb-peicbedmb  pbudn  3liedpp  3hpinnmbedp, 
2I3  yeil3  cpobd  dp  pedin  edcbcpdnn, 

’5d  bh-puil  pedpdnn  bbup  pnpedp. 

<^T  ™<^l  3UP  b-dspdbb  libb-pe, 
lilTe  no  liop  Cedmbpd, 
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ODE  TO  THE  MILESIANS. 

BY  EDWARD  LAWSON. 


God  shield  you,  champions  of  the  Gael, 

N  ever  may  your  foes  prevail ; 

Never  were  ye  known  to  yield. 

Basely  in  the  embattled  field. 

Generous  youths,  in  glittering  arms. 
Rouse  at  glory’s  shrill  alarms ; 

Fight  for  your  green  native  hills, 

And  flowery  banks  of  flowing  rills. 

Ireland,  to  avenge  or  save, 

Many  a  conflict  you  must  brave  ; 

And  on  rough  crags  in  storms  and  snows, 
Snatch  a  short  though  sound  repose. 
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"bjo  CAipeAl  nA  ppeAmh  nuAbh-3hlAn, 
djo  mm-chl&p  CpuAcImA  |VleAbhbhA  ! 

If  6  id  i  culm  line,  A  chlAnnA  (/illeAbh, 

X<rm  peibb  n 4  fiTjh-liof  n-bAidi-3heAl, 

C113  oppAibh  3A11  A3pAbh  CAilreAn 
^0  cAdi  cpioch  |7IAi3hpeAch  mAipbeAn. 

<1)1  cAcbA  luibh  nA  l&mhA^h, 

C113  oppAibh,  A  osbhAibh  l) h<Nn bli <N, 
blieidi  blnbh  uppAmAch  umhAl 
to  mbeAp-flilu^b  3ufmhAp  3AllbA. 

^Icbc  nAeli  beoin  le  biA,  A  Cipe, 

)’ibb  le  cheile  bo  cbon3nAmb, 

^1  bheibh  bhup  m-buAib  A  n-AenpheAclir 
213  flu^3b  c pi oeli  leibmheAch  lonbAm. 
CpAbh  liom  eAchcpAmn  bA  bh-po3hpAbh 
]li03hp^bli  poblilA  ’p  A  11-oipeAchc, 

’X  nAch  3oipcheAp  biobb  ’n  A  n-budichAp 
2lcbc  ceidieipn  cudiAl  coille  ! 

’X  iAb  pern  A  n^leAnncAibh  3ApbhA 
lAoicb  bliAnb hA  be  A3  b’A  leAdicpom, 

^3UT  >'0|ni  min  An  chlAip-peo  ChpiomhdiAm, 
^3  peAbhAm  plviochmbAip  CAehcponn. 
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Slow  to  wrest  your  father’s  land 
Frohe  foreign  spoiler’s  hand  j 
You  forget  its  fields  of  flowers, 

Its  stately  palaces  and  towers. 

Not  for  lack  of  heart  or  nerve. 

Bloated  foreigners  we  serve  ; 

Would  to  heaven,  united  all, 

We  resolved  to  stand  or  fall. 

Oh  grief  of  heart !  proscribed  at  home, 
Dispersed,  our  chiefs  and  princes  roam 
Through  gloomy  glens  and  forests  wild, 
Hunted  like  wolves — banditti  stiled. 

While  a  rude  remorseless  horde, 

O’er  our  lovely  vallies  lord  ; 

Their  vengeful  hosts,  who  round  us  close, 
Rob  my  long  nights  of  sweet  repose. 

Nor  till  you  prostrate  them  in  gore, 

Can  rapture  thrill  my  bosom’s  core  j 
Empurpled  squadrons  bright  in  arms, 
Your  perils  rack  me  with  alarms. 
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5<^ch  pun  pei  11  64  bli-puil  ehujrhA, 
bui6be4n  phi4l  cbup46h  3-co3ch4, 

T  b4cb  I'^iviliA  4p  a  4  n-3on45h, 

6o  bheip  op4m  co6hl4  copp4ch. 

^ln  cp4ich  bheip’c  l4oicb  I4i3he4n 
Cfnn  6e4i3h-pbe4p  cl&ip  n4  3-cup46b, 
bu4i6h  C4chcp4mi  4n  chp4oi  Chumn  pi 
bt  m’  4i3ne  poilbhip  pubh4ch. 

6ubb4cb  blinvi-pe  u4ip  oile 
M4p  beipib  bhu4i6h  n4  p4oipphe4p, 

4^4  3oillpi  c4p  conn-mhuip 
£>o  chomhloch  34pp46h  54oi61nol. 

Xion  3leoibb  6o  l4ochp4i6h  I4n n -3I1  u  1  pm , 
5<^bb4l  ]l43bn4ill  61 4  64  n-6i6e4n, 
(Vleu6  4  n~3u4ipe  ’p  4’  n-3le4mi  po 
chuijt  mo  mbe4mn4  4  mme4pc. 

6i4  leo  43  lui6he  ’p  43  eip3he, 

1 

Cpem-phip  ip  cpeipe  4  6-c4cb4p, 

6i4  ’n 4  pe4p4mh  ’p  n4  liu6be, 
leo  ’p  4  6-cp4di  cupcb4  4n  ch4ch4. 
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No  less  will  glut  their  savage  hate, 

Than  root  and  branch  to  extirpate  : 

God  guide  and  guard  you  day  and  night, 
And  chiefly  in  the  dreadful  fight. 

Forth  warriors,  forth,  with  heaven  to  speed. 
Proud  in  your  country’s  cause  to  bleed ; 
They  best  may  hope  the  victor’s  wreath, 
Whose  watch  word’s  “  liberty  or  death.” 
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&H<p|  60  bT)|'mi<i'i  t)2i  fviu|icr)7i  o’]imii]ac. 


^  eAn  |VlAc  CopnA  0  |V1  <^.oiXclion<Ni|ie  po  chAn.  - 


^puAip  bpeipne  A  bTol  bo  hpAoshlonb,3 
CAp  3^ch  Aon  plionn  biAdi  trAleeA ;  b 
"peAp  A3  A  tcAc  c  3inomliA  peirmibh,  d 
lA  cAoph  eAnnhphip  e  nA  peA3pA.f 


21  c&  cpiAch  s  op  cionn  jluApcAc 
]leAp  coip  CpuAchA  h  bo  diuibhmhe ; 1 
Op  clAnnAibh  bpiAm  |7iheic  €AchAch 
lp  e  cleAdiop  k  ip  cuibliblie.  1 


5 1  u  21 1  r. 

a  pA^hlAnn  (eAbhon)  bpeidieArnh  no  c^heApnA. — b  rAp 
pbeApAnn  Aip  bidi  A  n  eipmn. — c  A3A  bhpml. — d  3Aip3ibhe. 
— c  AllAmb  piopeu3Ai3h.— f  cobAp  \ eA5pA  (eAbhon)  boinn. 
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ODE  TO  BRIAN  NA  MURTHA  O’ROURKE.1 


BY  JOHN  D’ ALTON. 


O’er  heaven- favoured  Breifny  a  chieftain  commands. 

In  whom  all  endowments  of  excellence  join ; 

There  is  not  a  hero  in  Erin’s  green  lands, 

Equals  Bryan  who  dwells  on  the  science-loved  Boyne. 

A  Tanist  presides  o’er  the  race  of  Hy  Brun, 

The  worthy  descendant  of  Eochy  the  king  : 

O’Rourke  and  O’Conor  shall  grow  into  one, 

And  the  hills  of  each  Croghan  with  happiness  ring. 


5  l  U  21 1  r 

scijheApnA  — h  CpuAeh&n  ChonAchc. — 1  coimhcheAnsAl. — 
k  clinch  cln^heApnA  op  (eAbhon)  c^heApnA  no  jli. — 1  op 
mi e All  cliAcli  imeAl. 
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bo  m  bpi4n  A  pe  m  c4di4 

beiif  4n  b4lc4  n  blit  43  bobhm4mb  ; 

dm3  6  po  3b4bb  4  iobbn4  0 
lombb4  p  bi4  cbeile  combl4inb. 

Op  4  bbpopbbopcb4  pile4bb 
6li3bdie4p  mol  Abb  cecb  1  pl4tb4  ; 
bo  bben  rn  be4pl4  pupb4cc  r 
60  bbpi4ri  1110  bbudip4chc  n4di4.s 

<Y\{  h Ail  bo  bbe4pl4  pupb4cc 
In  upphl4c  bo  pbpe4imb  "pbe4p3n4  ; 
0  pu4ip  eol  4ip  n4  colluibb 
"pil  4p  bpu  diob4ip  YeA3hpA. 

Cum4  eipbipc 1  ip  4icce 
bo  bbpi4n  3<^n  4i3ne4bb  me4bbl4  ;  u 
%  311 4tb  3e4ll4bb  3A11  comb  411 
bo  clodi4nb v  cbineoil  Pie4p3n4. 


m  <^n  4m. —  ""pionn  |Vl4c  Cumb4il. — 0  4pm4. —  p4 
Tblinne&n.—  •«  34cb.—  ■  m  be4pl4  bob4ch.— s  4ipbe  no 
e4l4bbn4  molc4.  1  ion4nn  4p&bb4  bo  4  bbeicb  413  bmne 
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Sincere  are  our  praises  of  Breifny’s  great  lord, 

Like  the  father  of  Oisin  in  story  renown’d ; 

Since  the  hour  when  a  stripling  he  first  drew  the  sword, 
Where  the  foe  dar’d  to  meet  him  he  never  gave  ground. 

But  what  were  the  sword,  if  the  harp  should  be  mute. 
Or  the  deeds  of  the  hero  if  silent  the  Bard ; 

Be  mine  the  proud  strains  that  his  dignity  suit, 

And  I’ll  offer  to  Bryan  a  minstrel’s  reward. 

Old  Boyne  !  from  the  days  I  have  wandered  thy  streams, 
Or  mused  in  the  forests  that  shadow  thy  face ; 

Twas  the  theme  of  my  wishes,  the  thought  of  my  dreams. 
To  sing  the  green  scion  of  Feargna’s  famed  race  ! 

Well  is  the  rapture  of  eulogy  due, 

To  him  in  whom  treachery  never  could  lurk  ; 

Whose  promise  is  sacred,  whose  friendship  is  true, 

The  glory  of  Feargna,  the  gallant  O’Rourke. 


bon  m  eibipc  (eAbhon)  ji^bh  no  ruAp<^y3bhAil. — u  peille. — 
v  onn  (e^bhon)  cloch,  cloch  (eAbhon)  clu,  clochonn  (eAbheri) 
c^ppchA,  cliuchech  comhnuijheAch  30  buAn. 
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In  ndch  -pboipccedbbdch  w  bbolbbdim  x 
60  bbpidn  ndp  phoghluim  dmbble;  v 
bind  nedc  dcbc  bd  mboldbb 
Ccedn  mocbd  opccup  dinbbpip. 

Jlp  d  mhedb  bo  mccz  cbuicce 

’Yndch  biulc  buine  dp  bpuun  cbdlmbdn  ; 
Ce  d  cd  inop  ccudcb  bid  cbup3ndmh  a 
Ip  1113  up3tidmb  bid  didp5ridinh.  b 

l|ip  chuill  pidmli  dec  budpc  coldbli 
2lp  cbpdnn  copdibli  ]ti  bpevpne  : 

JVlo  chedn  cip  bdp  db  cobndch  d 
'Jin  ce  ndp  chollped^h  e  peile. 

Cpeibhe  Chondipe  Cudldnn 
'Jl  ni-bpidn  bdn  budridnn  f  buime; 

'Jlp  edpldbbpd  s  ip  dp  doibeh 
lp  dp  3hedll  sdoipe1  0  5dch  bmne. 


w  dndipbe  bhopchd. —  x  cbuwditn. —  y  dmbndipe,  dm- 
pbeile  no  oledp.— z  bo  chui3.— a  co5bhdil  no  ullmbushdbh. 

b  lp  in3ndnib  m  bpd3hdil  bd  cbdchdmh. — c  pdnn  no 
pocdl.— d  1113b  no  cnjhedpnd. — e  ndp  loic.— 1 f  budndnn 
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In  verses  of  mystery  weave  I  the  song, 

For  one  who  was  ever  a  stranger  to  guile  ; 

To  whom  all  the  hearts  of  the  people  belong, 

Save  the  joyless  who  never  have  basked  in  his  smile. 

To  him  as  a  shield  although  numbers  have  fled, 

Yet  under  his  shadow  they  never  knew  fear; 

And  still  with  profusion  his  tables  are  spread, 

Though  thousands  have  feasted  there  all  the  long  year. 

The  fruit-bearing  tree,  the  chief  beyond  praise, 

Though  like  instinct  his  eulogy  flows  from  our  hearts; 
But  he,  he  alone,  all  deaf  to  our  lays. 

Would  fain  secret  the  fame  of  the  good  he  imparts. 

The  glory  of  Conary  shines  in  his  face  ; 

Sure  the  breast  of  his  nurse  own’d  a  warrior’s  fire; 

* 

Of  youth  is  his  bloom,  and  of  manhood  his  grace. 

While  his  wisdom  surpasses  what  age  could  inspire. 


rnuime  nA  bh-piAnn  (eAbhon)  be  An  Ann  AmliAil  pob 
mAcliAp  be  A  An  d  An  A,  sic  buAnAnn  mAchAip  nA  bhpiAn  on 
rn  ip  bAnA.  buAnAnn  bin  beAjhmhAcAip  A3  poipeeAbAl 

3Aipcibh  bo  phiAnAibh. — e  omeAch. —  h  0136. —  3liocAp. — 

u  2 
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d'leAch  Ap  bich  mi  Adi  eA^A  k 

d^i  bh-puil  buA  "£eAp3nA  A  choibherp ; 1 
^Icbc  mAp  A  cA  muip  ip  mionphpuch  m 
djo  lombAch  11  A3UP  oiccen  ° 

Connbhe  p  bo  dup  mup  puipe,  n 
dji  mAc  mume  r  no  pleipce, 

2lchc  coimpeipc s  p^h  pe  p^hAin 
dj^ch  Ap  chuill  mipcAich  1  eijpi. 

■  'Ppidi  bon  lollAnAch  Aidi3in,u 

bpi^n  nAch  Ap  diAip^h  inncleAmh  ;  v 
foeAcmhAicc  w  ppeApbol  4  pheile 
Oe  Reich  x  Cipe  b<<  chinnpeAmh.y 


C<dn  n<l  ddpbe  b<l  r13l.ee, z 
"pip  bpeipne  m  conbAchAc  ; a 
Cippi b  mbidi  b<Nil  pop  conspA e 
CumA  coplA  biA  nApcAbhd 


k  %  bhpuil  buine  Aip  bich  in  Cipinn.— i  lonchomApbAip 
Pe  bpiAn  nA  MupchA  O’JluArpc.  -  -  pAip5e  pe  ppuch 
bheA3.— n  CAnAlAch  no  muip  bheA5.— °  boimhne  no  muip 
mop.  p  ip  ceApc  no  bl^hcheAch.  —  c^eApnA,  po 
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Name  your  chieftain  in  Erin,  all  proud  as  it  teems 
With  heroes,  I  care  not  whoever  he  be; 

O  Rourke  in  the  glorious  comparison  seems 
As  the  sea  to  a  river,  or  ocean  to  sea  ! 

And  who  is  the  Tanist  dare  stand  in  his  place, 

So  firm  in  the  fight,  so  majestic  in  mien ; 

Not  sprung  from  a  lawless  or  lowly  embrace. 

But  the  spotless  descent  of  a  king  and  a  queen. 

There  love  of  the  sciences  finds  a  compeer, 

But  who  can  the  bounty  describe  of  O’Rourke  ? 

All  the  pens  of  the  land  in  a  rival  career. 

Would  be  worn  to  the  core,  yet  not  master  the  work. 


oipigli  no  po  ch^heApnA. — r  -|rpiApAch  no  be  An  coicchionn. 
— s  connl^hein. — 1  mAllAclic. — u  lolbAnAch  (eAbhon)  bume 
lAn  beAlAbhnAibli  (eAbhon)  lujhoubh  lAmhphAbA  (pAmliAil) 
— v  nAp  chArp3h  lonmnhAp. — w  boil^lnbh  no  bocAmhlAch. 
—  x  bheich.  —  y  phpicheolAmh.  —  z  aliter  cAnu  (eAbhon) 
comhlAnn  ;  cAipbe  (eAbhon)  pick ;  n3lee  no  n3leipe 
(eAbhon)|  b^n-iomAb. — a  ni  obAib. — b  3ibh  b’e  Ap  bich 
Tnobli. — c  pop  An  lAppAnn.  — d  lonAnn  A3UP  uppAbh  bA 
nAycAbh  no  iA  cceAn3Al. 
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CtA  mop  113  leo1'  A.  mbl  \Y\  bpeipne, 

^och  nA  p;emi  f  0  up  pnm, 

'fy  clop  -pop  -p^ip  30  puimbibb,* 

*b)i  3nArli  biA  rbuibhin  h  cnne. 

Cuip  '  cb^cbd  mAp  Coin  cculoinn, 
5<^bliAil  p:buloin3  m<^c  M’lc^bh, 
yeAc  k  Cbopbm^ic  m^c  ^hpc  Aoinp'bip, 
^lisbepeipe  1  <^3  bpeich  -pipbbpeAch. 

2lc  cobA  m  miAn  mn&  ceAcbpAch,'1 
yioi3be  0  peAcbnAcb  p  A  mcbibb,  <1 
bAil  4b^.ebc  r  3leo  biA  niAbboibb,s 
Coiple  1  piArnom  u  -pop  pochloibb.v 

b'6.  cce^mhAbb  JVliAch  no  ?lipmbeAbb  w 
leip  rn  -puisbbbe^bb  A  chobhAip/ 
bin  beip  3leo  bon  flu^pcAch 
C^pbbA  <^.  mbuAlAbb  y  pp  ocb^ip. 


e  cAcbAibb. — f  mAc  nd  mn<<  0  nneAl  nA  pnne  AbbAnn 
A  cap  CbonAill.— s  3up  bpipeAbb  no  3iip  h-imbbe<ty3^bb. 

ni  3nAth  b\  chAobbdbb.  —  1  c^beApnA  no 

cAoipeAcb  cAcb<C—k  pl^be  Cbopbmrtic,—  1  rti3he  (e^bbon) 
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In  peace,  the  young  hero  is  gallant  and  gay; 

In  war,  like  a  whirlwind  uprooting  his  foes  : 

’Tis  he  whom  all  Breifny  is  proud  to  obey. 

The  bond  of  their  union  wherever  he  goes. 

The  son  of  the  fair  one  who  dwells  on  the  Boyne, 

Is  never  o’ercome  by  a  foe  or  a  fear ; 

In  the  field  where  the  deadliest  combatants  join, 

In  the  van  ward  of  danger,  O’Rourke  will  be  there. 

Like  a  tower,  in  the  battle,  is  he  whom  we  sing, 

To  whose  shelter  the  race  of  Milesius  retreat ; 
Like  Cormac,  the  son  of  the  Eremite  king, 

His  judgments  are  justice — his  sanction  is  fate. 


pAil  no  3AbhAl ;  peipe  (eAbhon)  AorbA  (eAbhon)  yAil 
pheAnoipbe  pe  bpeicheArrthnAy.  —  ra  AcA  lerp  —  n  wnA 
ceAchpAcb  (eAbhon)  bAbhbhA. — °  seAppAbh. — p  copp. — 
q  A  ccAdiAibh  no  4  cocoibh — r  An  Aic  A  ccomhpAeAib. — 
s  cpenplop. — 1  yiubhAl. — u  yionnAcb  no  mAc  ape. — v  cop- 
p^bh. — w  bA  liA^b  cuAcb  be-bAnAnn  b’AichbheobhAbh 
bAome. — x  m  leisheApAibty  Aon  neAch  bA  loicpeAbh  bpiAn 
O’jluAipc. — y  le^beAy. 
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CpeAb  nAch  ccuipdieAp  A  ccuimbne2 
lAc  rnAp  uincbea  bpi  cmpeAbh,b 
In  ce  if  tpiAch  Ap  phuil  "£eAp3nA,c 
|71op  A  ceApnA  d  ppiA  cuipeAmh  ? 

2lp  A  3hAoif e  Ap  A  eAp3nA,f 
2lp  A  cebnuf  e  ppt  olcuibh, 

*2lp  A  clodi, h  Ap  A  cbonnlA,' 

CuAdi  tf  comhpA  k  biA  di03hAe. 

bbeupA  ci A  nAch  molunn  ? *  1 
<P)'i  bhlomhAnn  m  if  m  dmr^hAip,  n 
I.U13I11  0  neidi^h  nt  dioinseArm, 

60  3I1T1T  boipcill p  bie  bhibhbhAbh  l|. 

^t  blit  clAon  inA  ph  1113b  e  All/ 

2lcbc  fo  3I1111  cumhAns  peAtpe,s 
bht  lAobh  1  m^v  leAichbhe  u 
”)  An  bhpeAdi  bbeAipiuf  \\x$\  bbpeipne. 


z  CpeAb  nAcb  ccupdiAp  A  sbntomhApdiA  A  leAblipAibb. 
— a  cAdi. — b  mA3h  n  ipeAbh. — efimifeAp  ui  jluAipc,  111 
jlAsbAllA^h,  &c. — d  AbhuAbhA. — e  3liocAf — f  inndeAcbc. 
— s  A  bliupbA  no  mbeAppbbAchc  A3  cof3  ole. — h — clu.— 

1  cptonnAchc  no  ciAll.— k  ceApmonn— 1  CiA  A11  binne  lep 
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Where’er  thro’  the  legions  of  battle  he  goes, 

Vistas  of  victory  break  in  his  path  ; 

Like  a  wolf  in  the  midst  of  his  awe-stricken  foes, 

He  battens  on  carnage,  he  riots  in  death. 

Even  Miach  and  Arvey,  renown’d  as  they  were, 

The  wounds  of  his  sword  would  their  science  defy  ; 

To  all  who  oppose  it  is  left  but — despair, 

And  the  tenderest  pity  consigns  them — to  die. 

Proud  chief,  son  of  Feargna  !  oh !  why  not  proclaim 
Thy  deeds,  while  the  voice  of  the  Bard  shall  endure  ? 

For  thine  are  achievements  more  worthy  of  fame, 

Than  the  long  vaunted  glories  that  hallow  MoyTuire. 

The  faith  of  his  friends  and  the  fears  of  his  foes. 

His  far-searching  eye  at  a  glance  can  command; 

In  his  prudence  and  courage  his  people  repose. 

The  lord  and  the  guardian  of  Breifny’s  blest  land. 


peibip  3A11  4  bheup4  bo  mholAbh. —  m  nl  MnulcAnn. — 
n  lAppAnn. — 0  imonnA  bp 013c  m  th  113^11  n. — p  bAoy  ceille 
(eAbbon)  3eilc. — bo  nAmbuib.  —  r  bpeiche^rnhn^p. — 
5  cpuAp  poppe  n<^  bhpeiche^mhn^p. — 1  clAon. — u  le^cpom 
110  clrvon. 
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CAcb  AobbA  ymn  v * * * *  ni  yillceAp 
Cipyi  mnceAcb  w  imcbeAyAcc,x 
5nAch  3<l  noipeAchuibb  y  cuiyi z 
2lcnAmb  a  bmp  b  miAcb c  eAcpAc.d 

’tji  y&in  cAimpeAp e  iy  mipc, f 
yAm  ipiy  s  iy  Ayoyc,h 
<K|'i  yAm  yoilmeAn  1  iy  bpocbpucb,k 
'bjT  yAm  blotch  1  iy  mA3bAp.m 

yAm  eApp  n  d^uy  A  pAe,° 

<P|i  yAm  cAm lion  iy  cpemcli,p 
d]i  yAm  cpiAtb  Ajuy  ceAmoipP 
'b|i  y&m  eAmbom  iy  Aon  mbb.r 


v  0  jluAipe,  0’]lA3bAllAi3b,  &c. — w  yl^be. — x  A  cceib. 

— y  uAcbbAp  <Ain  no  cAoiy^be. — z  &Ae  uAiy  (eAbbon)  yeAp 

uAyAl.  — a  ^b.  —  b  yeoib.  —  c  yeAp  Ann.  — d  eAyc<ppbe  no 

nAmbAb. — e  eAnnpeAp  (eAbbon)  yeAp  niop-chomblAinn. 
— fimpc  (eAbbon)  bume  IA3  (eAbbon)  m  bionAnn  yeAp 
mopcbonihlumn  A3iiy  bume  neAmbneApcmhAp.  — s  iyny 

(eAbbon)  umbA. — h  Ayoyc  (eAbbon)  op  (eAbbon)  m  h-ionAnn 

umhA  A3uy  op. — 1  yoilmeAn  (eAbbon)  bpocbbbpAc  no  ceipc. 
— k  bpocbpAcb  (eAbbon)  bpAc  P103I1A  (eAbbon)  m  bionAnn 
ceipc  iy  bpAc  P103I1A. — 1  bloAeb  (eAblion)  rmol  mop. — ■ 
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Oh  !  who  in  the  theme  of  his  praise  can  forbear, 

The  chief  who  ne’er  sought  nor  refused  a  request  ? 

An  oath,  nay  a  promise,  he  would  not  forswear, 

And  his  prowess  strikes  fear  in  the  manliest  breast. 

From  the  fountain  of  justice  that  heaven  has  fixed 
In  the  breast  of  the  righteous,  his  laws  purely  spring; 
Nor  favor,  nor  prejudice  ever  are  mixed. 

With  the  judgments  that  glorify  Briefny’s  good  king. 

His  battle,  a  victory — his  field,  a  campaign ; 

No  hope  can  encourage  his  once  vanquished  foes ; 
The  great  are  more  glorious  when  joined  in  his  train. 
And  trophies  reward  him  wherever  he  goes. 


m  U1A3I1AP  (eAbhon)  mimAp3  (eAbhon)  m  hionAnn  bleibh- 
mluol  niApA  A3UP  libm  beAmhAin  no  minbhpeAc. — n  3Aip- 
3ibheAch. — 0  310IIA. — p  tAmhon  3Ach  ni  bA  mbeAncAp  A 
cheAnn,  ell  (eAbhon)  clench  (eAbhon)  m  hionAnn  cuib  bo 
clip  Ann  no  bo  chleich,  A3UP  cpeAn-chpAnn  no  cpenchleAch 
po  nA  hionrrhlAine. — q  cpiAdi  (eAbhon)  culAch  Ann  po 
(eAblion)  m  hionAnn  Aon  culAch  A  n-Cipinn  ip  CeAmhAip 
11A  pw3b. — r  CAmhoin  (eAbhon)  ArnhAon  (eAbhon)  bA  m 
(eAbhon)  in  hionAnn  Aon  m  A511P  mopAn. 
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dn  61  |ti n n  clbh  be  ip  peile  * 
jle  IU3I1  bperpne  m  meApbAe, 1 
pAin  op  Ajup  inol,  u 
djl  pAin  tneAbhol  ip  beApcAe.  v 

^/lAp  pcuchAib  w  op  nA  pleibhcibh 
yiiAbh  dprnemA,  pliAbh  Olimp; 
Tm,  pm,  An  c-O’fluAipc-pion 
Ceiin  ip  uAiple  pA  choinneil3.x 

|VlAp  nAch  concblAnn  b&  cheile, 
't^A  beibhe  A  cu  bo  chonneih;/ 
dji  concblAnn  bo  ptjb  bpeipne, 
In  ci  ip  peile  A  niAcli  Oillill.2 


s  Ce  be  bume  ip  peile  A  n-Cipmn. — 1  ni  nioncbomopcAip. 
— u  op  (eAblion)  pi :  inol  (eAbhon)  jpeApuijhe  no  peAp 
beAncA  buibeAl  leAchAip. — v  m  lnonAnn  ol  ineAbhA  A3  up 
ol  beApcAbb. — w  ycuchAib  (eAbhon)  cheinm^hib  no  eip3hib 
op  cionn  3ACI1  pleibhe  pliAbh  dpmeniA  (eAbhon)  dpApAc, 
Ainm  Aip  clveAnn  pleibhe  CAupup  ’p  An  dpi  A  op  coinne 
dpmeniA  op  muip  CAipp  ;  ip  Aip  bo  pcAb  An  Aipc  cApeip 
bilionn  ;  A311P  pliAbh  Olnnpup  pAn  CepAille  :  A  beipib  pe 
Alpbe  3up  <\.b  e  An  ceAchpAmhAbh  popbA  no  3AbhAl  bon 
bomhAin  e :  dclAp,  dp  A  l)epculeip,  A311P  lAcmop  11A  cpi 
3AblilA  oile. — x  pm,  pin,  (eAbhon)  ip  AmhlAibh  pin  :  pA 
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More  unlike  are  the  hearts  of  the  coward  and  brave, 
Than  the  dull  worthless  brass  and  the  pure  virgin  gold : 
Than  the  pitiful  sprat,  and  the  lord  of  the  wave  ; 

Or  the  rag,  and  the  vesture  round  royalty  rolled. 

The  freeman  and  slave  are  less  like  at  the  core, 

Than  the  stump,  and  the  tree  with  its  foliage  unfurled  ; 
Than  the  indolent  mole-hill,  and  royal  Temor  ; 

Than  a  closed  heart,  and  that  which  embraces  the  world. 


Our  chiefs,  the  most  generous,  valiant  and  tried, 
Can  less  be  compared  with  the  light  of  his  soul ; 
Than  the  poor  artizan  to  the  king  in  his  pride. 

Or  the  lees  of  the  feast  to  the  first  of  the  bowl. 


chomneil3  (eAbhon)  yA  chompp&ib  no  cA3pA:  A  ccoinpp&ib 
mAp  cheunni3heAy  nA  yleibhce  pm  oy  3Ach  yliAbh  yAn 
boinhAin  in  superlalivo  gradu  j  mAp  yin  ly  e  0’jluAipc 
ceim  ly  uAiyle  A  cceimibh  An  chomopcAiy  (eAbhon)  snper- 
lativus  gradus  coinneils  (eAbhon)  comopcAy. — y  mAp 
nAch  compp&ib  bK  cheile  nA  beibhe  (eAbhon)  bh<l  rn,  bA 
n-bubhpAy  Ap  yAb  A  nuAy. — z  T|T  hionchomppAib  bo  jl^h 
bpeiyne  An  buine  iy  yeile  A  bhyeApAnn  fl^he  ConAchc 
(eAbhon)  Oillill  [/Ac  |7lA3hAch  (eAbhon)  mi  Adi  OilliollA 
(eAbhon)  A  ConAchc 
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5o  tcuiUyeAbh  ye  Aoip  m-t)peiyia 
ly  ciAn  om  chyeiye  cupAbb,b 

chui3h  nA  yA3bdiAp  bubpon,c 
Cupy  on'1  e  A  mbeAyoibb  bpu3bAbh.e 

<l')i  uiAf  An  bhpeiyne  3A11  bhpAA? 

5o  cd  A11  bbpAdiAh  cAp  bbpuAch ; 

Cip  60  bheAnnAcb  [TlAc  ^UppoimV 
Qly  Ap  cbAyAinn  Cporn  CpuAAcb.k 

In  bbpeiyne  pobbAcb,1  poilbheAch,"1 
Cip  in  A  yoilbeAch  yuchAch  ;  n 
|V!Aidi  A  beAdiAmli0  yA  bAwbpeAnn,p 
"po  cbeAnn  cAipnicbeAllq  AculAch. 


a  60  bbpeAy  |71  Ac  CAlAdiAin  1113b  Cipionn  be  cuAcA  be 
bAnAnn  bo  poinne  An  yile  (eAbbon)  CAipbpe  |VlAc  €AdinA 
An  cbeAb  Aoip  piArnh  An  €ipinn  :  A  cA  yi  yAn  leAbbAp-yo : 
A3uy  tuillbbpeAy  (eAbbon)  Ache  rn  be  yin  bo  bbpiAn  in 
rbuillyeAbh  A  leidieib  bo  yein. — b  compAnAcb  3Aiy3eAbb. 
— c  cpoysAbb. — d  yAoi. — e  biAbbcAcb. — f  bbeibb. — &  mbAidi. 
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As  that  hill  of  Armenia,  where  Noah  found  rest, 
And  Olympus  exceed  every  other  in  height  5 
Such  pre-eminent  glory  is  Briefny’s  behest, 

And  all  other  splendors  are  lost  in  his  light. 

Uncongenial,  unkin,  as  are  all  we  have  named, 
The  pride  of  O’Rourke  is  more  peerless  by  far  ; 
In  the  land  of  Oilill  is  no  hero  so  famed, 

As  the  guardian  of  Briefny — our  western  star. 


The  slander  that  envy  despairingly  throws, 

From  the  shield  of  his  virtues  innoxiously  falls ; 
At  the  gates  of  his  dwelling  the  wearied  repose. 
And  the  hungry  rejoice  in  his  plentiful  halls. 


_ h  fceipeAbh  An  bomhAin. — 1  60  bheAnnA^h  pAccpuicc 

_ k  Ap  chui p  An  c-'Jlpb-lobhAll  Cpom  Cpu. — 1  po- 

phe^bhAch. — m  po-phleibhceAch,  poilbhe  (eAbhon)  pleibhce. 

_ n  ^m,  diApbhAch  loiljheAch  no  niApc  bhAinne. — 

0  A  mAjhA. — p  boinionn. — q  jApbhdiAlAmh  no  A  heAdi- 
Amh  (eAbhon). — r  poimonn. 
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bbi  Ap  eAiyiopc  s  co  puAnAibb,1 
bi  Ap  cbuA.iAibb  30  peicbmbeAch,u 
<ff ip  cli 03m  [tv  neimheAbhw  bA  pci  oil, 

<p|i|t  cbuill  AnbpeAn*  biA  oineAcb. 

Y 31  Acb  nnbbeA3lA  y  11A  bAimbe, 

|VlAc  3p<^Ririez  3nuif  ly  peibbe, 

CiAn  uAibb  po  yoicb  4  pboycAbb,3 
bile  copcAn  pbeAp  ni-bperpne. 

^liccbim  b  |V1  uipe  yA  bAonmbAc. 

61 A  cboyAin  Ap  3ACI1  3uAyAcbc,c 

In  ce  ly  p^b d  Ap  An  mblAbh  cbAlmbuin 

0  CC13  ylApbpAbb  Cbon  'IjuAbAc.6 — "puAip,  &c. 


s  CiypeAcbc  (eAbbon)  billeAcbcA. — 1  30  epen  no  l&ibip. — 
“Apbbuibbnibb  30  coimbeAbAcb. — vm  bubbAipc. — wneArnb 
lAtb  (eAbbon)  cAlAmb  eA3luiye  bybiopcbAolAbb  no  143(1- 
bi^bAbb. —  x  Aoip  bA  A3bAibb  A^neAbb.  —  y  AnAclA. — 
z  SpAinne  lnsbinn  frbomhnAill  mAcbAip  bbpiAm. — 3  ly 
pAbA  uAibb  bo  cbeib  A  yc&ile  pe  niAicb  Aip  3Acb  Aon. — 
b  3Uibbim. — c  Ap  An  uile  concAbhAipc  A3uy  ole. — d  bpiAn 
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I  here’s  good  fortune  for  Breifny,  which  ever  shall  last, 
By  the  feet  of  the  saint  ’twas  in  holiness  trod  ; 

The  idol  of  guilt  from  its  presence  he  cast, 

And  breathed  o’er  its  people  the  blessing  of  God. 

Oh  Breifny,  dear  land  of  the  mountain  and  vale, 

W  here  the  heifers  stray  cheerily  all  the  long  year  : 

flow  fragrant  thy  moorlands  in  summer’s  fresh  gale, 
Flow  green  in  its  showers  thy  meadows  appear. 

Here  the  orphan  may  rest  as  secure  in  his  smile, 

As  it  steeled  in  his  strength  : — O’Rourke’s  gallant  band 

Would  not  war  with  the  helpless,  nor  think  to  despoil 
The  shrine  of  its  gold,  or  the  church  of  its  land. 


nA  [VlupchA  O’jluAipc  ip  pijh  Aip  An  m-ltpeiyne  Ay  4  bnj 
An  c-YionAinn. — e  An  c-fionAum  o  imp  bA  jhobhAl  ArnAch 
Ap  yAb. 


VOL.  n 
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a<p|  yios^ubije  fiof/'a^icT). 


1  mi  pm  -pi  of  d’f  m  pi  op  bpei3e, 
le  dp  puilibh  bhumne  bd  leup  e, 
le  mo  chludfdibh  chudldp  -pern  e, 

2ln  nibb  d  beipim  m  cheilim  dip  den  chop. 

Id  b’d  pdbhdp  dip  mdibm  d*  m’dondp 
If  dn  ]loimh  dip  op-chnoc  Clieplidif, 
yTnce  dip  leic  dj  pilledbh  beupd, 

Idn  be  jlipudnn  dip  udijh  nd  n-jdeblidl-f liedp. 

■pd  poibh  bidf  bo  b’plndl  pd  fheubdibh, 

le  nd’p  jhpdbhmhdp  dbhbhdp  m’eujndich, 
ldpfbldich  mop  Clnpe-Cojbdin  <l)eill-m]np, 
ll’f  O’bomhndill  nd  n-op-ldnn  bh-pdeblipdch. 
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THE  ROMAN  VISION.1 

BY  HENRY  GRATTAN  CURRAN. 


No  idle  fiction  this  !  too  sadly  true, 

Upon  my  wasting  eyes  the  vision  grew  ; 

Too  well  my  ears  drank  in  the  heavy  sound, 

Give  it  ye  winds  swift  proclamation  round. 

Lonely  I  strayed  on  Cephas’  golden  hill, 

And  memory  came  my  heart  and  eyes  to  fill ; 

While  o’er  the  stone  that  shrouds  the  Gael  in  dust. 
Bending  I  mourned  their  country’s  fallen  trust. 

There  slept  the  hand  of  bounty — there  the  tear 
Prompt  to  respond  the  patriot’s  sinking  cheer ; 

Tyrone,  proud  scion  of  the  O’Niall  race ; 

There  too  O’Donnell  was  thy  resting  place. 

Thou  of  the  glittering  blade  !  I  brushed  away 
The  mournful  tribute  to  a  better  day ; 

When  lo  !  a  nymph,  whose  brow,  whose  bosom’s  sheen, 
Might  shame  the  grace  of  beauty’s  fabled  queen, 

u  2 
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*2ln  tpAdi  bo  yhAolleAy  ysldi  bo  bheAnAbh, 

Ci  A  bo  chi  blip  tin  be  mhAollinn  An  t-yleibhe, 

2lchc  mA^hbeAn  bh  p A13I 1 1  b-jh e  Al  pheuplAch, 
bo  bhAin  bApp  30  bpAdt  bebhenuy. 

’Y  be  |'/ihmepbhA  A  n-beilbh  ’y  A’  n-beAnAbh, 
ly  rviAidt  bo  yhnionthAbh  A  bpAoIbhdie  cAelA, 

60  blnbh  An  c-op  A’  meobhAn  A  cetbhe, 

’Y  bo  blnbh  An  yneAchcA  ’y  A  lAyAip  ’n  A  h-eubAtn. 

21  bubhAipc  yi  leAnt  Jy  An  ni-bAll  3-ceAbnA, 
be  3I1I0P  mhtliy  bA  bhinne  ’nA  ceubAibh, 
c'puibeAbh  yhuAy  0  uAt3h  nA  b-rpeun-yheAp, 
t)A  yAbA  A  cAotbh  ’y  A  cpolbhe  ’3  A  peubAbh. 

"p<\  bhetpeAbh  yhiAp  A  11-biAibh  A  yAediAip, 
bo  dtoi3  yi  uAill  btibh  rpuA3h  le  h-eiybeAchr, 
bo  bhAmyeAbh  beoip  30  leop  Ay  chletp’chAihh, 
21311)’  oynAbh  Ay  nA  clochAibh  bA  m-b’yheibip. 

leiy  An  mhAoIbheAbh  yin  bo  ylnn  yi  A  3eu3A, 

’Y  A  beApcA  yi  Ay  30  cpuAbh  Aip  neullAibh, 
bo  lAbhAip  yi  le  IU3I1  nA  ypetpe, 
lAn  be  chAnndAtnh  Ann  yA’  penn  yo. 
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Came  o’er  the  hill — her  towering  forehead  bore 
The  impress  of  high  thought — like  molten  ore, 
Gushed  the  gold  ringlets  o’er  its  polished  plane ; 
Her  cheek  of  snow  confessed  one  rose’s  stain — 

She  spoke,  and  vain,  in  sooth,  were  minstrel  skill, 
To  bid  the  chord  such  liquid  sweets  distill. 

When  from  that  grave  I  turned  me  to  depart, 

A  wild  emotion  shook  the  maiden’s  heart : 

It  passed  at  length  ;  that  agony :  and  then, 

What  human  heart  might  brook  her  melting  strain  ! 
The  rifted  rock,  in  sternest  solitude, 

Had  poured  its  echoes  in  a  tone  subdued  ; 

Her  hands  uplift  to  heaven,  her  streaming  eyes, 
Raised  with  her  fervid  accents  to  the  skies ; 

In  words  half  broken  by  the  labouring  groan, 

She  pouted  her  sorrows  to  the  Eternal  throne. 

Say  thou  Supreme  !  in  pity  dost  thou  deign 
To  bend  thine  ear  while  abject  I  complain  ? 

Or  darkeneth  thy  brow  ?  since  mortals  still 
Should  hail,  nor  dare  to  scrutinize  thy  will. 

But  deep  and  darkling  doubts  beset  my  soul ; 

For,  if  one  primal  taint  pervade  the  whole 
Of  the  first  parents  blighted  race,  and  all 
Are  fall’ll  alike  with  the  first  woman’s  fall. 
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“  71  bbe  mboip  An  beoin  libb  m’eiyceAcbb, 

<1)6  An  miybe  ceiyc  bheA.5  ei3m, 

bo  cbuAibb  A  n-bAin3eAn  Aip  mbAcbAib  le^bmn, 

b’piAppAlbbe  bblbb  6’y  bibb  it  leup  u 

“  0  cAim  Aip  meApbbAll  1  n-Ambbpioy  T3eAlA, 

Oi]T  mA’y  ion<Non  bo  tbuill  5Acb  Aen  neAcb, 

Coip  nA  YemnyeAp  bo  pinne  An  cbeAb-pbeAp, 
7lbbAmb  Ap  n-7ltbAip  bo  meAllAbb  le  b-CubbA. 

“  CpeAb  pA  n-bloltAp  piAn  nA  peine, 

7lip  Aen  pbop  nicy  mo  ’nA  cbeile, 

Cpeub  pA  yAepchAp  5ACI1  bAep  eijeeApc, 

7l’y  nAcb  m-blbbeAnn  yAep  nAcb  bAepcbAp  e  yeAl. 


“  CpeAb  pA  3-cpoicbceAp  boicbt  3An  Aen  cboip, 

7l3uy  yliocbc  nA  locbc  A  b-coice  An  c-yAe^bAil-yi  ? 
CpeAb  £  An  cobbAcbt  nAcb  ycpioybAp  eipeisb, 

’Y  3uTt  buAn  A  b-coip  A  n-beoisb  nA  3-cpeibmbeAch  ? 

“  CpeAb  nAcb  b-peAnncAp  clAnn  lucepuiy, 

7l’y  clAnn  Cbployc  ’3  A  3-clAolbbeAbb  30  n-eAsAib  ? 
CpeAb  nAcb  cpuA3b  nA  b  -uAm  ’3  A  3-cpeucbcAbh, 
’Y*  nA  lneictlpeAbbA  A3  W3bperm’  An  cpeubA  ? 
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Dread  ruler  !  why  doth  the  tremendous  meed 
Crush  with  unequal  force  the  doomed  seed  ? 

Why  doth  the  sinless  bosom  tinge  the  dart, 

That  should  have  quivered  to  the  guilty  heart  ? 

Why  groan  the  lowly  poor,  while  wealth  and  pride 
Triumphant  o’er  the  waves  of  fortune  ride  ? 

Shall  they,  whose  hearts  confess  thee  “  holy,”  weep 
Outcast,  proscribed  ?  and  shall  thy  vengeance  sleep  ? 
’Gainst  Luther’s  brood  why  rages  not  thy  breath, 
When  Christ’s  pure  creed  is  made  a  spell  of  death  ? 
Do  the  lambs  vainly  in  thy  shadow  rest  ? 

How  long  shall  ravening  wolves  the  fold  infest? 

Say,  why  doth  Erin  weep  ?  what  crime  incurs 
Thine  ear  averted? — Lord,  that  voice  is  hers, 

That  calls,  implores,  with  wild  and  tireless  breath  : 
Doth  not  thy  faith  exalt  ? — she  sinks  in  death  ! 

And  yet,  since  erst  thy  pure  Apostle  came, 

And  brought  to  Ealga’s  isle  thy  holy  name ; 

Tho’  flaunted  ’mid  our  homes  strange  flags  unfurled,. 
Nay,  tho’  the  sun  grew  dark,  the  floating  world, 
That  shut  from  us  the  brightness  of  the  day, 

Veiled  not  thy  glory,  whose  effulgent  ray 
Illumed  our  hearts,  by  faith’s  seraphic  wing 
Guided  to  thee,  the  days  eternal  spring. 

My  God  !  my  God  !  Milesius’  life  blood  runs 
In  Fodhla’s  race,  these  are  Milesius’  sons ! 
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“  CpeAb  An  ceApc  yA  leA3chAp  €ipe, 

’Y  le  nA  jleoibh  nAch  mop  30  n-eiybcheAp  ? 

CpeAb  An  choip  nAch  b-tc^jchAp  3AebhAlA, 
fcpeAm  nA’p  bln  jlc’  bo’n  n-fcuileAmli  3eiLleAbh  ? 

“  0ip  6  chAinie  pAccpuicc  nAernlidiA 
leiy  An  3-cpeibeAmh  30  li  iniy  Cil3e, 

^Y’p  bliAm  cpAechAbh,  3Aech  nA  ypeiplm3, 

"pbpneApc  eAchbpAnn  nA  leAch  tpom  b’A  m-b’yheibip. 

“  Cpeibiomh  Chpioyc  Ay  chpolbhe  nA  n-jAobhAl-yheAp; 
60  bhibh  A  3-coin3eAlmAp  loinneAp  nA  3peme, — 

60  bhibh  An  z  Aichmne  mAp  AmseAl  A3  ybpeuchAbh, 
2lip  mp  chuic  ymAl,  nA  cAibh,  nA  Aen  yboc  — 

“  Y'eAbb  nA  pobhlA  Aip  phop  JVllnleyiuiy, 

Ilch  !  A  Chpioyc  ly  yiop  An  meib  ym  ! 

CpeAb  cA  uAic,  no  An  pun  leAc  m’eiyceAehc  ? 

^jo  An  e  ry  Aill  leAc  30  bpAch  3An  yeuehAin  ? 

“  ^lip  An  3-cuAine  ly  buAn  bo  b’  yb LeAch c Am, 

P'A  3hAllAibh  ’3  A  bh-yeAnnAbh  le  h-ei3ceApc, 

T  3UP  ^’e  An  c-AlmhAch  slAyApnAeh,  l)eAplAeh, 
luchb  An  yhelll  bo  thulll  A  b-cpei3eAnn. 
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Wilt  thou  look  down  in  mercy  ? — say  !  oh  say  ! 

Or  is  thine  eye  for  ever  turned  away? 

And,  while  the  trusting  spirit  bends  to  thee. 

Shall  ruthless  tyrants  how  the  neck — the  knee  ? 

Still  wilt  thou  smile  on  England’s  traitor  horde, 

Whose  lips  unhallowed  scoff  thy  sacred  word  ? 

Thy  church’s  law  their  rebel  hearts  have  spurned — 
’Gainst  “  her,”  the  “  undefiled,”  their  wrath  has  burned  : 
Their  own  dark  heresies  they  rear  elate, — 

Thy  faith,  the  faith  divine,  they  execrate. 

Why  need  I  mention  ?  thou,  dread  power !  hast  seen 

The  apostate  Henry  spurn  his  spotless  queen, 

For  Anna’s  fresher  beauties — thou  hast  cursed 

That  traitor  to  thy  faith,  the  boldest,  worst — 

Need  I  name  her,  whose  heritage  of  shame 

Grew  darker,  murkier,  in  the  wanton  flame 

That  all  could  kindle,  and  that  none  could  claim  ? 

Can  we  forget  Elizabeth  ? — oh  never, 

In  Heber’s  heart  she’ll  rankling  live  for  ever ; 

* 

The  land  grew  waste  beneath  her — sex  or  age 
Yielded  no  shelter  from  her  bigot  rage, 

Till,  bloodiest  consummation  !  Mary  fell 
To  close  her  long  account,  but  not  the  spell 
That  claimed  her  ruthless  ministry — her  sway 
Devolved  on  James — and  Phelim’s  land  can  say 
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“  bo  chuip  bpomi  le  cinnj  nA  cleipe, 

bo  3lim61i  cnAib  yAot  [VlhAdiAip  An  7len-mheic, 

’Y  le  nAch  miAnn  feo  bluA  yeAl  3&lleAbh, 

7lchc  An  cpeibeAmh  bo  ycpioy  le  rnmh  (hpceAchd. 

(t  djl  Aipmhi3bim  T)Annpibh  An  cheub  yheAp 
bo  chuip  uAibh  30  cpuAill^hdie  A  cheile, 

7Lip  7lnnA  boilen,  A  ni3hin  cheAbnA, 

7l’y  b’undi^h  o’n  n-CAsluiy  Aijt  cheA3Ay3  lucepuiy. 

“  Cuipmi  leiy  CliyAbeAcA, 

“blA’p  phoy  yeAp  ’y  nA’p  ycAb  6  Aen  neAch, 
ly  lombhA  bpeAni  Aip  Ap  yheAll  An  [/iheipbpeAch, 
bo  pinne  yi  yAyAch  be  ChlAp  Cibhip. 

“  71  ninA  ’y  A  bh-yip  bo  y3pioyAbb  leicbi, 
bo  dm3  yi  bAy  bo  [/1 h  Ai pe  ]’ceAbli Apb, 

71  n-biA^b  nA  rnnA-yo  chAm^h  YeurnAy 
|VlAp  chuAp  yAyAieli  bo  chVAp  'Yheibhlim. 

“  7ln  yeAp  bo  leA3  A  b-pop  A’y  A  bh-ypeumhA, 

7l’y  b’opbu^h  A  b-cAlAmh  bo  diomhAy  le  ceubAibh, 
bo  chuip  YAcyAnAich  A’  n-ionAb  nA  n-5AobhAl-yheAp. 
71’ y  cpeibeAmh  cAm  A  b-ceAmplAibh  Cleipe. 
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How  well  the  tyrant’s  sceptre  graced  his  hand — 

The  “  measuring  chain”  he  cast  upon  the  land — 

Her  nobles  plundered  for  an  alien  race. 

And  with  unhallowed  rites  defiled  thy  holy  place. 

Lo  next — his  father’s  every  taint  and  crime 
Expanded  in  his  soul’s  congenial  clime, 

His  son  succeeded,  to  embalm  his  fame 

By  deeds,  which,  let  Leith  Moath,  Leith  Cuin  proclaim. 

Spoiled  of  the  rights  long  held  from  sire  to  son, 

Their  arms,  and  every  glorious  meed  they  won ; 

Of  rank,  of  wealth,  and  damned  foul  decree  ! 

Spurned  from  the  shrines  where  they  had  knelt  to  Thee 
The  very  tongue,  thy  gift,  in  which  they  poured 
Their  souls,  while  at  thy  altars  they  adored, 

Condemned  to  rudest  jargon  to  give  place. 

For  every  woe  he  wrought  upon  her  race, 

The  bitterness  of  Erin’s  heart  ran  o’er 
In  curses  on  the  despot ;  and  he  wore 
No  amulet  against  the  bolt  that  sped 
Retributive  to  his  devoted  head. 

’Twas  a  divine  behest !  high  justice  spoke. 

And  the  pale  tyrant’s  wily  minions  broke 
Their  hollow  fealty ;  and  the  block  and  blade 
Brought  the  stern  quittance  of  man’s  rights  betray’d. 

Yet  ere  it  fell,  to  blast  his  glazing  eye, 

Maguire  had  tossed  his  banner  to  the  sky— 
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ly  3edpp  nd  blndibh  3 up  dnonp3din  Yeupldp, 

2lip  no)-  d  2ldidp  le  cedl-3  ’p  le  bped3dibh, 

2lip  leddi  Comn  dn  chuin3  bo  b’e^cedpc, 

2l’p dip  leddi  |Vlo3lid  ’3 d  bb-p^hdipc  3oh-den-',phedp. 

bo  bbdin  ye  blnobb  d  3-clop  ’p  d  111-bheupd, 

21  nidofn  ’p  A  3-cldnn  d  n-dipm  ’p  A  n-eubdch, 

CpiAn  A  bh-pedpdn n  ’p  d  n-3dipmen  -emphedchc, 
leip  bo  h-idppdbh  bid  60  dipei3ednn. 

■ydipclie  indipedrm  3dn  didippionn  b’eipbedclic 
’X  3dn  upldbhpd  d’  b-cedn3din  nd  5<^eblnl3e, 

’X  3dn  nd  b-dic  d3  cdcb  dcht  bedpld, 

Opb  d’p  didippionn  bo  bdcdbh  leip  b’eipbedchc. 

Cpe  3dch  3pdm  b’d  n-bedpndibb  dip  €1  pi  nil 
Ipbudn  mdlldehc  d3  pedpdbb  3c  b-ed3  dip, 
ynidl  d  11-bedpndibh  ip  leop  mdp  leun  dip, 
j/iundb  e  ip  cionnrdcb  111  b-didme  bhdmh  pein  pub. 

Cpedb  pd  cuip  dip  b-cup  b’d  b-pembbpuib, 

"pd’p  bheoin  bid  dn  Cpiddi  po  pbeundbb, 
leip  dn  luclib  bo  dm3  ko  seilledbb, 


pdplemencdipibbe  nd  b-cdip-m-bdocbldcb. 
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Freedom’s  high  priest ;  and  kindling  Ulster  saw 
Me.  Mahon  soon  assert  her  bounteous  law  : 

Last  of  the  Finians — in  whose  ample  mind, 

The  gifts  of  his  long  lineage  shone  combined  ; 

Of  gentlest  nature  both,  yet  thus  pursued, 

Two  lions  chafing  in  their  might  they  stood ; 

Nor  lured  by  conquest — nor  athirst  for  fame, 

Their  rallying  word  was  the  Eternal  name  : 

The  stranger’s  false  embrace  their  hearts  disdained, 
Save  when  in  deadliest  fold  in  battle  strained — 

In  life  united  ;  on  the  scaffold  floor, 

Those  dauntless  bosoms  poured  their  mingling  gore; 
A  crimson  attestation  of  that  faith, 

That  sheds  a  halo  round  the  brow  of  death. 

Nor  yet  unmarked  by  glory,  Phelim’s  claim, 

Proud  soul,  and  fitly  shrined  in  such  a  frame  ! 

Who  taught  the  stranger’s  lip  the  craven  cry, 

And  tamed  the  Scot,  that  subtlest  enemy. 

But  see  !  what  steadier  lustre  wins  her  gaze, 
Where  from  Hispania’s  coast,  O’Neill  displays 
His  standard  wide  ;  and,  eager  to  sustain, 

Pours  his  proud  chivalry  athwart  the  main. 

«  Eogan  the  Red  !” — to  freedom’s  strife  he  flies, 

To  veil  the  lustre  of  his  past  emprise 

With  deeds  of  higher  prowess — Cormac's  blood 

Bounds  in  the  hero’s  heart — a  tameless  flood; 
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le’p  bAmeAbb  A  cbionn  le  lAnn  yAebbpAcb, 

ib’An  fl^h  bbAinjbin  ebeAnn-ybionn  cheAbnA, 
ly  le  nA  linn  bo  mbuycAil  Cipe, 

7  A’  3-c6i3e<^6h  UlAibb  bo  cbionny3Ain  An  cbeub  ybeAp. 

JVlAc  Uibbip  y  1113b  e  All  nA  "peinne, 

?l’y  [TlAc  [7lAch3hAinbnA  AmhAil  bA  beuy  bo, 

2ln  bA  leornbAn  cpobbA,  meinn-mbAicb, 

^A’p  cbuip  Yurm  A’  inAoin  An  c-yAt^b.Nil-yi. 

7  nAch  n-beApnAibh  ceAn3Al  le  ^AinybeApAibb  y A ebb A 
<ljo  3U]t  bopcAbb  leo  A’  n-emybeAebc 
21  3-cuib  yolA,  ’n  A  locbAnnA  cpo1bbeAp3’, 
be  3bpAbb  An  cbpeibinbe  bA  leiyse  leo  cbpe^eAnn. 

le  yuAcb  nAcb  luAbbAnn  Y^kblirn 
2ln  c-03  uAyAl,  puAibb-3beAl,  peucAeb, 

YeAp  le’p  bAmeAbb  Ay  eAcbcpAnnAibh  nieileAcb, 

Ql’y  lAn  nA  3-cApcAcb  Ay  2llbAncbAibb  bAocblAcb’. 

2I3  yo  An  uAip  bo  3bluAiy  An  cpen-ybeAp 
2ly  An*  YpAmn  yAol  lAn  eAprnAibb, 

CosAn  puAbb-3blAn  nA  yluA3b  m-bAthjblAcb, 
lAecb  nA  3-cpc-Acb  rnAc  2lipc  eucbcAicb. 
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And  all  his  grandsire’s  soul  of  flame  he  bears — 

Attest  it  many  a  trophy  that  he  wears, 

The  harvest  of  his  hand  in  many  a  strife, 

Waged  in  the  tender  spring-time  of  his  life; 

And,  when  the  greenness  of  his  age  went  by, 

The  deeds  he  did  are  registered  on  high ; 

Those,  rife  with  living  proofs,  let  Spain  avow, 

Almania,  richest  wreath  on  Caesar’s  brow ; 

Let  France,  the  weeping  Netherlands,  attest  : 

And  oh  !  beyond  them  all,  the  brightest,  best. 

Let  the  Milesian  race  his  glories  tell; 

Let  Erin’s  voice  the  volumed  record  swell. 

Could  fame  unlearn,  can  words  of  mine  portray 
How  Ulster  spurned  the  cowering  stranger’s  sway  ? 

How  Leslie  fled,  and  the  pale  Saxons’  fright 
Confessed  no  leader  in  their  panic  flight  ? 

Montgomery’s  shackled  limbs  we  still  descry, 

Lo,  where  the  routed  Scotch  bewildered  fly ; 

Blindly  they  rush — but  hark,  that  jarring  sound, 

With  thundering  crash  their  bulwarks  strew  the  ground  : 
Scarce  the  proud  capital  his  course  arrests. 

While  her  high  walls  the  girding  fire  invests — 

Meath  mourns  the  slaughter  of  her  changling  race  ; 
Portlester’s  thousands,  where  is  now  their  place  ? 

In  Birr,  in  Nenagh,  rose  the  suppliant  hand ; 

Heberian  Thomond,  through  her  tainted  land, 
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JVlAc  meic  oipbheipc  ChopniAic  'I'jeillmhAip, 
lAmh  3liAip3eAbhAch  nA’p  p&pm3heAbh  A’  n-Aen^hoil, 
biobh  Aip  rnh'phAllAm3  3up  beApbhdiA  An  p3e<U  pin 
lombhA  3uAip  Ann  A  bh-puAip  pe  pheuchAin. 

O’n  IA  bA  eol  bo  A  phpon  bo  phpon  bo  pheibeAbh 
^o  3iip  clipiocbnu^h  CpTopc  A  cheupmA 
Cinpnn  A  phiAbhAm  Aip  &hiA  nAcb  bpeA3  pm, 

21’p  Aip  An  yiiAinn  zK  lAn  b’A  3h$up-3hol. 

2l’p  Aip  An  ^llmAimi,  le-An  \n  yhAepAip, 

^I’p  Aip  An  bh-y'pAmnc  bA  ceAnn  A3  bpeim  leip, 

^I’p  Aip  Chip-po-dioum  zK  dnn  b’A  $113111  Aip, 

7l’p  Aip  ChlAnnAibh  JVIIleAbh  A’  juoshAchc  CipeAn. 

leAdi  A  3hniomh  bo  piomhAbh  ,11  peAbAmi, 

60  cho^eAbb  UlAibb  dm3  ■pupcAclic  lAp  n-ei3eAn, 

60  chuip  pe  3Atll  be  bhporni  A  3-ceille, 

^I’p  leplie  Aip  ceicheAbh  30  h-eup3Aibh. 

60  clunp  Aip  chopAibh  |Vlhonc3oniApAibhe  seimhleAch, 
Chuip  pemeAcAchc  Aip  2llhAn’Aibh  inAolA, 

60  chuip  pe  A  n-bAoinecpe  n-A  cheile, 

T  bo  bhpippe  bpush  An  [/IhupAich  bhpeu3Aich. 
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The  Saxon  saw,  endenizened  in  vain, 

Disgoig'e  the  spoils  of  rapine’s  broken  reign — 

The  echoing  hills  proclaimed  to  Inis-Con 
His  spreading  conquests;  Waterford  o’erthrown  ; 
Duticannon  s  waters  in  his  course  were  dyed  ; 
Wexford’s  keen  blade  hung  useless  by  her  side; 

Nor  Ross  Me.  Truin,  Ben  Edar  stayed  his  tread  ; 
Kilkenny  bowed  to  him — his  myriads  spread 
By  Shannon  s  ample  tide  their  long  array; 

The  Avonmore  was  chequered  with  the  play 
Of  their  broad  banners — by  the  Nore  they  stood, 
And  hy  the  sedgy  Barrow’s  headlong  flood — 

The  Suir  ran  purpled  with  the  stream  of  life; 
Lough  Erne  rolled  back  proud  tidings  of  the  strife: 
From  Meave’s  high  dome  triumphant  strains  arose, 
And  Erin’s  centre  caught  the  exulting  close  ; 
Thence  to  Bearhaven  rolled  the  whelming  tide, 

And  well  might  Sligo’s  unsupported  pride 
Droop  at  the  sound  of  Jamestown’s  shattered  wall, 
Whose  circling  echoes  thundered  to  appal. 

So  sped  the  victor  still  where  freedom  urged, 

Till  the  base  Saxon  clanked  the  chain  he  forged  : 

Oh  son  of  Duach,  what  a  loud  acclaim 

Burst  through  the  land  o’erburthened  with  his  fame, 
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bAile-&icb-cliAcb  bb’iAbbAbb  An  tpen-ybeAp, 

2l’y  leiy  bo  y3iupAbb  An  cbunbAe  cbeAbnA, 

1]*  An  |VlViibhe  ynbeAbblAcb,  3h<^blbA}  3^ekhbAcb, 
21  b -Popc-leAyc  Ai p  bo  dipeAysAip  ye  ceubA. 

bbAm  ye  3iobAp  Ay  bbioppA  ’y  Ay  2lonAch, 

213 uy  Ay  yub  yuAy  30  C uAch -  |Vlb  utnb  Am  Cibbip, 
bo  11113  ye  cpeAch  3An  cbeAb  bo’n  in-beAplA 
0  lniy-CoInn  cAp  bbeinn  An  c-yleibbe. 


CI1113  poptlAiyse  A’  l&imb  30  leiyt  leiy, 

2l’y  bun-CAnAin  nA  3-cAnAl  b-cAeysAcb, 
locb-5AfimAnn  nA  n-Apm  b-yAebbpAcb, 
floy-|\/lbeic-Cpiuin  A’y  kun-bheinrie-CAbAip. 

’Y  be  Cheill-ChAinnich  bbAm  uppAim  b’yboipei3eAn, 
Cboiy  nA  YionnAbbA  bA  neApcmbAp  A  3beu3A, 
Choiy  2lbbAn-moipe  A’y  'YeopAcb  A’  n-einybeAebt, 
Cboiy  nA  beApbbA  meApbbA  meipysmche. 

Cboiy  nA  Yiuipe  A  chpuip  bA  yAechpAcb, 

2l’y  0  yin  yioy  A  \uy  30  b-Cipne, 
bo  pinne  ye  Ad  i  Ay  A’  pAdi  [/eibbbbe, 

’Y  0  bbAile  2ldiA-luAm  bo  yuAip  ye  3eilleAbb. 
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When  hope,  that  many  a  year  had  trembling  hung 
O’er  the  rich  presage,  with  exulting  tongue 
Heard  Truth  and  Freedom  hail  the  auspicious  ray 
That  rose  above  the  Saxon’s  tottering  sway  ! 

Hail  to  the  conqueror,  by  the  Gael  upborne, 

(Bound  these  high  hearts  from  shackles  lately  worn  ?) 
Mark,  the  proud  flame  his  martial  deeds  avow 
Burns  in  his  breast,  irradiates  his  brow  ; 

Nor  only  battle’s  sterner  lights  illume, 

There  mercy  smiles  away  impending  doom 
From  vanquished  valour— and  the  warrior’s  eye, 

As  fixed  dominion  calm,  hath  ne’er  been  dry 
O’er  others’  woe  ;  and  wise,  albeit  not  yet 
On  his  young  brow  hath  thought  her  impress  set, 

He  weighs  mankind,  and,  learning  to  appraise. 

Hath  learned  to  feel  for  frailty  while  it  strays. 

Strong  as  its  iron  mail,  that  kindling  breast 
To  meek  eyed  ruth  affords  a  shrine  of  rest ; 

Nor  swifter  speeds  his  blade,  at  freedom’s  call, 

To  the  false  Saxon’s  heart,  when  round  him  fall 
Their  gathering  numbers,  by  his  might  o’erthrown, 
Than  misery’s  claim  finds  access  to  his  own — 

In  council  sage  ;  in  battle’s  fiery  glow 
Like  the  launched  thunder  ’mid  the  astonished  foe. 
And  oh  !  when  peace  her  gentle  plume  hath  spread, 
Mild  as  the  melting  tear  that  mourns  the  dead; 

x  2 
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'Zl’y  6  'fin  yiAp  50  b-iAchbAp  bheApA, 

bo  bhpiy  ye  An  bAllA  A3  bAile  YheumAiy, 

Chuip  ye  yi^eAch  Aip  cpidieAbh  le  11’  yheuchAm, 
ly  leiy  bo  ceAn3lAbb  ^AllAibb  le  cbeile- 

fcAp  mAc  <buAeh  bA  yuAipc  An  y3eAl  yin, 

Qlip  3Acb  cuAn  be  cbuAnrAibh  CipeAn, 

’5  ^  pAbh,  ’3  A  luAbhAbh,  ’3  A  chuAjt,  ’3  A  leushAbh, 
5njt  cuipeAbh  yuAy  Aip  uAchbAp  An  t)heAplA. 

C03A11  puAbh  Aip  3huAilmbb  5AebhAl-yheAp, 

2ln  r-Os-uAyAl  uAnAch,  AebheApAch, 
bpAcAcb,  buAbhAch,  buAnAcb,  beimneAch, 

CpeAcbAcb,  cuApcAcb,  cuAncAcb,  cpeAcbcAeb. 

fepeAchAch,  buAlAcb,  buAnAcb,  beipceAch, 

"peAyAcb,  yuAbpAch,  yuAbAch,  yeAycAch, 

5Aiy3eAbhAch  3luAybA,  3puA3Acb  3leAybA, 
lAnnAch,  luAdimbAp,  luAnnneAch,  LeimneAch. 

|VlApcAcb  mopbhA,  muAbh-3hlAn,  inAepbbA, 

<b|eApcmhAp,  nuAilleAcb,  n-uAibhpeAcb,  n-eibeAcb, 
jlAchcmhAp,  puAdiAp-chpeAch,  puA^dieAcb,  peim- 
eAmhAil, 

YeApcAcb,  yuAipceAcb,  yubhAilceAch,  yeunmhAp. 
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Witness  High  Heaven,  if  yet  his  eagle  gaze 
Glared  out  to  blast — no  raven  brood  would  raise 
A  wing  the  sky-built  Eyry  to  invade  : 

Nor  thus  had  cold  succumbency  betrayed 
The  land  to  Cromwell’s  sanguinary  sway — 

Woe  is  my  heart  that  such  could  pass  away; 

And  yet,  Eternal  Justice,  while  I  grieve, 

My  bleeding  heart’s  full  gratitude  receive. 

No  Saxon  blade  in  freedom’s  cause  unblest 
Quaffed  the  deep  current  of  his  free-born  breast; 
For  thou  did’st  shield  him  from  the  dire  disgrace; 
And  when  he  fell,  O — meet  to  fill  such  place  ! — 
Bad’st  thy  own  priest  to  countervail  his  loss. 

And  o’er  his  prostrate  banner  rear  the  cross — 
And  well  he  did  thine  errand ; — but  the  grave. 
When  hath  it  ceased  for  human  hopes  to  crave  ? 
The  grave  hath  closed  on  Heber ;  O  great  heart  1 
Proud  germ  of  nature  so  matured  by  art, 

Had  genius,  culture,  all,  thou  costly  prey. 

But  decked  thee  for  the  tomb?  thou  envious  clay. 
Oh  what  a  mind  thy  leaden  sleep  hath  bound ; 
Pure  as  pervading — lucid  as  profound  ! 

Spirit  of  Eogan,  chafe  not,  if  my  eye 
The  while  I  speak  of  Heber  be  not  dry; 

Nor  deem  thyself  forgot — had  he  remained 
To  rend  the  withering  yoke  his  valour  strained 
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fceAnAim  6’  Aidine  bA  mAippeAbh  An  c-CAn  po, 

<l|Ach  rn-biAbh  An  eAlcA-po  A’  leAbAm  nA  bb-"p^nicp 
’Y  nAch  blrpAjbAbli  5AIIA  nA  Cpornphuil  jeilleAbb, 
'JlrnhAil  mAp  A  puAip  6’n  n-uAip  bo  £113  pe. 

Qlchc  31M1  cpAbh  liom  A  diAp3~peAn  b’eiyceAchr, 
liorn  rii  cAp  A  bhAp  Aip  Aen-chop, 

0  nAch  le  5AllAibh  bo  3eAppAbh  A  lAedie, 

Zlchr  le  <biA  le  p’  mhiAnn  A  phA%iAbh. 

lb  3eApp  ’n  A  blnAibh  30  biAn  3up  eip3hibh 
7ln  leomhAn  cAdiAch  An  c-€Apbo3  €iblnp, 

Y'eAp  An  cbloi5cmn  chomhdipoim  euehcAieli, 

£>o  pus  bApp  Aip  cbAcb  ’p  An  le^hionncAchc. 

*2ln  peAp  bA  blpeAch  cpoiblie  bo  5bAebhlAibli 
£>o  bhpip  rneipneAch  A’p  bli3liche  nA  111  ei  pie  Adi, 

'll  bbAm  ceAnnAp  be  jbAllAibh  A’  n -Cipro  n, 

’Y  bo  cbuip  PUA13  Aip  phluA^hnbh  YbeAplAip. 

'Y  e  mo  cbpeAcb  niAp  bo  3eAppAbh  A  lAedie, 

Cpe  eApbo3  folium  ni  lu3hA  m’eAsnAcb, 

Ql’p  cpe  uAiplibh  UlAibli  nA  3-cupAibh  lAechbA, 

^l’p  Ijenpibhe  puAbh  b’Ap  bbA  buAl  cpeme. 
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Almost  to  breaking;  had  his  happier  hand 
Swept  the  pale,  palsied  Saxon  from  the  land ; 

Blasting  the  iron  sceptre  which  it  bent, 

Giv’n  us  homes,  happiness,  enfranchisement. 

No — not  success,  had  taught  another’s  fame 
To  supersede  thy  memory’s  vital  claim. 

But  O  !  my  heart !  what  saddening  phantoms  rise. 
Worthies  of  Ulster  !  Henry!  my  red  eyes 
Might  weep  their  fountains  dry,  tlio’  these  were  all. 
But  faithful  memory  unfolds  the  pall ; 

And  lo  !  Mac  Guire  ! — and  now  the  fleet  O’Kane, 
And  Phelim  come  to  swell  the  spectral  train; 

Great  spirits,  fare  you  well !  with  mute  regret 
I  gaze  upon  you,  but  my  cheek  is  wet — 

My  tears  shall  number  you  ;  Almighty  power  ! 

We  had  not  dreamed  of  this  disastrous  hour. 

Bercan — Senan,  our  ancient  prophets  saw 
The  dread  revealings  of  thy  mystic  law ; 

Thy  truth  the  breast  of  pious  Kieran  warmed ; 

Sage  Colum’s  lips,  thy  spirit,  Lord  !  informed, 

The  bounteous  Columkille;  on  Caillan  came 
Thy  inspiration,  and  the  elysian  flame 
Illumed  the  soul  of  Ultan  ;  Colman  too. 

Nurtured  with  heavenly  food,  all  these  foreknew 
Thy  dispensations — but  they  bade  us  not 
To  deprecate  this  dark  impending  lot ; 
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[7l4c-Uibbip  4n  cbpoibhe  5hAe51)Uicli, 

'Jl’p  0’C4di4in  4n  coile4n  leimne4ch, 
l4ech  n4  pu4i3  [71 4c  Cu4di4.il  "peibhlim, 
be4nb4chc  leo  4  3-c6mh4ipe4mh  m  pheub4im: 

'H’p  0  c4im  cp4ibhce,  p43di4,  ce4pc4, 

"pi  4pp  1113111111  6Tbli  4  pip  4  dipen-mheic, 

C4  p’  3h4bh  c4ppri34ijie4clir  ph4ccpuicc  n4emhdi4, 
P4bh  t)be4pc4m  no  phe4n4in  pheimh,  bhil. 

Ch4p4m  Chlu4n4  60  pu4ip  3eille4bfi, 

Chol4im-Cille  4n  oirnch  4ebhe4p4icli, 

P4bb  Ch4illm  no  lllc4m  c-p4op4icb, 

^0  Cliolm4in  l2lbhl4  b4’p  bh4  be4di4  peup  3l4p. 

Ucli  o’n  ocb  !  mo  bhpon  3lieup  e  ! 

[71 0  3bul !  mo  ch4oibh  !  mo  bhidiceille  ! 

[Tlo  lorn  !  mo  shleoibb  !  mo  cbeobh  !  mo  leun  sbuipc  ! 
[Tlo  nu4p  !  mo  mhille4bh  !  mo  mbipe  !  mo  phem-bhpoib 

Cpi4n  4  n-34l4p  30  pollup  m  leup  bb4mb, 

^Ichc  n4  54eibbil  ’3  4  pmomh4bh  ’p  ’3  4  n~3eup-3boin, 
’5  4  5-cup  pop,  ’3  4  3-cl4oTbbe4bh,  ’p  ’3  4  peub4bb, 
le  pl4i3b,  le  3opc4,  le  C034bli  ’p  le  leippspiop. 
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They  said  not,  “  burning  tears  shall  overflow, 

Dark  days  shall  come  upon  thee ;  shame  and  woe. 
The  reeking  phial  of  a  tyrant’s  hate 
Shall  wash  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  desolate  j 
No  joy  or  hope  shall  visit  thy  cold  breast, 

Till  reason  reel  with  the  huge  weight  opprest ; 

And  thy  soul,  seared  beneath  the  chastening  rod. 
Shall  almost  curse  the  high  behests  of  God” — 

And  yet,  the  burning  tear  hath  steeped  my  cheek. 
And  every  pang  that  tyranny  could  wreak ; 

Shame,  anguish,  all,  save  madness  and  despair. 

To  freeze  my  accents  or  to  warp  my  prayer. 

All  have  I  known ;  lost  all ;  Oh  God  !  my  trust ! 
Faith  only  lives  to  raise  me  from  the  dust. — 

Though  war  its  fiery  plagues  around  me  breathe, 
Faith  pi’ompts  my  sword  from  its  inglorious  sheath  ; 
No  bloodless  triumph  shall  my  children  yield. 

While  Thou,  dread  chastener  !  look’st  upon  the  field 
Not  unapproving — at  destruction’s  brink 
My  “  heart’s  established  and  will  not  shrink  ;  ” 
Father  of  mercies  ! — oh  forgive  the  thought 
That  dared  impugn  thy  fiat — if  our  lot 
Have  been  a  dark  one ;  if  defeat  have  bowed, 

And  trouble  girded  us  as  with  a  shroud, 

Not  thine  the  cruelty,  but  ours  the  crime 

That  stirred  thee,  slow  to  vengeance ;  in  their  prime 
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Coip  bo  5biA  3<<vn  lAb  bo  pbAopAbb, 

<fji  pAibb  A  m-bApA  4  n^lAcAibb  4  cbeile, 
poibb  An  cuAch  30  puA^bce  b’  Aeri-coil, 

’Y  m  pAibb  An  CbliAp  A  pi  Ain  h  Ache  peubchA. 

5o  bhibh  cuib  lioncA  blnobh  be  bhpeA3Aibh, 

^I’p  cuib  no  bho  le  pop  nA  n-CipceAch, 

5b A  cbuib  A1I1  le  5AllAibh  A3  3eilleAbh, 

Cuib  le  cleApAibh  A3  meAllAbh  nA  n-^AebhAlA. 

Cuib  op  Apb  A’  b-pAipc  nA  b-CipeAn, 

Ql’p  iAb  bo  3bnAicb  pAoi  lAimh  ’3  A  cpei3eAnn, 

Cuib  A3  peApAbb  ’n  A3liAibb  ^AcpAn  ’be’n  b-cAebb  ’muicb, 
21’p  iAb  hi  A  bbiAibb  pin  leo  pAoi  cboin  meipe. 

OuAn  mo  mbAllAcbc  A3  peApAbb  Aip  An  3-cleip  pm, 

^I’p  Aip  A  3-cuAine  30  luAn  An  c-pleibhe, 

■* 

lucbb  3An  bllpe  cpoibbe  b’A  cbeile, 

5o  pmne  pApAcb  be  cblAp  Ciblnp. 

5o  cbup  puAp  be  uAiplibli  5AobhAlAch’, 

2lip  Ap  cbuic  cAnncpAchc  An  'tjuncio  bbe^beAnAicb, 
Coin-bAipce  Apb-eApbo3  "pheApmA, 

^len-pbeAp-Aice  A11  phApA  A’  n-Cipnrn, 
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Though  sunk  our  thousands,  Lord  !  we  kiss  the  hand 
Stretched  not  to  desolate,  but  purge  the  land. 

Weigh  well  the  lesson  ye  surviving  few. 

Your  country’s  hope,  its  moral  points  to  you; 

Scan  the  monition  well,  for  it  imparts 
How  human  fate  is  shaped  hy  human  hearts ; 

Stout  ones  are  swords  ;  the  false,  the  feeble,  chains. 
And  yours  were  false  and  feeble,  and  the  stains, 

The  deep,  the  damning  stains  of  cold  deceit 
With  virtuous  seeming  cloked — the  deep  retreat 
Of  the  shut  soul  with  foulest  treason  rife. 

Belying  the  lip’s  promise ;  the  keen  knife 
Searching  the  side,  while  the  betrayer’s  sword 
Assured  the  blood  its  subtle  stroke  unstored ; 

These  stains  were  yours — say  not  the  hand  of  God 
Hath  armed  the  despot  with  an  iron  rod — 

Blame  your  own  vices — may  the  blood  you’ve  spilt, 
Your  tears  wash  out  the  suicidal  guilt ! 

Degenerate  spirits  !  while  my  glazing  eye 
Dwells  on  these  phantoms ;  when  I  hear  the  cry. 
The  long,  low  cry,  whose  quivering  accents  come 
Back  on  me  now — when  I  remember  some, 

True  to  the  land,  which  glory  had  caressed 
And  learning  dignified  ;  and  affluence  blessed 
But  for  the  mean  malignant  souls  that  strove, 

By  petty  jealousies  and  mean  self  love, 
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QI3  po  dn  chuip  i]*  cuip  bo  m’  bhedpdibh, 

2I3  fo  dn  cdp  bo  chpdbli  30  leip  me, 

21  chuip  poldch  dip  pholup  nd  3|teme, 

60  chuip  3pudnn  d’p  budibhpedbh  dip  ppeupdibh. 

’Y*  bo  chuip  dn  Copdip  pdol  clieobh  eclipp, 

2l’p  cpeibedmh  Chpiopc  4  pip  pdol  neulldibh, 
[Vldlldchc  30  beoi3b  dip  phop  nd  bh-pdel-chon, 
51bliedbli  pop  mo  bhoich  m  chpei3pedb. 

[Tldipibli  pop  be  pb op  j/llnlepiuip 
2ln  c-2lobh  buibhe  bhe  phulshedll  nd  "pernne, 

"pedp  dip  dp  cbdpii3dip  pd^li  ndcb  bpei^dch, 

21  chuippedp  5<^H  cpe  n-d  cheile. 

JVIdipibh  dn  pudibh-phedp  3pudibh-3hedl  "peiblilim, 
2l’p  Copndil  ^pedp3hdll  dn  3dip3edbhdch  euchcdch, 
2l’p  2lobh  O’bpiun  le  d  b-cuicpedbh  cedbd, 

J/ldipibh  Cdomhdndich  d’p  Cudchdil  Idechbd. 

(Vldipibh  dn  choip  ndch  clobhdbh  d’  n-den  chdth, 
j'ludpcdicli,  ]1d3lidldicli  d’p  bpidnd  le  cheile, 

T’ol  3-Cedlldich  nd’p  bh-pdnn  d’n-den  3hoil, 

2I3HT  piol  3-Conchobhdip  pcdipedmhdil,  pceubmhdip. 
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And  rankest  perfidy  to  render  nought 
The  teeming  promise  of  the  deeds  they  wrought. 
Scarce  can  my  lips  the  struggling  curse  repress 
On  those  who  marred  it  into  wilderness — 

Weep  for  the  treason  !  weep  for  the  high  race 
Its  lordly  victims  !  oh  !  could  tears  efface 
The  record,  all  had  been  forgotten  now. 

That  quenched  the  light  of  heaven’s  indignant  brow. 
Mantling  with  lurid  clouds  the  sky’s  expanse, 

Till  Europe  felt  the  cold  unnatural  trance ; 

Christ’s  faith  dishonoured  could  salt  tears  atone, 

The  righteous  penalty  were  mine  alone ; 

But  oh  not  thus  the  forfeit  might  be  paid ! 

A  thrilling  curse  the  holy  nuncio  laid 
Upon  the  recreant  race;  could  justice  less  ? 

And  steeped  my  soul  in  utter  bitterness — 

But  why  should  fruitless  grief  my  soul  employ, 
When  hope  assuring  points  to  promised  Boy, 

By  gifted  lips  to  other  days  foreshewn, 

Scourge  of  the  stranger;  and  not  Boy  alone, 

Still  can  my  banner  o’er  Milesians  fly, 

Lo  !  where  our  Phelim  stands;  his  flashing  eye 
Bright  as  his  tireless  blade  ;  and,  by  his  side, 

The  proud  O’Ferrall  bares  no  brand  untried, 
O’Byrne  the  puissant — the  dauntless  tribes 
Of  Tool  and  Kavanagh — high  fame  inscribes 
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?l3uy  yiols-CApdiAich  nAch  n-be&pnAibh  cle-beApc, 

OAl  3-CAiy  nA  n-3nToinh  Asuy  yiol  3-Cmneibe, 
yiiochc  CipeAmhoin  A’]-  mop-yhliochc  €ibhip, 

'II3UY  leAdi-l^hA  po3hA  nA  }i-ei3yi. 

^I’y  leAch-Coui  mboip  le  ft’  buAbhAbh  c£ub  chAcb, 

O’  ^AoileAchlAinn  An  ppeAbAipe  lAeehbA, 
O’^AelinhuAibb  nA  puAcbAp  n-ei3in, 

|7lAc  CochlAm  nA  3-cAiyleAn  n^leslieAl. 

0  frfornyAich  An  pAol-chu  lemmeAcIi, 

O’CeApbhAill  cpupAch  0  bhuidiche  Cile, 

O’YuilliobbAm  6  chlAp  ItheApA, 

O’^opbhA,  O’piAinn  A’y  O’&ouin-yleibhe. 

OeAiiyAibh  An  bAnnb  yo  30  3eApp  Aen-cbopp 
Ql’y  cuipyeAb  A  lAinhA  Ann  lAmbAibb  A  cbeile, 
t)uAbb  Aip  ^bAllAibb  A’  YA11131I  bo  bheApyAib, 

213  |VlullAcb-|VlAiycin  Aip  bhAinybeApAibh  pcubyAib. 

^1  bbiAbh  ceAn3Al  le  yA3yAibb  A3  Aen  neAcli, 

<4)1  bhiAbb  cAibpeAnib  le  b-^llbAn’cbAibb  rnAolA, 
bbiAbh  rnApcbAinn  Aip  CAchcpAinn’  A’  n-Cipmn, 

’T  ™  bhiAbb  ceAb  connipce  Aip  cheAn3Ain  An  bbeAplA. 
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No  worthier  name  on  her  emblazoned  roll 
Than  the  O’Rourkes;  O’Reillys:  storm  of  soul 
The  O’Briens  come ;  the  O’Kellys;  nor  can  shame 
Point  at  O’Conor’s  fallen  yet  regal  name — 

Come  Clan  Mac  Carthy  honour  looks  for  you; 
Dalcassians  and  O’Kennedys  ;  and,  true 
To  their  ancestral  fame,  great  Heber’s  race; 

While  Heremons  assert  their  well  earned  place, 
Theme  of  admiring  bards  Leath  Moath  maintains 
Her  high  repute ;  an  hundred  glorious  plains 
Live  in  your  memories,  ye  sons  of  Con. 

See  !  O’Maoleachlain’s  sturdy  blade  is  drawn, 

Thine  O’Molloy,  red  sickler,  strong  to  cleave, 

And  falcon-like  the  flying  ranks  to  reave  ; 

Mac  Coghlan  now  deserts  his  lime-white  towers, 
O’Dempsy,  rushing  wolf;  the  marshalled  powers 
Of  Ely  answer  fierce  O’Carroll’s  call ; 

Bearhaven’s  lord  hath  left  his  stately  hall — 

O’Flinn — the  O’More,  and,  bounding  from  his  hills, 
Valiant  O’Dunn  the  glorious  gathering  fills. — 

Weave,  conquest,  weave  a  chaplet  for  the  brave ; 
Fame  through  all  time  their  deathless  memories  save, 
Tinted  at  Saingil — soon  shall  Mullaghmast 
With  ruddier  hue  their  conquering  blades  o’ercast — 
Through  weltering  fields  the  panic  route  pursue ! 

Our  weak  estrangements  well  the  Saxon  knew, 
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biAbh  An  buAbh  A3  pluAsh  nA  n-5AebhAl-pbeAp, 

^lip  chlArnn  ChAilbhin  chleApAich,  bbpAbAicb,  bhpeA- 

3Aieh, 

biAbh  A  n-uAiple  A’ri-uAchcAp  Aip  eipcibh, 

Wp  3&p  p&  ch oil  A  n-biAibh  chlAnn  lucepuip. 

biAbh  A  3-cpeibeAmb  3A11  rnliilleAbh  3A11  cpAechAbh, 
biAbh  An  €431  uiy  A3  ceA3Ap3Abh  4  b-cpeubA, 
bp&ichpe,  €Apboi3,  Y^Aipc  A’p  Cleip’chAibh, 

’Y  beibh  plch  30  beoisb  ’n  A  blieo^h  A3  Cipmn. 

5inbhim-pi  &1 21,  m&’p  mi  Ann  leip  m’eipceAchr, 

3uibbim  lOT^t  A  chibheAp  A11  meib  po, 

2l’p  An  ybiopAb  <f'JAormhchA,  A  pip  b’Aen-roil, 

fVluipe  |V!h&chAip  A’p  p&tcpuicc  beib-3heAl. 

ColAm  Cpolbhe  A311P  bp^hicc  nAomhchA, 

5o  n-bAin3n<T3he  piAb  3<^i&hil  b’&  cheile, 

’T  3°  ^-ci3ibh  bhiobh  An  3rnomh  po  bheAnAbh, 

5A1II  bo  bhibipc  A’p  cploch  bhAnbbA  phAopAbb. 

^In  cpAch  eplochnu^h  An  c-Yl^h  bheAn  pheucAch,  • 

JVlAp  A  bubhpAp  Aip  b-cup  An  meib  po, 
lAp  m-buAlAbh  A  bAp  30  ppAb  p&  cheile, 

60  ehuAibh  pi  puAp  be  PUA13  30  neullAibh. 
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And  clutched  the  sceptre  with  an  iron  grasp — 

He  sways  the  faulchion  with  a  feebler  clasp  ! 

Flee,  trembling  churls  !  high  justice  wakes  at  last, 
Sternly  to  reckon  o’er  the  guilty  past — 

Flee  from  the  land’s  assembled  might,  nor  stain, 
Saxon  or  Scot,  her  sacred  soil  again. 

Oh  what  a  lambent  glory  kindles  now, 

Chasing  the  shadows  from  Ierne’s  brow, 

Green  as  the  sward  upon  her  mountain’s  side 
Floats  her  broad  banner  o’er  the  girding  tide — 

A  vigorous  race  her  children  stand  around, 

Free  as  the  billows,  mighty  as  their  bound ; 

Lo  !  where  the  opening  clouds  reveal  a  form 
Tranquil  as  sunshine — stately  as  the  storm. 
Tremble  ye  false  ones  that  strange  altars  raise, 
Insulting  heaven  with  opprobrious  praise ; 

Tremble  ye  false  ones  while  religion’s  hand 
Bids  the  broad  volume  of  her  truth  expand — 
Prompt  at  the  summons  of  the  meek-eyed  maid, 
Faith  rears  the  crosier — freedom  bares  the  blade, 

“  Truth  and  the  Gael” — ’tis  Banba’s  rallying  word, 
Stamped  on  each  banner,  graven  on  each  sword — 
Pours  every  lip  the  sacred  burthen  round. 

And  every  heart  reverberates  the  sound. 

Fainting  and  foiled  the  bleeding  scorners  fly ; 
While,  freedom’s  eldest  born,  with  humid  eye, 
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b’pbAs  p  me-p  Aip  leic  A  m’AenAp, 

Yuice  Aip  diuAmA  uA^b  nA  n-5AebbAl-pbeA|t, 

3Ati  pppAcAbb,  3<^n  3hloji  3An  qieoip,  3  An  Aen  chop, 
lAn  be  bbpon  cpe  p3eon  A  p3eulcA. 

'Zloif  An  CisbeApnA  A’  m-bliAbbnAibb  beAppAb, 

CpAtb  bbibbeAp  *y  An  jloimb  Am  bbeopAibbe  bbeupAcb, 
[Vlile  30  leidi,  cbui3  bbeicb  A’p  ceub  leip 
'ZlS  pn  bAoibb-p  cpiocb  mo  i^eil-yA. 


5o  m-bubb  flAn  bo’n  mbnAoi  bbibb  A  pAeTp  Aip  uAish  Ui 

le  cpAbb  A  cpoibbe  A3  cAomeAbh  uAyAl  5AebbAl, 

5ibb  b’ipA3  p  mo  cbli  30  puAicbce  cpeich, 

[VI 0  3b p Abb  T  \  3Acb  nibb  b’A  3-cuAlAibli  me. 
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Peace,  o’er  the  prospect  waves  her  mantling  wing, 
And  bards,  in  Erin’s  tongue,  her  triumphs  sing. 

God  of  my  hope  !  thou  seest  my  soul’s  distress— 

My  tears — my  anguish — God  of  mercy  !  bless 
This  union  of  the  Gael — my  bleeding  heart 
Invokes  thee,  heavenly  queen  !  oh  thou,  that  art 
Our  own  apostle;  thou  of  gentlest  breast — 

Columb  ;  and  Bridget,  on  each  warrior’s  crest 
Bid  victory  sit,  till  Banba’s  circling  wave 
Encompass  not  a  tyrant  or  a  slave  !  — 

These  suppliant  accents  breathed,  all  wildly  clung 
The  maiden’s  hands,  in  holy  transport  wrung, 

Her  upraised  brow  with  heaven’s  effulgence  shone. 
Then  sudden  wrapt  from  earth  the  nymph  was  gone — 
And  solitude  was  on  me,  and  the  thought 
Darker  than  solitude  ;  in  vain  I  sought 
With  straining  eye  to  catch  the  lustruous  hue 
Of  her  unearthly  vesture  as  she  flew  ; 

And  I  was  left  alone  with  my  despair, 

Weeping  the  mighty  hearts  that  mouldered  there. 

Adieu  to  her  who  poured  beside  the  tomb, 

That  wondrous  tale  of  mingling  joy  and  gloom; 

Dear  maid  !  blest  tale  !  on  every  tear  you  drew, 

Swee  tHope  looked  down ;  my  soul  remembers  you. 


y  2 
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1  TORNA’S  LAMENT  FOR  CORC  AND  NIAL, 

A.  D.  423. 

The  rule  de  non  apparentibus  et  non  existentibus  eadem 
ratio,  has  long  been  applicable  to  the  Bardic  remains  of 
Ireland.  Whatever  the  public  may  have  heard  of  our  ancient 
Fileas,  it  knows  but  little  of  their  works  ;  hence,  an  apparently 
well-formed,  though  certainly  erroneous,  conclusion  seems  to 
have  been  adopted,  either  that  no  such  works  have  ever  been 
extant,  or  that  they  have  altogether  perished  by  the  hand  of 
time,  or  in  the  unparalleled  distractions  of  this  unhappy  country.* 


*  The  people  of  Wales  and  Scotland  have  anxiously  encouraged  the  publication  of 
their  ancient  literature  ;  but  in  Ireland,  even  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  neglected.  This  national  apathy  may  be  accounted  for,  in  some  degree, 
by  our  unhappy  dissentions,  and  the  division  of  our  population  into  two  great 
contending  parlies,  the  Anglo-Irish  and  the  Milesian-Irish  ;  both  actuated  by 
different  views  and  interests,  and,  for  some  centuries,  irreconcilable  enemies. 
The  former  invariably  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  language  and  literature 
of  Ireland,  which  they  endeavoured  to  depreciate  and  destroy,  as  Anti-English 
and  Anti-Protestant ;  while  the  latter,  or  ancient  natives,  though  always  well 
inclined  to  protect  and  restore  those  memorials  of  their  ancestors,  were  debarred 
from  so  doing  by  political  circumstances.  Thus  it  has  happened,  that  since  the 
splendid  projects  of  the  Friars  of  Donegal  in  the  seventeenth  century,  (which 
were  unfortunately  frustrated  by  the  troubles  of  1641,)  no  Irishman  has  as  yet 
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That  much  has  been  so  destroyed  is  a  melancholy  fact,  which 
cannot  be  denied  ;  but  that  a  great  and  valuable  portion  of  our 
early  literature  has  survived,  is  also  equally  incontrovertible. 
In  the  present  part  of  this  work,  a  few  of  these  preserved  relics 
are  laid  before  the  readers  ;  and  should  they  have  the  effect  of 
awakening  the  attention  of  my  fellow  countrymen  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  those  neglected  remnants  of  national  antiquity,  I 
shall  esteem  myself  amply  rewarded  for  the  time  and  labour 
bestowed  on  this  undertaking. 

Toma  Eigeas,  or  the  learned,  the  author  of  the  present  ode, 
was  one  of  the  last  of  our  Pagan  Bards,  though  he  has  been, 
by  some,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Christian.  Be  flourished 


appeared,  to  undertake  or  patronise  any  pervasive  measure  for  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  literature  and  poetry  of  his  native  country. —  Not  so  in  the  patriotic 
Principality  of  Wales.  There,  an  individual,  Owen  Jones,  “The  Thames 
Street  furrier,”  or,  according  to  his  well  deserved  and  more  enviable  appellation, 
“  the  Cambrian  Mecaenas,”  has  done  more  for  the  literary  honor  and  character 
of  his  native  land,  than  all  that  the  sons  of  Erin  have  been  able  to  achieve 
for  theirs,  for  the  last  200  years.  In  1774,  this  excellent  man,  whose  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  literary  treasures  of  his  country,  founded  the 
Gwyneddigion  Society,  and  collected,  printed  and  published,  at  his  sole  expence, 
that  noble  monument  of  Cymric  literature,  the  AncHAioLOGv  of  Wales.  With 
a  perseverance  as  ardent  as  it  was  inflexible,  he  employed  his  time  and  his  purse 
in  the  collection  of  all  the  ancient  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history,  the  poetry, 
and  the  antiquities  of  Wales  ;  and,  in  addition  to  those  of  which  the  Archaiology 
consists,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  nearly  one  hundred  quarto  volumes  of  Welch 
poetry,  which  have  been  lately  published  by  the  Cymmrodorion  Society. — See 
that  valuable  publication,  the  Retrospective  Review,  vol,  xi,  p.  68.  In  vain  do 
vve  seek  in  Ireland  for  any  such  example  of  genuine  patriotism.  Neither  col¬ 
lectively  nor  individually  is  the  like  to  be  found.  The  venerable  literary  remains 
of  former  days,  (aud  no  country  could  produce  them  in  greater  number,  or  of 
hrgher  value,)  are  rapidly  decaying,  but  no  generous  spirit,  like  that  of  the 
noble-minded  Welchman,  appears,  to  rescue  them  from  destruction.  The  sons 
of  the  Gael — the  ancient  Milesian  race,  have  seldom  required  stimulants  in  the 
career  of  glory,  even  when  decorating  with  laurels  the  proud  brows  of  their 
oppressors.  Here  then  an  achievement  awaits  them,  worthy  their  piety  and 
patriotism,  to  rescue  from  the  destroying  hand  of  time  those  ancient  monuments 
on  which  depends  so  much  of  the  fame  and  glory  of  their  country  and  ancestors. 
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early  in  the  fifth  century,  and  a  particular  account  of  his  life 
and  works  will  be  found  in  OTlaherty’s  Ogygia,  and  in  Bishop 
Nicholson’s  Irish  Historical  Library.  In  his  time,  the  Irish 
Monarchy  having  become  vacant,  Core,  king  of  Munster,  of 
the  race  ot  Heber,  eldest  son  of  Milesius ,  and  Nial,  descended 
from  Herimon  the  youngest  son,  contended  for  the  throne,  each 
claiming  it,  under  various  pretences,  as  his  hereditary  right. 
Our  bard,  who  was  then  the  chief  Druid,  Doctor ,  or  Ard-ol- 
lamh  ot  the  kingdom,  and  who  had  been  preceptor,  (or, -as  he 
himself  seems  to  insinuate,  foster  father)  to  both  princes, 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  their  differences.  Three  poems  of  his 
composition,  commemorative  of  these  contending  chiefs,  are 
extant.  In  the  first,  he  delivers  certain  precepts  to  his  pupil 
Nial ;  the  second  exhibits  him  in  the  character  of  a  mediator 
between  the  royal  rivals,  in  which  office  it  seems  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  vide  Mac  Curtin’s  Antiquities,  p.  122;  and  the  third 
poem,  here  translated,  describes,  in  feeling  terms,  the  friendship 
which  they  bore  for  our  bard,  and  his  lamentation  for  their 
death.  These  poems,  which  are  preserved  in  manuscripts  of 
considerable  antiquity,  gave  rise,  about  the  close  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  to  a  memorable  poetical  contest  between  the 
bards  of  the  North  and  South  of  Ireland,  well  known  as  the 
lom^pbdbh  lbip  le<^.rh  Cuir)  Ajuy  leAch  (71o3hd6h, — “The 
contention  of  the  bards  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  divisions 
of  Ireland”  — Controversia  Hibernica,  Ultoniam  inter  at  Momo- 
niam,  de  nobilitate  Regum  utriusque  Provinciae  orta.  This 
contest  was  commenced  by  Teige  Mac  Daire  a  famous  bard  of 
Thomond,  who  sought  to  exalt  the  Southern  princes,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  O’Briens,  over  the  Northern  descendants  of  Nial; 
while  Louis  O'Clery  and  other  bards  of  Leath  Cuin  ably  sup¬ 
ported  the  pretensions  of  the  latter.  The  several  poems  pro¬ 
duced  on  both  sides  have  been  collected  under  the  above  title, 
and,  independently  of  their  value  as  literary  compositions,  they 
contain  allusions  to  historical  facts,  of  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  no  other  proofs  are  now’  remaining.  The  Iomarba  is, 
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therefore,  highly  deserving  of  publication,  lo  most  copies  is 
prefixed  Torna’s  Duan,  beginning  £Ail  cAchA  imp  Cope 

ip  <p|i<Ul _ “  The  cause  of  war  betwixt  Core  and  Nial;”  but 

whatever  disputes  subsisted,  respecting  the  right  of  precedency 
between  these  rival  princes  and  their  descendants,  all  our  con¬ 
tending  bards  were  unanimous,  as  to  the  poetical  merits  of  this 
ancient  composition.* 

2  “  The  ties  of  holy  fosterage.” 

The  bard  gives  his  wards  an  appellation  particularly  endear¬ 
ing  among  the  Irish,  [VI o  fc)h<<v  bh&lc^nn.  My  two  foster  chil¬ 
dren.  Carnbrensis  extols  the  exceeding  great  love  which,  in 
Ireland,  subsisted  between  the  fosterers  and  their  foster-chil¬ 
dren.  Sir  John  Davies  alludes  to  it  in  his  Historical  Relations 
— See  also  Coigan,  p.  496,  and  Ware,  I.  72. — This,  like  many 
other  Irish  customs,  with  our  Finian  poetry  and  ancient  music, 
reached  Scotland.  —  See  Johnson’s  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands;  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland 
Society  on  the  poems  of  Ossian,  p.  147. 

3  “  Albania  bowed  to  NiaVs  bands.” 

Nial  invaded  Alba ,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Scotia  minor. 
In  his  reign,  St.  Patrick  was  brought  a  captive  to  Ireland. 

About  this  period,  as  Christianity  encreased  in  Ireland,  the 


*  This  is  a  fine  old  poem,  and  I  regret  having  been  disappointed  in  nay  inten¬ 
tion  of  including  it  in  this  collection.  It  contains  some  passages  of  great  force 
and  beauty,  llcpl)  dv  CCpeAcllAn  d\jt  3<Ach  CJt&lJ  “  The  waves  loud 
roaring  on  the  shore,”  is  a  happy  assimilation  of  the  sound  to  the  sense.  The 
distich  ’YuAill  ndveh  pcoilcib  neoill  neimhe,  01  clipeoin 
Aip  S  CtAipjDlMie,  “  A  wonder  that  the  heavens  were  not  rent,  by 
the  shoutings  of  the  multitude,”  is  truly  poetic.  The  heroes  contend  like 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon. — After  Core’s  declaration  that  he  would  not  forego 
his  claim  to  the  Sovereignty,  Nial,  without  vouchsafing  a  reply,  commands  im¬ 
mediate  preparation  for  war.  cAthd  bo  Clip  fVTVldfoh,  “  Pour  forth 

the  battalions,”  (a  metaphor  taken  from  letting  sheep  loose  out  of  a  pen,)  is  not 
unworthy  of  Homer.  Toma  lived  upwards  of  1400  years  ago. 
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salutation,  7lon  61A  bhinc,  “  One  God  to  you,”  became 
general  among  the  people.  It  was  at  first  used  interrogatively 
by  the  new  convert,  towards  his  pagan  neighbour,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  latter  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  and 
admitted  only  the  one  true  God,  but  it  was  afterwards  under¬ 
stood  as  a  pious  wish  for  his  conversion.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  same  salutation  has  continued  in  use  to  the  present 
day,  a  period  of  upwards  of  1400  years,  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  although  the  original  meaning  is  forgotten. 


REMAINS  OF  THE  PAGAN  BARDS. 

Although  I  have  commenced  this  part  of  the  present  work, 
with  a  poem  of  one  of  the  last  of  our  pagan  bards,  it  was  not 
for  want  of  others  of  a  much  earlier  date,  some  of  which  I  shall 
now  proceed  '.o  lay  before  the  reader.  These  consist  of  a  few 
short  odes,  attributed  to  Amergin,  the  son,  and  Lw gad,  the 
nephew,  of  Milesius,  who  lived  about  one  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era;  to  Royne  the  poetic,  who  preceded  it  by 
four  centuries;  and  Ferceirtre,  who  lived  shortly  before  it. 
Although  in  the  last  sentence  the  word  “  attributed  has  been 
used,  out  of  respect  for  the  antiquarian  scruples  of  some  readers, 
yet  the  writer  is  himself  firmly  convinced  of  the  antiquity  of 
these  poems,  and  that  they  have  been  composed  by  the  bards 
whose  names  they  bear.  To  this  conclusion  he  has  arrived, 
after  a  scrupulous  investigation  of  the  language  and  contents  of 
our  earliest  records,  aided  by  whatever  external  evidence  could 
be  found  to  bear  on  the  subject;  and  he  has  no  doubt,  but  that 
a  similar  investigation,  by  any  unprejudiced  mind,  would  lead  to 
a  similar  conclusion.  Here,  the  historical  sceptic  would  do  well 
to  consider  what  Spenser  and  Camden,  no  friends,  by  the  way, 

of  the  Irish,  say  of  their  remote  origin.  The  latter  ascribes  it 
to  the  very  beginning  of  time,  and  his  opinion  is  supported  by 
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the  investigations  of  the  ablest  modern  antiquaries.  But  what, 
if  Ireland  were  yet  proved  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  famous 
Atlantis  of  antiquity.  We  know  that  “  where  the  Atlantic 
rolls  wide  Continents  have  bloomed.”  Some  scattered  tradi¬ 
tions  among  the  Irish  are  otherwise  inexplicable.  The  geogra¬ 
phical  piojection  of  the  Island,  its  whole  line  of  precipitous 
coast,  from  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  westward,  to  the  scattered 
islets  on  the  South  of  Munster,  afford  undeniable  proofs  of  some 
great  convulsion  of  nature,  at  an  early  period  of  the  world. 
Hence,  Whitehurst  was  of  opinion,  that  the  celebrated  conti¬ 
nent  alluded  to,  extended  from  Ireland,  and  the  Azores,  to  the 
shores  of  America.  If  our  ancient  records  were  collected  and 
published,  much  additional  assistance  might  be  derived  by  the 
learned,  towards  elucidating  this,  and  many  other  points  of 
primary  importance  to  the  early  history  of  Europe.— To  return, 
however,  from  this  digression. 

The  following  poems  are  taken  from  the  Leabhar  Gkabhaltus, 
or  “  Book  of  Invasions,”  an  old  historical  record,  of  which  a 
copy,  transcribed  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  from 
one  of  an  earlier  date,  now  remains  in  the  Buckingham  library, 
at  Stowe.— See  G’Conor’s  catalogue  of  the  Irish  MSS.  there 
preserved,— They  are  written  chiefly  in  the  Bearla  Feni,  or 
Fenian  dialect.  The  language  is  so  obsolete,  that  it  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  gloss;  and  even  the  gloss  itself  is  fre¬ 
quently  so  obscure,  as  to  be  equally  difficult  with  the  text. 
The  old  glossaries  of  these  ancient  dialects  are  lost,  or  lie  hid¬ 
den  in  foreign  libraries ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
want  of  them  has  prevented  our  linguists  and  antiquaries  from 
illustrating  and  publishing  many  valuable  manuscripts;  and, 
amongst  others,  the  following  ancient  fragments.  It  is  not 
intended  here,  to  accompany  these  poems  with  translations, 
which  would  necessarily  require  explanations  too  copious  for 
my  present  limits.  1  must,  therefore,  be  content,  as  in  other 
instances,  with  merely  preserving  the  originals. 

lhe  first  poem,  by  Amergin,  was  composed  while  he  was 
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<b4ile4y  pe4bh4  pobh4il  cobhl4ch — c4cli4m  4ille — 
2liliyibhe  yie4y  coime4y  evince — 3A0CI1  4m  340th  1  muifi — 
C4ch4m  i4p4mh  bo  coycc4l  eycc  1  n-mbe4poibh — 

.4ycc4ch  muip  moth4ch  tip — Com4ibhm  rieycc  i4ycc  yo 
tuinn  pe4tb4ibh — 

€n  y4ip3  cpu4ibh  c4y4ip  phionn — ce4b4ibh  i4cli  Ie4th4n 
mil  popt — 

cl4oibh,  tom4ibhm  neycc  i4yc4ch  muip,  i4ycc4ch. 

The  third  poem  is  by  Lugad,  the  son  of  Ith,  and  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Amergin.  In  the  old  copy  of  the  book  of  Invasions  at 
Stowe,  Lugad  is  called  C£b  I4ib  li-€p.  The  first,  or  pri¬ 
meval  bard  of  Erin.  He  delivered  these  verses  on  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  Fial ,  who  died  through  excess  of  shame,  for 
having  been  seen  naked  while  bathing.  The  bard  represents 
himself  as  seated  on  a  cold  and  stormy  beach,  overwhelmed 
with  great  sorrow ;  for  a  woman  died — Fial  her  name — a 
beauteous  flower — being  unveiled,  she  saw  a  hero  on  the  shore 

_ great  and  oppressive  was  her  death  to  her  husband — The 

river  Fial  in  Munster,  where  the  event  occurred,  still  bears  her 
name.  The  language  of  this  poem  is  most  ancient. 

Y uibhe4m  yorm  pop  y4n  cp4chc— 

4mbhdie4ch  pu4chc  a — 

Cpioch  pop  mo  bheb  4bhbh4l  e4chc — 
e4chc  bom  pu4chc — 


31U2HY. 


bhl  pu4chc  opp4  6  4mbhchme  n4  tp&3b4. 
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2lip  neibhim  bhuibb  4b  b&di  be4n — 
t)po34ip  bl4bh  b — 

"]Pi4l  4  b-4inm  "Ppip  m4bh  ne4rnb — 
of  3pi4n  3l4n.° — 

<2lbhbh4l  ecc  ecc  bom  pu4cbc — 

cpu4ibb  porn  cbl4ibh.d — 

Tjochc  4  pip  4p  po  phil — 

put  po  puibh. 

The  following  is  another  venerable  fragment  of  antiquity, 
composed  by  RoynZ  file,  or  the  bard,  son  of  Ugaine  Mor, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  who  flourished  about  four  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  briefly  describes  the  progress  of  the 
Gael,  from  Egypt,  through  Scythia  and  Spain,  to  Ireland ;  the 
division  of  the  island  among  them,  and  the  names  of  their 
leaders.— 

21  mhrc  1134m e  co  p4ch — bo  pup  Cipmn  m34bli. 

2lb4m  pu4ibh  pe  pepb4b4p  Ycin4  p4rchpic 
Ylu4i3b  pr  pe4n4rp  prechc4cop  Ciccipc  4  nbiobb4bb 
Cm3cprp  conopt  oll4pbb4rp  bebb4rp  muip  pobb4ip 
]lepp4c  pe  puibbliop  14  p4  po  pechc4ibh  pon4ip 
^rul  Ycoc4  combe4pc  4p  n4idipe  4mm  34bhp4c  34orbhil 
llediip  Ycoc  comb4mm  c4m  insbin  pop4inm  pejtb4c4p 
2lmbpui3e  m4rbhib  30  Ycici4  cmnpic  ci4nn  cocc.  cl4nn4 


b  2lip  4  p4ibb  bipe4cb  43  ceimmu3b4bb. — c  ]le  pe4p- 
bh4chc  4n  cpemphip  b’ph4icpm  op  4n  bh-pe4p4nn  n-3l4n.— 
d  Clobh  no  cocb4ilc  bo  di4bh4ipc  pop  4  bhpu 
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"tjiul  ly  <l]AonbhAil  bAbAp  occ  5<^mh  Jon  Arp  lmc  ^emAm 
ClAiy  co  T)eiccipc  AmbAi  Tjeccinebuy  bA  yopAirim  yAil. 

Ttn  5<^inh  sAbliAy  cleAmhnAy  Ijectinebuy  boi  YcocA 
^Icc  ycoicb  cbm  el  cAomchlAiy  Ainm  uAib.  bpo3yAc  yeAch 
^lyypAic  yo  yeAp  yon  cicvch  lAcliAp  "paniuy  "pAyy^^li 
T°  feon  yepc  yip  Amm  yiecbcAcAp  €Ayp.  A  ccoimpch 
llicb  6onn  AipeAch  AimJnpsm  Cimhip  lp  Aon  colpchA 
CipeAmbon 

CpAnnAn  oc  mAcA  J^l^nb  3AbhyAiy  rmAbh  mil.  mAic 
[Till.  mAinich  A  ceAmhA  cinyic  TobhAilyic  ycAyyA 
Tip  "pel  yillyic  T°^b4ilyic  ©ip.  An  bA 
Te  yeAlbb  yAe3hlAnnAch  yA  yAe  yip  yeneAcbAiy 
Tpiy  nebh  yesli  yocmuipc  meAyA  mAom  AmAic. 


The  next  noted  bard  before  the  era  of  redemption,  whose 
works  have  descended  to  our  time,  is  Ferceirtne.  He  sung,  in 
the  following  poem,  of  Ollamh  Fodlila,  the  monarch  and  lawgiver 
of  the  Irish,  whom  he  describes  as  valiant  in  battle ;  as  having 
founded  the  inup  n’  ollAmh,  or  college  of  the  learned ;  and 
instituted  the  Feis  of  Tarah  ;  and  that  he  ruled  in  peace  and 
glory,  for  forty  years,  as  sole  monarch  of  Ireland.  This  poem 
also  gives  an  account  of  six  succeeding  rulers  of  his  race,  and 
explains  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  great  territorial  divisions 
of  Ireland.  It  is  highly  prized  by  Irish  antiquaries. 


OllAmh  yobhlA  yeochAip  3AI — bo  po  pAinn  rnup  11’ollAinh — 
C.nA  P13I1  puArmb  30  pAcb  — lAy  A  n-beApnAbh  yeiy 
CeAmbpAch — 
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CeAchpAchA  bliAbhAin  blAbh  binn — boi  ’n  4  ^lpbjiijb  yop 
Cipinn — 

ConAbh  uAibh  ypi  yAoipe  Tori — 3<^hhyAc  Ul.  Ainmmu5hAbh 
5AbhyA  ye  pi  penn  30  11-3A1I — pop  Cipmn  0  OllAmhAin — 
CeAchpAchA  Ap  ceAb  Ache  cpi  cpA — m  chubhchAibh  neAch 
eAcoppA  Ann — 

"pi  Ann  Ache  A  Yl  An  oil  30  pAch— Asuy  Jeibhe  oll3hochAch— 
"piAchA  Oillioll  Apn  3Aoch  pop  3Abli — A3uy  A11  bAbhbh 
lAoch  beApi^hAl — 

bA  h-OllAmh  Aipbe  3ACI1  Ail — mAc  yei^h  'piAchA  ^pionn- 
ycochAi3h — 

UAiyle  3Ach  pi  pi03hbhA  A  bhpeAch — bp  yhiol  |71hileAbh 
nA  moip  chpeAch — 

|Vlop  chlAnn  jlubhpAibhe  pAbh  11510 — cupAbhA  cpobhA 
cpAobhpuAibhe — 

Q.ly  A  lonAbh  uAill  poy  shAbh — A  yeAbh  cinneAbh  OllArnhAn 
lAbhpAbli  loni3yeAch  lop  A  Hon — po  ope  CobhcliAch  A 
nbionn  P103I1 — 

5o  yluAi3h  lA^hneAch  cAp  Unn  lip — bibli  po  hAinmni3hchi 
lA^hen — 

CochAibh  |71urno  mo  3Ach  m-bpeiy — pi  Cipionn  mAc  |7lo 
Yeibhiy — 

?ly  uAibh  Ainm  |VlumhAn  cenmhAip  —  Ainm  UlAbh  0 
OllAmhAin. 

These  hitherto  unpublished  fragments,  are  considered  as  de¬ 
cisive  evidence  of  the  early  cultivation  of  letters,  and  the  poetic 
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art  in  Ireland.  Aware,  however,  that  many  objections  might 
be  raised  against  this  extreme  antiquity,  the  various  proofs 
commonly  adduced  in  support  of  it  by  Irish  writers,  have  been 
carefully  examined,  and  the  result  was,  the  most  firm  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  reality.  The  poems  themselves  are  preserved  in 
grave  historical  treatises,  many  centuries  old.  They  are  found 
preceded  by  the  names,  and  some  short  notices,  of  the  several 
Fileas,  to  whom  they  are  attributed.  Their  language  is  obso¬ 
lete,  and  their  idioms  antiquated.  Both  are  evidently  of  the 
earliest  ages — certainly  very  different  from  those  of  any  com¬ 
position  of  the  last  thousand  years.  According,  therefore,  to 
the  strictest  rules  of  historic  evidence,  their  antiquity  must  be 
allowed.  Indeed  it  would  require  more  than  even  the  scep¬ 
ticism  or  my  old  friend.  Doctor  Ledwich,  to  resist  the  proofs  of 
their  authenticity. 

But  the  following  extract  from  the  Book  of  Lecan,  will  be 
found  to  refer  even  to  an  earlier  period,  and  to  contain,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  something  of  the  mythology  of  the  Dedanites, 
who  possessed  this  island  before  their  invading  conquerors, 
since  known  by  the  name  of  Milesians. 


“  bAcAp  lAb  nA  cpi  beA-bAnAnn  on  Aintnn^hchep 
CuAcliA  foebAnAnb,  (eAbhon)  cpi  rnic  bpeipp  mlnc€lAchAin, 
cpiAll,  A3UP  bpiAn,  Ajup  Cec — A3UP  bpiAn,  djuy  lucbAp 
<^3up  TuchApbA  cpi  nnc  Cuipenb. — bAcAp  iAb  nA  cpi 
bpuibli  on  Ammn^hchep  cuAchA  be  bAnAnb — ]lAp  A3UP 
bpocc  ^3uy  pobb  es.  cpi  bpuich. — "pip  A3  up  poem  ui  pc  A3UP 
eolup  A  cp'f  n-oibe. — 6ubb  A3U]*  bobup  A3UP  boipce  A  cpi 
beo3buipi,  (eAbbon)  pAich  A3UP  lop  A3UP  Imubh  A  cp"i 
ponnAipe. — ^peicb  A311P  pope  A3UP  pAbliApcc  A  cpi  bepcAibh. 
— C  Alice  A3  up  epen  A3UP  epepp  A  cpi  31IIA1. — 2lchAc  A3UP 
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34edi  43  up  pibhe  4  cpi  34b p4. — ^licc  43111*  C413I1  43up 
C4ipchell  4  cpi  choin.— Ceol  43UP  birm  43up  tetbinn  4 
cpi  cpuicipi. — 51*  43111*  3l4n  43111*  3leo  4  cpi  cipp4c4. 
I)u4ibh  43111*  opb4ri  43up  C03>i4bh  4  cpi  ri-4ice.  Yibli  43 up 
p4ine  4311^  pub4  4  cpi  rnuime. — Cum4  45111*  p£c  43111* 
p4mh4il  4  cpi  cu4ich. — |/ell  43111*  ceici  43up  pocb4in  4 
cpi  rmii3hi-cluichi. — 2Line  45UP  inbmhup  43 up  bpu34p  4 
cpi  bpuimni.  C4m  45up  4I413I1  43up  poch4in  4  cpi 
n-buine. — 0c4p  ip  i4c  po  bpip  C4ch  mui3bi-cuipebh  pop 
p>omh4pc4ibh-”* — Book  of  Lecan,  p .  11,  col.  1. 

As  European  discoveries  extended  in  the  East,  several 
ancient  monuments  have  come  to  light,  which  corroborate  many 
parts  of  our  early  history.  Even  so  near  us  as  Sicily,  a  Phe- 
nician  Inscription  has  lately  been  found,  which  is  said  to  record 
a  great  famine  in  Canaan,  and  the  expatriation  of  a  numerous 
body  of  the  people,  who  established  themselves  in  the  dominion 
of  an  Atlantic  prince,  about  2000  years  before  the  Christian 


*  These  were  the  three  Dedanites,  (or  divinities  of  Danann,)  from  whom  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann  take  their  name,  viz :  the  three  sons  of  Brass,  the  son  of 
Elathain,  Triall,  and  Brian,  and  Cet — and  Brian  and  Juchar  and  Jucharba 
were  the  three  sons  of  Tuirend. — Rapine,  Theft,  and  Robbery,  were  their  three 
concubines. — Knowledge,  Inquisitive  Research,  and  Science,  their  three  instruc¬ 
tors. — Blackness,  Obscurity,  and  Darkness,  their  three  Cup-bearers. — Satiety, 
Sufficiency,  and  Impletion,  their  three  Apportioners. — Vision,  Eye  or  Percep¬ 
tion,  and  Sight,  their  three  Spies. — Strength,  Robustness,  and  Vigor,  their  three 
Servants. — Storm,  Wind,  and  Breeze,  their  three  Horses — Indagation,  Pursuit, 
and  Active  Swiftness,  their  three  Hounds. — Music,  Melody,  and  Harmony  of 
Strings,  their  three  Harpers. — Purity,  Cleanness,  and  Neatness,  their  three 
Wells. — Wish,  Selection,  and  Choice,  their  three  Delights. — Peace,  Pleasure, 
and  Mirth,  their  three  Nurses. — Equality,  Identity,  and  Similarity,  their  three 
Cups. — Eminence,  Fair-hill,  and  Rising-ground,  their  three  places  of  Conven¬ 
tion. — Riches,  Treasure,  and  Possession,  their  three  Hills. — Fairness,  Beauty, 
and  Extreme  Mildness,  their  three  Mounts.  (Dunes,)  &c. 
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era.  It  is  probable  that  this  inscription,  when  decyphered, 
may  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  Irish  accounts  of  some  of 
our  early  invaders. 


1  DALLAN  FORGAILL’S  ODE  TO  AODH,  SON 
OF  DU  AC  II. — A.  d.  580. 

This,  and  the  two  poems  which  immediately  follow  it  in  the 
text,  are  compositions  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of 
Christianity.  Dalian  the  author  of  the  present  ode,  died, 
according  to  Tigernach,  in  A.  D.  597.  Colgan  informs  us, 
that  he  “  flourished  in  580,  and  that  he  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  antiquities  of  his  native  country  than  any  other  writer 
of  his  time.  He  wrote  in  the  antiquated  language  some  works, 
which,  in  these  latter  ages,  cannot  be  easily  understood  even 
by  the  best  informed  in  Irish.  Hence,  it  is,  that  the  antiqua¬ 
ries  of  later  times  have  illustrated  them  with  copious  glossaries, 
and  have  been  accustomed  to  expound  them  in  the  antiquarian 
schools,  as  precious  monuments  of  the  ancient  idiom  and  anti¬ 
quities  of  Ireland.  Dalian’s  principal  poem  is  in  honor  of  S. 
Columba,  and  was  written  before  that  Saint  had  departed  from 
the  Synod  of  Dromceat  in  Ulster,  in  596.  It  is  entitled  Atnhra 
Columchille.  I  have  a  copy  of  it,  well  written,  but  intelligible 
to  very  few.”— Thus  for  Colgan. — Many  of  Dalian’s  works, 
known  to  have  been  extant  in  the  days  of  that  learned  writer, 
(1647,)  are  now  supposed  to  be  lost.  The  Arnhrax  or  poem  in 
Eulogy  of  Colum-Celle,  is,  however,  safe,  and  the  poems  in 
the  text  are  preserved  in  a  curious  old  tract,  entitled  “  The 
Reformation  of  the  Bards,”  and  were  produced  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  occasion.—  Aodh,  Hugh,  the  son  of  Duach  the  black,  king 
of  Orgial,  was  possessed  of  a  famous  shield,  called  Dubhgiolla, 
which  was  the  pride  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  envy  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  seems  to  have  been  gifted  with  as  many  virtues  as 
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that  of  the  renowned  Grecian  hero.  This  shield  was  long 
coveted  by  Aodh  Fion,  or  the  fair,  Prince  of  Breifne,  and  after 
many  solicitations  and  promises,  he  prevailed  on  our  bard, 
Dalian,  to  go  to  Orgial,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  it  for  him  ; 
for  so  great  was  the  influence  of  the  bards,  at  that  time,  that 
few  durst  venture  to  refuse  any  request  of  theirs,  however  un¬ 
reasonable.  Dalian,  having  undertaken  the  task,  went,  attended 
by  a  retinue  of  fifty  bards,  to  the  Dun,  or  mansion  of  the  son 
of  Duach,  where  he  delivered  the  two  odes  in  our  text.  He 
failed,  however,  in  his  design.  “  Your  poem  is  good,”  replied 
Aodh,  ‘4  and  I  will  reward  thee  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
gems  :  stately  steeds  and  cattle  will  I  likewise  give,  but  not 
the  shield,  that  thou  canst  not  have.”  After  this  determined 
refusal,  Dalian  departed,  threatening  to  inflict  the  dreaded 
vengeance.  “  I  will,”  says  he,  “  satirize  the  king,  and  make 
his  name  odious,  throughout  the  wide  extended  regions  of 
Alba  and  Ireland.*  Of  the  bard’s  poetic  powers,  to  carry  this 
threat  into  execution,  the  specimens  which  have  descended  to 


*  Bardic  insolence  at  this  period,  knew  no  bounds.  O'Dunnellus,  in  his  life 
of  Columba,  mentions,  that  on  one  occasion,  they  threatened,  in  a  body,  to 
Satirize  that  Saint,  for  not  giving  them  presents  at  a  time  when  he  had  nothing 
to  bestow. — See  Smith’s  excellent  History  of  Columba,  p.  93. — Our  general  His¬ 
tory  informs  us,  that  the  poetic  tribe  was,  soon  after  this  period,  “reformed,” 
yet,  much  of  the  old  leaven  remained.  To  the  present  day,  the  rural  Irish 
dread  nothing  so  much  as  the  satirical  severity  of  their  bards.  Many  a  man, 
who  would  kindle  into  rage  at  the  sight  of  an  armed  foe,  will  be  found  to  trem¬ 
ble  at  the  thought  of  offending  a  rymer.  One  of  the  latter  I  have  seen  :  his 
name  was  Brenan,  and  though  he  might  not  be  called  “  a  fellow  of  infinite 
jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy,  ’  yet  he  was  a  ready  versifier  in  his  native  tongue, 
and  had  wit  enough  to  keep  two  large  districts  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  for  many 
years  amused  by  his  rural  songs  and  in  dread  of  his  broad  local  satire.  He 
bore  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  ancient  bards.  He  knew  no  settled  residence. 
Whatever  house  he  chose  to  stop  at,  and  he  seldom  selected  the  poorest,  became 
his  home  during  the  time  of  his  stay.  Generally  welcomed  with  pretended, 
though  often  with  real  sincerity ;  the  best  bed,  and  place  at  table  were  always  at 
his  service.  1  hus  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  feared  for  his  satirical  powers, 
but  respected  for  his  virtues.  He  has  left  behind  some  songs  and  sarcastic 
verses,  but  none  of  them  above  mediocrity. 
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us,  leave  very  little  room  to  doubt.  A  stanza  of  his,  on  the 
death  of  Columkill,  A.  D.  594,  is  quoted  by  the  Four  Masters. 

If  1013b ef  lejh 4  3ATI  l0f, 

If  bebb^il  fm0pA  J10  fimi^if, 

If  dbhp&n  ji0  cpuic  3<kn  C0if, 

Jmbe  beif  <Ni ji  n<^p3<^.in  uAif. 

The  Leech’s  drug  that’s  sanative  no  more ; 

The  bone  that’s  marrowless — whose  strength  is  o’er; 

The  harp  that  thrills  not  to  one  answering  breast : 

Such  are  we  since  he  fell — our  noblest! — best! — 

Adamnan  in  his  valuable  life  of  Columba,  apud  Messingham, 
Parisiis,  1624,  relates,  of  the  poet  Cronan,  A.  D.  560,  that  he 
sung  verses  according  to  the  manner  of  his  art,  “  ex  more 
sum  artis  carmina  mudulabiliter  cantabat.’  Doctor  O  Conor 
remarks  that  “  Irish  poems  of  the  seventh  century,  yet 
extant,  afford  internal  evidence  that  their  construction  is  founded 
on  the  traditional  Rhythmical  Songs  of  the  Pagan  Bards. 
Their  metre  and  their  jingle  are  national.  They  follow  a  long 
established  practice,  well  known  to  the  bards  of  former  times 
Well  might  this  indefatigable  and  truly  learned  antiquarian 
ask,  “  What  northern  nation  of  Europe  can  compare  with 
these  in  point  of  antiquity  ?” — ■  Ep.  Nunc.  p.  20. 


DA  LEAN’S  ODE  TO  DUBHGHIOLLA,  THE 
SHIELD  OF  AODH. 

From  this  ode  it  appears  that  the  Irish  gave  names  to  their 
warlike  weapons.  In  the  fine  old  historical  romance— “  The 
death  of  the  children  of  Usnach,”  Conor,  king  of  Ulster,  thus 
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describes  his  arms.  —  “  The  ocean,  the  victorious,  the  cast,  and 
the  blue  green  blade that  is,  my  shield  and  my  two  javelins, 
and  my  broad  sword — See  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society, 
Dublin,  1808,  p.  95,  for  that  ancient  piece,  as  translated 
by  the  late  ingenious  Theophilus  O’Flanagan. — The  ancient 
Britons  took  a  particular  pride  in  adorning  their  swords.  The 
Goths  as  well  as  the  Saracens  gave  them  names.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  says,  that  the  ancient  Scythians  even  went  so 
far  as  to  worship  a  sword.  Their  country  was  called  by  the 
Irish  ^  cici<^  yclAch-310111,  Scythia  of  polished  shields. 


1  SEANCHAN’S  LAMENT  OVER  DALLAN, 

A.  D.  597. 

Seanchan  Torpest,  a  Conaught  poet,  succeeded  Dalian  as 
chief  of  the  bards  ;  and  sung  this  funeral  hymn  over  the  mortal 
remains  of  his  celebrated  predecessor.  He  survived  him  many 
years,  and  chiefly  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Guaire  the  Mu¬ 
nificent,  king  of  Conaught,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
These  verses  have  been  selected,  as  they  present  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  the  poetic  powers  of  the  bard.  The  third  and  fourth 
stanzas  in  particular,  have  been  much  admired.  An  historical 
poem  by  Seanchan  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  fo.  17. 


1  KINCORA,  OR  MAC  LIAG’S  LAMENT, 

A.  d.  1015. 

Kincora,  the  palace  of  our  patriot  monarch,  Brian  Borh,  is 
here  described,  in  its  deserted  state,  after  the  fall  of  its  distin¬ 
guished  owner,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  1014.  It 
was  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  near  Killaloo  in  the 
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present  county  of  Clare.  Mr.  Dutton,  in  his  statistical  survey 
of  that  county  mentions,  that  “  all  traces  of  this  palace  are 
almost  obliterated  by  planting,  levelling  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  most  interesting  antiquities  of  Ireland 
has  been  spoiled  by  modern  taste.” — Former  writers  abound 
with  descriptions  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  Kincora. 

Mac  Liag,  the  author  of  the  present  pathetic  poem,  was 
doctor,  or  professor,  ^Ipb  OllAmh,  of  Ireland,  in  Brian’s  time. 
He  also  became  secretary,  or  private  scribe  to  that  prince,  and 
afterwards  compiled  his  life. — See  Mac  Curtin,  214,  217. — 
O' Hallor an,  I.  148. — Nicholson's  Irish  Historical  Library, — 
and  O' Conor’s  Rerum  Hib.  Scriptores,  Vol.  I.  Elenehus,  1 1.  7. 
— He  did  not  long  survive  his  royal  master,  having  died, 
according  to  the  annals  of  the  F’our  Masters,  in  the  year  1015. 
He  was  author  of  many  valuable  works  in  prose  and  verse, 
some  of  which  have  descended  to  our  times.  The  principal  of 
these  are,  his  life  of  Brian ;  an  historical  treatise,  intituled, 
leAbhAp  Oipiy  <^5uy  ^InnAlA  Aip  eh 03th tNibh  Aip 

ChAcuibh  Cipirm — A  book  of  chronology  and  annals  on  the 
wars  and  battles  of  Ireland  ;  and  several  poems,  all  of  whichpos- 
sess  considerable  merit.  The  Leabhar  Oiris  principally  records 
the  warlike  exploits  of  Brian  Boru,  terminating  with  the  battle 
of  Clontarf,  of  which  it  gives  the  best  and  most  circumstantial 
account.  From  this  work  of  Mac  Liag,  Mr.  O’Halloran  prin¬ 
cipally  drew  his  description  of  that  battle,  which  is  therefore, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  finished  parts  of  his  history.  For  the 
sake  of  the  Irish  reader,  I  am  induced  to  transcribe  from  this 
unpublished  original,  a  few  extracts,  which  appear  to  me  to 
contain  some  highly  interesting  passages.  Their  substance  will 
be  found  in  the  history  alluded  to. 

The  treacherous  Malachie  of  Meath,  having  been  requested 
by  the  estates  of  that  province,  to  describe  the  battle  of  Clon¬ 
tarf,  at  which  he  stood,  an  inactive  spectator !  thus  proceeds.  — 


“  <p|i  h-upuyA  yin  6  innym,  no  b’Aichpiy,  Ap  ye,  <1]  Ache 
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munA  b-ciucpAbh  Ain3il  be  bo  ninth  bA  inpin  :  Oip  bo 
chuAmAip-ne,  Ap  ye,  A3UP  bo  chuipemAp  3opc  cpebdiA 
A3UP  clAbh  ebpAmn  A3UP  lAb,  A3UP  An  3hAodi  CppAibh 
didipi*i3h  biobh  chu3Amn.  ^hjup  rn  pAibe  no  pebh  lebh 
uAipe,  bo  bhAmAp  Ann  pm,  An  cAn  nAch  b-ciubhpAbh  necb 
bo’n  bA  clinch  Aidme  Ap  A  civile,  30  30  mAbh  e  AdiAip, 
no  A  bepbhpAdiAip,  bA  comhpho3up  bbo,  munA  b-cu3Abh 
Airline  Aip  A  3hudi,  no  A  pplnp*  bo  bheidt  <^130  poimhe  pin 
An  c-mAbh  Ann  A  m-biAbh  ye,  A3UP  pm  Aip  nA  ImAbh,  ibip 
AsbAibh  Apm  A311P  C0nn,  A3UP  pole,  A3UP  ebAch,  bo 
bhpAenAibh  nA  polA  pop-bh0ip30  cAini3  biobh  cbi^Amn, 
A3  up  30  mAbli  con3nAmb  bob’Ail  Imn  bo  bhenAmh,  ni 
phebpAmAip.  Oip  bo  C0n3lAbh  Ap  n-Apm  op  Ap  5-C0nnmbh, 
bo  nA  polcA  pAbA  pmn-bhmbhe  bo  pAmi3  chusAinn,  lAp  nA 
b-cepcAbh  b’  ApmAibh  An  cAdiA  3  3up  bho  lebh  monAip 
bhumn  bheAbh  A3  peibiushAbh  Ap  n-Apm,  A311P  Ap 
3-cpAnn-3hoile  6  cheile  :  A3  up  ip  be3  Aip  Ap  mho  b’ 
m3nAmb  bo’n  mhumcip  bo  bln  ip  An  chAch  pulAns  A 
pAicpmA  3An  bol  Aip  polAmum.  ^13 up  bo  bliAbAp  A3  cup 
An  cliAchA,  0  cbpAch  eip3he  bo’n  lo,  30  hiAp  nom,  A311P  30 
PU3  An  mhuip  A  lonsA  uAchA,  lAp  b-cechc  bo’n  IA11 
mhApA  pudiA.” — Leabhar  Oiris ,  MS. 

The  death  of  Earl  Sitric  the  Dane,*  and  of  Morrogh,  Brian’s 
princely  son,  are  thus  recorded. — 


*  The  Nome,  or  Danish  songs,  descriptive  of  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Clontarf, 
which  was  long  after  famous  throughout  Europe,  were  published  in  Den- 
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“  Ob’  chonAipc  fVlupchAbh  Yirpic  mAc  lobAip,  lAplAlnyi 
1)-opc  <Ni ji  lAip  5hAlccAiy  A3  A  n-oiplech,  3A11  luAbh  ceidie 
Ai3e,  bo  lin3  Aip  lAp  An  chAchA  chui3e,  A3uy  m3  bA 
blunlle  A  rienryhecht  bo  Ay  A.  bhA  lAimh,  311]!  chey3  A  chenn 
A3111*  A  choyA  A  n-einyhechc  be.  'Usuy  bo  chonAipc  ^InpAbh, 
mAcCibhpic  Aip  lAp  bAlccAiy  A3  A  n-oiplech,lin3ioy  chui3e, 
A3111*  6  nAcb  pAibh  Aip  A  chumuy  Aipm  b’lmipc,  Aip 
y3olcAbh  lAblipA  A  3I1IAC,  bo  rnbubhopji  A  cbloibhimb 
poimbe  yin  :  ymeAy  A  lAmh  chll  A3uy  cpochey  A  luithpech 
cAp  A  chenn  ArnAch,  3lAcuy  A  cbloibhimb,  A3uy  e  yAl, 
A3uy  liri3ibh  A  uchc  Aip,  0  nAp  b’  eibeAp.  levy  A  bhuAlAbh, 
3up  yAich  cpib  30  cAlArnh  'e  :  CAipr^ioy  An  c-2lnpAbh  yin 
13111  f/iupeliAibh  AmAch,  A3uy  yAichey  1  n-ichcAp  A  chuipp 
1,  3up  dune  An  CAdi-mhile  [VlupchAbh  Aip  A  tnhuin  ;  Asuy 
eip3hioy  fVlupchAbh,  A3uy  bi-chennuy  mAc  fl^h  lochlAnn 
Ann  yin  ;  A3uy  bo  mhAip  yem  30  n-bepnA  A  yhAfpbin  Aip 
nA  mhApAch  A3uy  3hup  chAich  Copp  Chp'ioyb.” — Idem. 

But  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  gallant  old 


mark,  in  the  seventeenth  century. — See  Thermodus  Tmftzus,  Hafnice,  1679; 
also  Bartholinus ;  but  the  Irish  account  yet  remains  to  be  published!  !  From 
these  Scaldie  Poems,  the  English  bard,  Grey,  has  taken  his  ode  of  “  The  fatal 
Sisters,”  in  which  the  following  stanzas  allude  to  Sitric  and  Brian  : — 

“  Low  the  dauntless  earl  is  laid, 

Gor’d  with  many  a  gasping  wound  ; 

Fate  demands  a  nobler  head  ; 

Soon  a  king  shall  bite  the  ground. 

Long  his  loss  shall  Erin  weep, 

Ne’er  again  his  likeness  see  ; 

Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep, 

Strains  of  immortality  !” 
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chief  himself,  and  of  the  Danish  commander  Brodar,  who  fell 
by  his  hands,  are  related  in  terms  of  peculiar  interest.— 

“  Ob’  chonAipc  "l&ibm,  31IIA  bhpiAm,  p^h  Cipmn,  nA 
cAcliA  Aip  n-bul  cpi  nA  cheile,  A3  up  3An  Aichne  A3  cechcAp 
bibb  Aip  eile,  A  bubhAipc  le  bpiAn  bul  Aip  ecb  :  ^1  pAchAb, 
Ap  bpiAn ;  oTp  m  beo  pAchAb  Ap  An  3-cAch  po,  A311P 
inicbi3b-pi  A3  up  An  chuib  eile  bo’n  3lnll-AnpAibh,  A3UP 
beipibh  nA  h-eich  libh,  A3UP  mnip  mo  chiomnA-pA  bo  6hiA 
A3UP  bo  phAbpuic  Aip  m’AnAm,  A3  up  mo  chopp  bo 
^IpbA-mAchA,  A3UP  mo  bhenAclic  bo  6honchAbh,  mAc 
bhpiAm,  cAip  chenn  b<<  picbib  b%  bo  bo  chAbhAipc  bo 
llpbA-mAchA,  pe  coip  mo  chuipp,  A3UP  imchi3h-pi  pombAb 
30  Yopb  Coluim  Cille  A  nochc,  A3UP  cA3Aib  Aip  chenn  1110 
cbuipp-pi  A  mApAcli,  A3  up  cionnlAcAib  e  30  6A111I1  -I1A3 
ClnAnAiri,  Asup  cinnlAcAib  pm  30  lu3hmAibli  e,  A3UP 
asheAbh  |7lAol-mupe,  mAc  €ochAibh,  comhApbhAbh 
pAccpAic,  A311P  mumcip  'JlpbA-mAchA  Aip  mo  chenn  30 
n  11136  pm. 

&Ame  cbu3Ainn,  Ap  An  31IIA ;  cpeb  An  peoipc  bAine 
lAb  ?  Ap  bpiAn  ;  bAme  3lApA,  lomnocbcA,  Ap  An  3illA. 
5oill  nA  luichpeAch  lAb-pAn,  Ap  bpiAn  ;  A3UP  Aip  eip3e 
bo’n  pbeAll  bo  bin  pAi,  bo  3hlAc  A  cblolbhibmb  AmAcb 
A3  up  bo  bln  A3  pechAin  bhpobAip  co  n-A  bhuibm  chui3e, 
A3UP  m  pAcA  AenbhAll  be  3An  eibebh,  Aclic  A  phuile  A3UP 
A  chop  A.  bAinibh  pAn  A  cloibnnb  AmAcb  A311P  co3bhup  A 
l<<mh,  A3UP  m3  buille  bho,  3up  bliAin  A  chop  cbli  bo 
bpobAp  0  11A  3hlum,  A3  up  A  chop  bep  6  nA  chpoisb,  C&plA 
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tuAbh  bhpobAip  A  3-cenn  bhpiAin,  3U|i  bhlu3  e  ;  m3 
bpiAn  buille  eile  A311Y  mApbhuy  An  bApA  pep,  bo  bhi  A 
bh-pochAip  bhpobAip,  A3UY  bAmibh  A  chenn  bo  bhpobAp 
pem  Aip  An  uAip,  A3111'  puAip  pem  bAp  Ann  pin. 

“  f71o]i  An  f3el  pin  bo  pmneAbh  Ann  pn.  bpiAn  mAc 
Cmneibe,  mine  lopcAm  bo  mhApbhAbh.” — Idem. 


Such  is  the  interesting  narrative,  by  which  our  neglected 
native  historian  has  perpetuated  the  particulars  of  that  memo¬ 
rable  engagement.  With  respect  to  the  style  and  language 
in  which  it  is  delivered,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  and  the  proof  is 
before  the  reader,  that  no  nation  in  Europe  can  produce  so  old, 
and  at  the  same  time,  so  pure  and  perfect  a  specimen  of  its 
vernacular  dialect,  as  that  now  submitted  to  his  perusal  from  a 
mouldering  Irish  manuscript.  Our  bard’s  poetic  productions 
are  distinguished  for  a  peculiar  ease  and  elegance  of  versifica¬ 
tion,  and  are  pathetic  to  a  high  degree.  Some  of  them  are 
contained  in  the  Leabhar  Oiris;  and,  with  that  work  deserve 
publication,  as  well  for  the  national  subjects  which  they  cele¬ 
brate,  as  for  the  talents  which  they  display.  The  address  to 
Kincora  is  preserved  in  a  volume  of  Irish  poetry,  transcribed 
by  Fergal  O’Gara,  an  Augustine  Friar,  in  the  low  countries, 
about  the  year  1650,  from  the  ancient  manuscripts  carried  away 
by  the  banished  Catholic  clergy  out  of  this  kingdom.  This 
volume  was  the  property  of  the  late  John  Mac  N  amara  of 
Clare  ;  and  by  his  heirs  was  presented  to  his  friend  the  writer 
hereof.  It  contains  169  poems,  all  composed  between  the 
years  423  and  1630,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  Irish  poetry  extant.  A  particular  account  of  this  ines¬ 
timable  volume  will  be  found  in  Whitelaw  and  Walsh’s  History 
of  Dublin ,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelie  Society,  Dublin, 
1808,  and  of  the  Iberno- Celtic  Society,  lb.  1820.  Its  contents, 
if  published,  would  prove  most  important  to  our  history  and 

literature. 
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2  Where  are  the  golden  hilted  brands, 

That  gleamed  in  the  gallant  Dalcassian’s  hands. 

The  Dalcassians,  (Dalgais,)  Brian’s  body  guards,  alone  had 
the  privilege  of  wearing  their  “  gleaming  brands,”  within  the 
precincts  of  his  palace.  Their  bravery  became  proverbial. 

s_4  Where  is  the  son  of  Boru .” 

Here,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  poem,  the  poet 
laments  the  dispersion  of  the  patriotic  nobles  of  Brian’s  court, 
after  the  death  of  their  heroic  leader.  Amongst  those  who  fell 
at  Clontarf  were,  the  brave  Morrogh,  (called  “  the  Swimmer  of 
Rivers,”;  who  seems  to  have  inherited  all  his  father’s  virtues ; 
Conuing,  his  cousin  ;  and  the  great  Steward  of  Alba,  (Scotland) 
who  is  particularly  mentioned  as  a  payer  of  tribute  to  Brian  ;  a 
fact,  which  it  would  have  been  well,  that  Mr.  Pinkerton  had  been 
acquainted  with.  Of  those  who  survived  that  battle,  the  principal 
was  Cian,  the  son  of  Molloy,  leader  of  the  Eugeniuns  of  Cashell, 
and  son-in-law  of  the  monarch  ;  but  he  was  soon  after  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Magh-Guillidhe.  This  prince  bore  a  high  character  for 
wisdom  and  bravery.  “  No  one,”  says  the  historian,  “  seemed 
more  worthy  the  crown  of  Munster,  or  Monarchy  of  Ireland, 
than  Cian ;  and  had  fate  so  decreed  it,  in  all  appearance 
Ireland  would  not  have  felt  these  calamities  which  she  has  so 
long  endured.”  According  to  Erard  Mac  Coise,  'Zlpb-Cpoime 
nd.n  sAoinb,  chief  chronicler  of  the  Irish,  who  died,  anno 
1023,  Cian  was  as  gallant  and  generous  a  prince,  as  the  house 
of  Heber  ever  produced,  “bubh  mop  4n  peel  pm,”  says  Mac 
Liag,  recording  his  death,  «  6ip  m  pAibh  n-Cipinn,  ind. 
dampip  pern,  nech  bubli  peip,  emech  <^up  udiple,  no  An 
^Cidn-pin.” — Leabhar  Oiris.  —  This  was  indeed  a  noble 
epitaph.  Cian  was  chief  of  the  sept  of  the  O’Mahouies. 

The  martial  music,  or  “  Gathering  Sound,”  by  which  the 
Irish  troops  are  said  to  have  formed  into  battalions,  and 
marched  to  the  plains  of  Clontarf,  is  still  preserved,  and  may 
be  heard  in  many  of  our  sequestered  glens  and  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses.  It  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  “  Brian  Borh’s 
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march but  though  this  title  is  evidently  modern,  the  music 
itself,  (of  which  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  from  the 
borders  of  Cork  and  Kerry,)  bears  every  mark  of  antiquity. 
It  is  one  of  those  soul-stirring  combinations  of  sound,  which, 
according  to  our  talented  countryman,  Usher ,  in  his  inimitable 
Discourse  on  Taste,  “  rouses  to  rage,”  iram  suggerit,  and 
“  whose  passionate  power  was  perfectly  understood  and  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  ancients.”  Many  fine  specimens  of  these  old  mar¬ 
tial  pieces  of  music  are  current  in  Ireland  ;  but  as  their  history 
almost  entirely  depends  on  tradition,  it  is  of  course  liable  to  all 
the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  generally  attend  that  mode  of 
perpetuation.  They  yet  remain  to  be  collected. 

- “  the  first  of  the  bowls” — 

2nd  Stanza,  p.  201. 

This  was  esteemed  a  most  distinguished  honour.  The  old  Irish 
treatise,  entitled  “  The  Book  of  Rights,”  states,  that  “  at  Tarah, 
the  king  of  Orgial  is  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  king  of  Tailtin; 
and  to  have  the  third  cup  and  place,  after  the  monarch. 
Leabhar  na  Cceart,  MS. — See  Books  of  Lccan  and  Ballimote. 


MAC  GIOLLA  CAOIMH  MOURNFULLY  REMEM¬ 
BERS  BRIAN  AND  HIS  NOBLES. 

By  a  mistake,  arising  from  transposition,  the  name  of  Mac 
Liag  remains  inserted  in  the  Irish  and  English  headings  of 
these  stanzas,  at  pp.  202—3,  in  place  of  that  of  Mac  Giolla 
Caoimh,  his  contemporary,  by  whom  they  were  composed.  The 
latter  was  one  of  the  many  minstrels  who  frequented  the  court 
of  Brian;  and  he  appears,  from  his  writings,  to  have  been  a 
favourite  with  that  prince,  whose  loss  he  here  most  pathetically 
mourns.  This  and  another  affecting  elegy,  by  our  author,  on 
the  desolate  state  of  Rath-Rathlean,  and  other  mansions  of  the 
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nobles  of  Munster,  are  preserved  in  the  Leabliar  Oiris,  where 
the  present  poem  is  preceded  by  the  following  curious  notice  of 
our  bard. — 

“  pA  rnAp  4  bubhAipc  mAc  51IIA  CAunh,  Aip 

b-tecbc  0  Qiebh  in  ^eill,  lAp  m-beAbh  cpi  pAicbe  A 
3-coi3eAbh  UllAbh,  A  bh-pochAip  2lebb  Ui  ^eitl,  30 
b-tAmi3  30  C13I1  Chein,  mic  [VlAelmhuAibh  ;  A311P  bo  bbT 
bpi47i  mAc  Cinneib^h  ip  An  bliAile  Aip  A  chenn  :  A3UP  bo 
chuip  bpiAn  police  pe  mAc  J^lA  CAunh,  A311P  A  bubhAipc 
3UP  P°  phAbA  60  bhi  A  n-e3muip  ;  A3UP  bo  phiAppA^h 
bbe,  cpeb  puAip  0  2lebli  Ui  ^eill?  ^uApAp  beich  bh-pichib 
bo  A3UP  beich  n-eich,  A311]*  nAi  n-uin3e  b’op,  A311P  beipi 
^lebb  lb  ’tjeill.  60  bheAppA  A3  up  yAbhbli,  inshen  bhpiAm 
in  pA  mo  no  pm  buic,  Ap  C1A11,  pul  choblAm,  A  n-esmAlp  A 
b-ciubhpAbh  bpiAn,  A3UP  [/  upcb Abb  A311P  mAirbe  0 
n-CchAch  6  pm  AmAcb;  AmbAil  bo  chuTmhn^h  mAc  51IIA 
cAlmh  pern,  Asup  e  Aip  An  cAibh  chuAibh  bo’n  5hpei3,  A3 
bul  bo  30  ppuch  Op-chAnnAin,  A3UP  Ap  pm  b’lAppAbh 
pbAppcbAip,  mA  A  n-bubhAipc  A3  curmhnu^Abh  Aip 
l)bpiAn,  A3UP  Aip  (TlupchAibb  A3UP  Aip  Cein.”— * 


And  as  Mac  Giolla  Caoimh  said,  on  his  coming  from  Hugh  O’Neill  with 
whom  he  remained  three  quarters  of  the  year,  until  he  returned  to  Clan  the  son 
of  Malloy.  Bnen  the  son  of  Kennedy  was  at  home  before  him,  and  he  welcomed 
Mac  Giolla  Caoimh,  and  said  he  was  very  long  absent  from  him,  and  asked 
what  were  the  presents  he  got  from  O’Neill:  I  received,  said  the  bard,  200  cows, 
and  ten  horses,  and  nine  ounces  of  gold,  &c.  I  and  Sabia,  the  daughter  of 
Brian,  will  g.ve  you  more  than  that,  said  Cian,  exclusive  of  what  Brian  and 
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1  “  In  a  far  foreign  land,  on  a  pilgrimage  wending, 

A  bard  of  green  Erin  passed  cheerless  along 

Pilgrimages  from  Ireland  to  the  Holy  Land  were  frequent 
long  before  the  timeof  the  Crusades.  Colgan  relates  an  instance, 
so  early  as  the  year  643,  of  a  young  Irish  prince  of  Royal 
blood,  who  after  returning  from  Palestine,  led  an  austere 
eremitical  life,  for  forty  years,  in  the  chain  of  mountains  near 
Modena  in  Italy. — On  these  occasions  the  Irish  generally 
passed  through  Spain,  a  country  with  which  they  claimed 
kindred  from  the  earliest  period,  and  always  regarded  as  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  Urard  Mac  Coise,  a  distinguished  bard, 
who  died,  according  to  Tigernach  in  990,  and  who  was,  conse¬ 
quently,  contemporary  with  31  ac  Giolla  Caoimh,  described 
Spain,  in  a  stanza  preserved  by  that  annalist,  as  follows : — 

Cip  yuAipce,  yubhAn,  yecAib  ip  peril, 

Cip  rpecAp  ni-[v1ileb, 

Cip  n  glepen  gAblAch  ypi  glop, 

Cip  ly  cApbAch  po  yeyyon. 

A  couutry  delightful,  fertile,  abounding  in  riches,  prosperous. 
— -A  country  from,  which  sprung  the  sons  of  Milesius — A  country 
illustrious,  conquering  with  glory,  and  renowned  for  nature’s 
choicest  gifts. 

These  poems  shew  the  estimation  in  which  the  bards  were 
held  by  the  princes  of  Ireland.  The  custom  was  similar  in 
Scandanavia.  “  All  the  historical  monuments  of  the  North,” 
says  Mallet,  i.  323,  “  are  full  of  the  honours  paid  this  order  of 


Murrogli,  and  the  other  nobles  of  the  posterity  of  Eochy,  shall  give  you ;  as 
Mac  Giolla  Caoimh  himself  declared  he  well  remembered,  when  he  was  at  the 
North  of  Greece,  going  to  the  river  Jordan,  and  from  thence  in  search  of  the 
site  of  Paradise,  in  the  poem  wherein  he  commemorates  Brian  and  Cian,  and 
Morrogh,  as  follows.” — Leabhar  Oiris. 

a  a 
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men,  both  by  princes  and  people.  They  were  rewarded  for  the 
poems  they  composed  in  honour  of  the  kings  and  heroes  with 
magnificent  presents.”  —  See  also  O'Halloran,  I.  74.  —  The 
learned  English  Essayist,  Doctor  Drake,  in  his  excellent  publi¬ 
cation,  intituled  “  Literary  Hours,”  mentions  the  splendid 
rewards  conferred  on  their  bards  by  Athelstan  and  Canute, 
kings  of  England. —  Vol.  in. 


MAC  LIAG,  IN  EXTLE,  REMEMBERS  BRIAN. 

1  “  In  the  isle  of  strangers  black  and  rude.,, 

These  elegiac  stanzas  were  written  by  Mac  Liag  when  he 
retired  to  lnye  or  the  Hebrides,  after  the  death  of 

his  royal  and  munificent  patron.  They  are  given  in  the  Leabhar 
Oiris,  with  the  following  explanation. — 

“  7I3UT  mdp  A  bubbdipt  [Vide  lidcc  <^3  pocbcdin  bo  30 
Cenn-copdbb,  idp  3-cudipc  0  yhendmn  bubb  bbey,  cid 
b’dp  buibbe  cbu  d  Olldnib  [  ],  dp  bpldn,  bo  &bombndll, 

mdc  buibb  bbd  bbuipemi,  dp  mdc  lidcc.  2ln  bb-pdcdiy 
Cidn,  no  Ydbbbb,  d  bbedn,  dp  bpidn,  bo  chondipc  dp 
[Vide  lidcc.  7ln  bb-pudpdiy  den  pdebh  udcbd,  dp  bpidn, 
inneopdb  buir,  dp  [Vide  lidcc.  7lip  pocbcdin  bdmbpd  dip 
"pdicbcbe  pdcbd  jldicblenn,  bo  b-mnyedbb  bo  Cbidn  d3uy 
bo  yhdibbbb  1110  cbedchcd  bo’n  bbdile,  bo  eip3ebdp  d 
pden  uin  cboinne  d  n-empbeebc,  d3uy  bo  b-irncbpdbb 
ine  dip  inbuin  bdvne,  d3uy  dn  beicbnembup  d3up  bd  pbicbib 
bo  bbuibbin,  bo  bln  uin’  pbocbdip.  bo  pi^dbb  dnonn  ’ydn 
6un  ldb,  d3uy  ai3dbh  bepc  nud  bo  3dcb  den  bibb,  lbip 
ybldbbpdbb  ^uy  leme,  d3uy  bpdc ;  d3uy  m3  Cidn  d 
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fcherp  "pan,  ibift  €ch  <<,3111*  €b4ch  43117  bbfi4c4i3h  loin3, 
43uy  3011  bft4nutbh  be4b  43uy  n4i  ytclnb  bo  bom  yew, 
A$uy  beich  n-ecb,  6$uy  b4  ytchib  bo  mo  chleift ;  43117 
beich  3-ceb  11034  b’oji  43117  c4e34  y4il  bo  m  chleift,  m4|t 
4n  3~cebn4.  Cfteb  yu4ft4iy  0  mli4c  buibli  b4  bhuifteiw, 
4ft  bfti4n  :  "Pu4fiuy  cfnr  43ur  ceine  Cftiy4.  lr  W3n4bh, 
4jt  l)fu4n,  3up  bhrnbhe  chuy4  bo  6hombn4ll,  no  bo  Cbi4n, 
mu[t  yin  ;  <T)7  T)-m5n4bb  4ft  m4c  It 43b  ;  Oift  bo  bublt 
becp4  le  5ombn4tl  4n  cftiy  43uy  4n  ceine  chftiy4  bo 
ch4bb4tftc  u4tbb,  no  le  Ct4n  4  n-bubh4ific-y4  4  cbi4n4tbb, 
4mh4il  4  betfi  ni4c  lt4cc  yein  43117  e  n4  yhenoifi  4  n-inyi 
4n  5I101U  buibli,  t4ft  m-b4y  bhfti4m  43117  |71hufich4ibh 
43117  Chein,  43117  e  43  cumihimi3h4bh  0|tft4  :  43  70  m4ft  4 
betfi.”* 


*  “  And  as  Mac  Liag  said,  on  his  arrival  at  Kincora,  after  having  been  on  a 
visit  with  Sevan,  in  the  South.— Who  is  the  person,  oh  !  bard,  to  whom  you  are 
most  grateful  1  said  Brian.  To  Donald  Mac.duffe  Davoren,  said  Mac  Laig.  Have 
you  seen  Clan  or  Sabial  said  Brian.  I  have  said  Mac  Liag.  Have  they  given 
you  presents  1  said  Brian.  I  shall  tell  you,  said  Mac  Liag.  On  my  arrival  at 
the  plain  of  Rath  Raithlen,  Cian  and  Sabia  who  had  been  informed  of  my 
coming  to  the  town,  both  advanced  to  meet  me,  and  I,  and  the  fifty  persons  in 
my  train,  were  borne  on  men’s  shoulders.  My  people  were  brought  to  the  castle, 
(Dane)  and  each  of  them  was  there  presented  with  a  suit  of  garments,  a  chain, 
shirt  and  cloak  ;  and  to  me,  Cian  gave  his  own  habiliments,  horse  and  armour, 
with  his  tables  (chess)  and  nine  score  kine.  He  moreover  gave  fifty  steeds  to 
my  train,  and  a  thousand  (here  I  suspect  my  original  to  be  incorrect,) 
ounces  of  gold,  and  fifty  rings  to  my  bards.  What  have  you  received  from 
the  son  of  Dubh  Davoren ?  said  Brian.  A  girdle  and  a  girdle  clasp,  said 
MrC  Liag.  It  is  strange,  said  Brian,  that  you  should  be  more  grateful 
to  Donald  than  to  Cian.  Not  so,  said  Mac  Liag,  for  it  was  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  Donald  to  prevail  on  himself  to  part  with  that  girdle  and  clasp,  than  it 
was  for  Cian  to  make  all  the  before-mentioned  gifts.— As  Mac  Laig  himself 
expressed,  in  his  old  age,  in  the  isle  of  the  Black  Strangers,  (the  Hebrides,) 
after  the  death  of  Brian  and  Moragh  and  Cian,  in  the  following  poem.’  —Id. 

A  a  2 
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Before  I  bid  adieu,  perhaps  for  ever,  to  these  venerable 
old  bards,  whose  names  and  works  have  been  so  long  buried 
in  oblivion,  I  must  entreat  the  reader’s  indulgence  for  intro¬ 
ducing  another  ancient  Celtic  poem,  by  Aldfred,  King  of  the 
Northumbrian  Britons,  written  during  his  exile  in  Ireland, 
where  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Flann  Turn.  This  prince 
was  illegitimate  son  of  Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland,  on 
whose  death  he  was  violently  persecuted  by  his  brother,  and  to 
avoid  his  violence,  he  retired  to  Ireland,  where  according  to 
Bede,  in  his  Life  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  he  devoted  his  time  to 
study,  “  lectioni  operam  dabat.”  This  was  about  the  year  G85. 
The  poem  describes  the  various  things  which  he  observed  in 
Ireland  while  there.  See  Lynch’s  Cambr.  Eversus,  p.  128  ;  and 
O’Conor’s  Berum  Hib.  vol.  iv.  p.  129,  where  the  author 
strangely  says,  “  Ego  minime  assero  genuinum  esse  Aldfridi 
fetus,”  for  its  authenticity  was  never  before  doubted.  Compare 
it  with  the  well  known  verses  written  in  the  same  centurv  by 
Donatus,  bishop  of  Fesulae,  beginning  “  Finibus  occiduis  des- 
cribitur  optima  tellus.”  Aldfred’s  poem  is  preserved  in  ancient 
vellum  MSS.  The  late  Charles  O’Conor  had  a  copy  “  in  a 
very  obscure  character.”  It  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  printed. 


flo  bheAc  An  miy  'pnn 
In  Cipinn  pe  imApbhAibh, 
lomAb  bA.il  ni  bAocli  in  bpeAy, 
lomAb  lAocb  lomAb  cleipeAch. 

]lo  bheAc  An  3ACI1  cui3eb  Anb, 
71  CC1113  chui3ibh  CipeAnn, 
Ibip  chill  ly  cip  3oypAi3h, 
lomAib  bibb  lornAib  eccAi3h, 
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flo  bbcAt  op  iy  <<bp30<^bAcbc, 
flo  bhe^c  mil  Ajuy  cpmdinoAchc, 
]7o  blie^c  muipn  <^3  b<^.oine  be, 
fo  blie<^.c  cui|im  po  bhcAc  cAichpe. 

jlo  bhe^c  in  7lpbmh4ch<S.  nUy, 
CeAnnydehc  0A31U  <^ip0<^clUy, 
7loinc4ch  AobhbbA  po  nUc  be 
fpuidio  y^opblU  yoiUibdio. 

flo  blieAr  in  s^ch  csUiy  uill, 

1  biyi  dp  iy  cpAi3b  iy  cuinn, 
^03liluim  0^31)4  cpdlUb  be, 
lu3hAifi  cpo^dip^.  cuimipco. 

flo  bhe^t  mebUclUbb  11 4  rcu^cli, 
tUip  nAlmy^n  co  yto  luAdi, 
ly  dn  0^3^111  wU  I0, 

In  ycpipcuip  yin  3<^n  ^idichc. 

flo  bho^c  im  (Vlumb^in  5<<m  shoiy, 
&P0113  1113b,  pi3n<^,  ^13  in  0i3iy, 
Up  mliody  3^cb  b&nd  co  C0<^pc, 
fonuy,  y^rnihe,  y^bhnoileAcbb. 
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Jlo  bbeAc  A  ccpicb  Conner  choip, 
7lnA  lAcbcA  co  l&n  mbop, 

P-'eile  bpijh  buAnpbAb  ip  blAbh, 

71  3-cpich  ChpuAcb&n  nA  ccupAbb. 

|lo  bbeAc  l  ccpicb  ConAill  cAip, 
CupA^b  cpobbA  cbon3blAip, 

"pip  3AP3A  30  cAoimbe  be  Ann, 
fie  b’  lAnnA  ApbA  CipeAnn. 

flo  bbeAc  A  5C03  UlAbb, 
t)pei3bup  buAn  Ambpisb  bunAbb, 
bpucbbhpAbb  bAoi3e  m3Ap, 

CAcb  epueb  cAoimbe  cAlAtnAncup. 

flo  bbeAc  A3-cpicb  buileAcb, 

1,  Am  up  Aille  [  ]  peAcb, 

bpeAcbeAmbAin  Aipb  cein  be  Apop, 
fliAm  plei3  mAicbe  mApcup. 

flo  bbeAc  0  tAi3beAn  licbse, 

0  AcbcliAcb  30  pliAbb  mAip3e, 
buAm  moille  bpibbiup  pAcc, 
5<^UAcbc  cpuAibbe  ceAnnui3beAcbc. 
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]U  MieAc  6  Apoiim  co3le, 

71  cop  Aloinn  Offw^he, 

|VliollA  rnilpeAch  uAll  mqt  yniAchc, 
yiAmirk  piopA  piMichiollAcht. 

jlo  bliedc  Abpuipc  moip  [VliMie, 

'piAnup  peile  'pipirme, 

AmlilA  3loipe  3peAnn, 
^opcAmhlA  ripe  Ci peAnb. 

jlo  61ie<<c  nA  bAoiyi  n<^  AnopA, 

"]pmepc  An  cAoip  peAnchupA, 

5<^ch  mAich  3<^ch  cApbliA  30m  ceAcc, 
lpin  bhAnbhA  po  plomneAp. — ]lo  bheAc. 


1  CARROL  O’DALY  AND  ECHO. 

This  playful  and  elegant  little  poem,  which  displays  so  much 
of  the  “  curiosa  felicitas”  of  Horace,  and  vies  in  grace  and 
delicacy  of  expression  with  any  of  the  lighter  pieces  of  that 
poet,  is  generally  attributed  to  Carrol  O' Daly  of  Corcamroe  in 
Thomond,  who  died  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.* 


*  Some  sweet  pieces  of  poetry,  composed  by  Carrol  O’ Daly,  may  be  met  with 
in  Clare ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  the  more 
numerous  productions  of  a  later  bard  of  the  same  name  and  district,  who  lived 
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It  is,  consequently,  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  verses, 
ending  with  an  echo,  in  any  of  the  Modern  European  languages. 
In  Spain  they  were  used  by  Juan  de  la  Encina  in  1535. — See 
Dillon  on  Spanish  poetry,  115,  and  Vossius  de  Arte  Poetica. — 
Some  of  the  classic  poets,  but  particularly  Lucretius  and  Ovid, 
have  given  beautiful  descriptions  of  this  aerial  nymph.  The 
Irish  bard,  iii  the  conclusion  of  his  poem,  seems  to  have  imitated 
the  “  Diet oque  vale,  vale  inquit  et  Echo,’1  of  the  latter;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  final  farewell  to  the  “  babbling  gossip.” — 
“  Si  retulisti  Echo  mihi  vera,  valeto — valeto.” 

Echo  is  the  parent  of  rhyme,  and  rhyme  was  known  from  an 
early  period  in  Ireland.  It  was  employed  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  our  bards.  “  The  rhythm  in  the  middle  of  the  line  correspond¬ 
ing  and  harmonizing  with  the  last  syllable  in  the  end.” — 
O’ Conor. — In  succeeding  times,  the  class  of  poetry,  called 
^Ibl'ipAn  was  introduced,  which  having  in  many  respects, 
deviated  from  the  strict  rules  of  ancient  verse,  the  alternate 
lines  were  made  to  rhyme  at  the  end,  particularly  in  the  octave 
stanza.  Although  there  are  several  examples  of  this  latter 
species  of  verse  to  be  found  in  the  present  volumes,  the  sub¬ 
joined  lively  pastoral  song,*  is  further  submitted,  as  a  pleasing- 
specimen  deserving  of  preservation. 


in  the  seventeenth  century. — The  family  of  O’Daly  has,  in  former  times,  been 
eminently  conspicuous  in  Irish  literature,  and  has  furnished  more  bards  and 
chroniclers  of  note,  than  any  other  tribe  in  the  kingdom,  not  even  excepting 
those  in  whose  families  the  profession  of  literature  was  hereditary.  Not  fewer 
than  thirty  individuals  of  the  name  have  been  distinguished  as  writers,  from  the 
days  of  Cuchonocht  O' Daly  who  died,  according  to  the  Four  Masters,  in  1139, 
and  some  of  whose  poems  are  still  extant,  to  those  of  Carroll  oge  O’Daly, 
alluded  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  note,  who  lived  about  the  year  1680.  In  the 
writer’s  manuscript  collection,  there  are  poems  by  sixteen  bards  of  the  name  of 
O’Daly. 


*  [VlAibm  3he<U  c-yAmhitA  cltoiy  AinliAn  An  jtishe, 
tdieApeAy  An  ehmlylnonn  blqiemipeAeh,  bhonn. 
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1  DOCTOLl  KEATIND  TO  HIS  LETTER. 

Our  Irish  Herodotus,  was  both  a  poet  and  an  historian. 
Indeed  the  flowery  style  of  his  “  ^popup  "peApA  Aip  Cipm,”  or 
“  History  of  Ireland,”  shews  that  he  must  have  paid  early  and 
sedulous  court  to  the  Muses  ;  and,  that  he  was  rewarded  for 
his  attentions,  appears  from  the  pleasing  poems  which  he  has 
left  behind.  Although  as  an  historian  and  antiquary,  Doctor 
Keating  has  acquired  much  celebrity  for  profound  knowledge 
of  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  “  vir  multiplied  lectionis  in 
patriis  antiquitatibus,”  yet  as  a  poet,  he  is,  comparatively,  but 


1)A  blnnne  A  beul-jliuch  ionA  piAnpAn  plu^h  pjlie, 
1)A  3lule  A  3puAbh  ionA  cuipe  nA  b-conn  : — 

71  0111111711  cAel,  cAilce, — A  rpo^lmi  cbAel,  cheAnn, 
7I3  3  Abb  Ail  le  ponn  pAof  -ph <Ny<Ai 3I1  lb h  le  pAn  ; — 
7lp  nie-pi  30  muince,  A  3lnle  o’n  n -31c Ann. 

(VlunA  b-nocpAibb  cu  leAm  rii  blieibh  me-pi  plAn. 


71  n  uAip  ]t  1 13 Abb  A11  cbuilpbionri  diAmic  beAcb  bhinn 
le  ciocb  meAlA  mine  Aip  A  cAep-bbeol ; 
pbc>3Ap-yA  An  Clnnlplnonn  cbumhpA,  3beAl,  3bpemn, 
13A  3hpeibbeAnnAcb  bAp  linn,  Acbc  eipceAcbc  le  in’ 
T3eol : — 

CbuAibb  beAl3  A  3p1p-3boib  mAp  cbeAl3  epe  m’  cbpotbbe, 
b’  PI1A3  me  3An  bbplsli,  3ibb  bponAeb  le  pAb  ; — 
^jAcb  ion3AncAcb  beobb  me  le  ceAl3  epe  in’  cbpolbbe, 
TjA  ceubA  bo  clAoibbeAb,  pombAm-pA  b’A  3pAbb. 
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little  known.  In  any  future  edition,  therefore,  of  his  History, 
(and  no  book  on  Irish  lore  stands  more  in  need  of  a  judicious 
editor.*)  it  might  prove  a  pleasing  part  of  the  task,  to  do 
justice  to  the  author’s  poetical  talents,  by  collecting  and  pub¬ 
lishing  his  poems.  They  may  be  easily  procured,  and  will  be 
found  to  contain  many  fine  descriptive  passages,  in  the  purest 
dialect  of  our  language.  The  following  sweet  little  ode,  des¬ 
criptive  of  the  musical  performance  of  Thadeus  O'Coffy,  a 
celebrated  harper,  pleads  for  admission  here. 

CtA  An  ^Aoi  le  yeinndnp  An  clipuic  ? 
le  mochtAp  neimh  30  nuAfcili  loir. 

Cpe  3hoipeAfc>h  juch-blnnn  A  cclAp, 

JVlAp  ypuch-bhmn  phc^hAp  ops&in  ? 

[VlucA  11111131  3I11AI  A  11-3IAP, 
luich  luimneAch  A  rnhop  meApbhpeAy, 

3^n  ei]Tiii3  inAp  iy  lop  linn, 

5^  ce^  yeiy-bhinn  ’3  <<  yheinneAMi. 

yiosAlMi  ppeAmb-shlAn,  popcAch, 

6Ap  leAc  lye  ^IblibliopcAch, 

^teri3uy  leAyAcb  o’n  linn, 

&Aol3Ay  no  3peAyAcb  3uch-bbinn. 


It  is  an  ii reparable  loss  to  Irish  history,  that  Doctor  Keating  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  his  work  after  the  Anglo  invasion.  Of  all  men,  he  was  best  qualified  to 
give  a  true  domestic  picture  of  this  country,  from  a  knowledge  of  its  civil  affairs, 
manners,  customs,  poetry,  music  architecture,  &c.  seldom  equalled  and  never  sur¬ 
passed  ;  besides,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  ancient  MSS.  extant  in 
his  time,  but  since  dispersed  or  destroyed.  The  English  edition  by  which  his 
history,  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  known  to  the  world,  is  a  burlesque  on  translation. 
In  innumerable  passages,  it  is  as  much  a  version  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  as  of 
Geoffry  Keating. 
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(VlAnAnn&n  cAp  mhobh  impe, 
l^o  CpApcine  An  cpucAipe, 

'Ijo  niAopbhA  mAe  An  &A3hbhA, 
yiAc  AobhbhA  11A  h-eAlAbhnA. 

5Ach  Aen  neAch  b<Vp  &ipinheAp  Ann, 

£e  CuAdiAibh  beAlbhA  be  ^AnAnin, 
l]o  b’p^ip  o’n  Am-pw  A  leich, 

&o  Ampuijh  coip  nA  cpuice. 

CAbb3  0’  CobhdiA,  cpudi  chopcpA, 

bpAnnAn,  bpeA3chAch  riA  m-bAnqiochc, 

LlAidm^h  mil  ppidup  30  ponin, 

Cpidnp  An  chiuil  ’p  A  cho3uil. 

bo  3lieibli  3Ach  pAol  A  phApAmh  bhe, 

[VlAp  A  pbeinneAp  Aip  cheol  colmbbhe, 

YlAnpA  p3^vdimlicup  ccipnrt,  tciu3h, 

6’pfp-pinn  bAcb*3heAl  AbhoibeAbhA. 

bo  rnhobh,  bo  mein,  bo  ’mhAipe, 

CI1U3AP  An  np  Ac  hr  eA3mhAipe, 

]lo3h A  leAnAln  cbpicbe  Chuinn, 

71  rn-beAn3<^n  plcbi  pl^huin. 

JVIo  chnu  ’pmo  cbipbe  po  An  piollAipe  3eAnArrihuil,  3pnm  ! 

Ip  piubhlAcb,  pli3licbeAcb,  3lAn  pbeinneAp  30  bleAcbc 
bluicb-blnnn, 
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5o  luclmilidfi,  cpichip-mheup,  ippithip-chedfit  ppAiy-num 
pomn, 

5o  cumhpA  clipbe,  3A11  mhilleAbh,  3^11  lnhe^pi^h^bli 
pome. 

The  powers  of  the  ancient  Irish  musicians  are  but  imperfectly 
known.  The  unwilling  admission  on  this  head,  of  the  preju¬ 
diced  Cambrensis,  has  been  echoed  by  every  essayist  on  Irish 
history;  but  the  descriptions  of  our  native  writers,  in  their 
own  language,  have  never  been  given.  The  following  extract, 
translated  from  an  old  historical  tale,  entitled  “  Kearnagh  Ui 
Donnell;”  is  the  first  of  the  numerous  descriptions  of  the  kind 
that  has  presented  itself. — “  The  Kearnagh  took  a  loud  toned 
sweet  stringed  harp ;  the  train  below  heard  him  among  the 
rocks,  even  they  who  cast  the  soothing  strains  which  lead  the 
passions  captive ;  which  cause  some  to  dissolve  in  tears,  some 
to  rise  with  joy,  and  others  again  to  sink  in  sleep.  But  sweeter 
than  all  was  the  song  of  the  Kearnach.  The  fell  woundings, 
diseases,  and  persecutions  of  the  world  seemed  to  cease,  while 
his  sweet  strain  lasted.  He  took  the  harp,  and  it  sent  forth 
soft  warbling  sounds.  Wounded  men,  and  women  in  travail, 
and  the  wily  serpent  slept  while  he  played. — Again  he  tuned 
the  harp,  and  roused  the  note  of  war,  wondrous  and  terrible. 
He  struck  the  thick  chords  of  bold  and  fiery  notes; — then 
the  slow  and  deepening  tones  of  tragic  grief,  full  of  melan¬ 
choly  and  gloom,  intermingled  with  melodious  strains.” — 
Jr.  MS. 


ODE  TO  THE  HILL  OF  HOWTH. 

1  “  How  sweet  from  proud,  Ben-Edir's  height, 

To  see  the  ocean  roll  in  light.” 

The  magnificent  sea  prospect  from  the  summit  of  this  well- 
known  hill,  has  been  often  described  by  our  native  poets,  in 
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Irish  and  English  verse  ;  but  of  all  the  attempts  which  I  have 
seen,  in  either  language,  the  present  classic-like  little  ode, 
seems  entitled  to  the  preference.  The  ancient  name,  Bin 
Edair,  is  derived,  according  to  the  Dinn  Seanchas,  from  Edair 
the  wife  of  Gand,  son  of  Bala,  one  of  the  Firbolgian  rulers  of 
Ireland.  “  She  was,”  says  this  old  treatise,  e£  the  first  woman 
that  died  in  this  land  of  grief  on  the  death  of  a  husband,  and 
having  been  interred  at  that  place,  it  thence  had  the  name 
Beand  or  Bin  Edair,  the  hill  or  mount  of  Edair.”  Other 
derivations  have  been  given,  but  the  foregoing  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  ancient,  and  though  never  before  published,  seems  the 
most  probable.  On  the  subject,  the  subjoined  fragment  of 
ancient  Irish  topography,  translated  from  the  Book  of  Ballimote, 
fo.  75,  may  be  considered  curious.* 


*  CeopA  h-u4ipe  bo  chuip  €ipe, 

Ceop<^.  1110113^  <^3  up  ceopd  mdolA  bln. 

Ireland  was  thrice  beneath  the  plow-share. 

Thrice  it  was  wood,  and  thrice  it  was  bare. 

The  head  of  Ireland,  Armagh — the  arts  of  Ireland,  at  Clonmacnoise — the  hap¬ 
piness  of  Ireland,  Kildare — the  learned  of  Ireland,  at  Benelux- — the  defence  of 
Ireland,  Lusca — the  joy  of  Ireland,  Kells — the  eyes  of  Ireland,  Tamlaghta  and 
Finglassacarn  at  Slyassal — the  wonder  of  Ireland,  Iniscatha  —the  cemetry  of 
Ireland  ~  Glandalogh — the  house  of  Ease  of  Ireland,  Heania — the  laws  of  Ireland, 
Cluanuama — the  litanies  of  Ireland,  Lismnre— the  antiquity  of  Ireland,  Imly — 
the  difficult  language  of  Ireland,  Corke — the  learning  of  Ireland,  Rosalkry — the 
roof  of  Ireland,  Tirdaglasse — the  anchor  of  Ireland,  Cluanfert— the  roughness 
of  Ireland,  Loghra — the  judgment  of  Ireland,  Slane — the  austerity  of  Ireland, 
Favur — the  content  of  Ireland,  Ardbreakan — the  simplicity  of  Ireland,  Ros¬ 
common — -the  welcome  of  Ireland,  Rapho  or  Brumleahan — the  alms  of  Ireland, 
Dundaleahglas — the  stay  of  Ireland,  Mainly— the  martyrdom  of  Ireland,  Tulen 
— the  abuse  of  Ireland,  Kilruan — the  fat  of  Ireland,  Lendela.— These  epithets 
were  given  because  each  place  was  remarkable  for  the  epithet  which  it  bore. — 
The  three  hosts  of  Ireland,  Cluanirard,  Glandalogh  and  Lumy — the  three 
steeples  of  Ireland,  Ardmagh,  Cluanmacnoise,  and  Kildare — the  three  fairs  of 
Ireland,  the  fair  of  Tailtin,  the  fair  of  Cruaghan,  and  the  fair  of  Colman — the 
three  old  buildings  of  Ireland,  Bumovarky ,  Bunkarmna,  and  Cahirconry — the 
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The  promontory  of  Howth  forms  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  extensive  and  beautiful  Bay  of  Dublin.  It  was  anciently 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  Irish  princes;  but  it  has  recently 
become  distinguished  as  the  landing  place  of  our  late  most 
gracious  Sovereign,  who  will  be  long  remembered  as  the  first 
British  Monarch,  whose  visit  to  Irish  shores  was  unattended 
by  bloodshed  and  confiscation.  His  Majesty  landed  here  on 
the  12th  August,  1821.  The  writer  happened  to  be  present, 
and  never  can  he  forget  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  joy 
which  burst  from  the  Irish  hearts,  there  assembled  to  re¬ 
ceive  him.  The  wide  stretched  Bay  presented  the  splen¬ 
did,  though  unusual,  spectacle  of  a  royal  squadron  sailing  on 
its  ample  bosom,  and  heightening  its  richly  variegated  sur¬ 
rounding  beauties.  Recurrence  to  that  memorable  event,  and 
to  the  enlivening  scenes  which  the  Bay  afterwards  presented, 


three  mountains  of  Ireland,  Sliavekua,  Sliavmis,  and  Sliavkualun — the  three 
heights  of  Ireland,  Cruaghanogly ,  Cualan,  and  Beanborky — the  three  loughs  of 
Ireland,  Loghneahagh ,  Loghrie ,  and  Logh-Ernie — the  three  streams  of  Ireland, 
the  Shannon ,  the  Boyne,  and  the  Han— the  three  plains  of  Ireland,  Ma  mie, 
Ma-linie.  and  Liffy— the  three  caves  of  Ireland,  Uavconba,  Uav-Slangie,  and  the 
cave  of  Fernu — the  things  less  covetted  in  Ireland,  the  Abbotship  of  Bangor, 
the  Abbotship  of  Landela,  and  the  Chieftainship  of  Modorn — the  worst  in  Ire¬ 
land,  Gragrie,  Glasrie,  and  Bantrie— the  three  safest  things  in  Ireland,  the  Abbot- 
ship  of  Lusga,  the  Chieftainship  of  the  three  Kualans,  and  the  old  Government 
of  Ardmagh  the  three  strands  of  Ireland,  the  strand  of  Rossargid,  the  strand  of 
Rostedie,  and  the  strand  of  Travally— the  three  fords  of  Ireland,  Athluan  or 
Athlone,  Athcliuthor  Dublin,  and  Athcully  —  the  three  roads  of  Ireland,  Sly-assal, 
Sly-daly  and  Sly-midluaghra — the  three  ways  of  Ireland,  Bealaghconglas,  or  the 
way  of  Clonglas,  Bealaghluimnie,  or  the  way  of  Limerick,  and  Bealagh-Ath- 
cliath,  or  the  way  of  Dublin — the  three  mounts  of  Ireland,  Drumfnin,  Drumro- 
bel,  and  Drurnlehy — the  three  Clnans,  or  pasturages  of  Ireland,  Cluanmacnoise. 
Ctuanose,  and  Cluanirard  — the  three  mansion-houses  of  Ireland,  Tarah,  Cruag 
han  and  Cashil— the  three  waterleaps  of  Ireland,  Easroe,  Easdonany,  and 
Easmagie — the  three  wells  of  Ireland,  the  well  of  Dasie,  the  well  of  Tipperary, 
and  the  well  of  Brigid,  in  Brilcassane— the  three  impassable  places  in  Ireland, 
Brejny,  Barren,  and  Bearra— the  three  creeks  of  Ireland,  Amargie,  Feil,  and 
Tuagie  the  three  most  famous  places  of  Ireland,  Leimctmgulan,  Dunkine,  and 
Srubrun.  —  Book  of  Ballimote. 
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during  the  Regatta,  or  marine  festivities,  patronised  by  our 
viceroy,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  and  his  family, 
brings  to  recollection  the  following  spirited  Marine  Ode,  well 
known  along  many  parts  of  the  Irish  coast,  but  particularly  in 
the  west,  as  the  “  Boatman’s  Hymn.”  The  bard  has,  it  is 
true,  gone  to  the  full  extent  of  his  poetic  licence;  but  the 
stanzas  and  chorus  are  considered  highly  chaiacteristic  and 
descriptive. — 

21  bhApc  b’  AnAmh  cu  Ann  AnAcAip  11A  b-conncpAeh  n-Apb, 
CAy3  cobbApcbAcb,  316b  bubh  bApbApdiA  rpom  e  An  IA, 
CpA  lAyAlbb  An  pAipje  0  bbonn  30  bAp, 
lAn  coipn  6bi  m  3bAbbAn  0  yciuip  30  cpAnn. 

Cuip  yA. — A  bAp  A  lAn,  A  bAp  A  l An, 

21  3bpAbh  nA  pun,  Admit;  be’n  C-YA05I1A1I 
21  lAn — ’y  e  An  bA6  bpeAdi  yeoil. 

CpA  sbleAyAnn  ye  A  b-ebAcb  3An  yiAp,  3A11  ehAm, 
fee’ll  3-cAel  AnAipc  3le-3beil  0  nA  IvmnbiAchA  An  All, 
CAel-bhApc  yeAn3,  yiosAnfcA,  A3  Ap  cuip  feiA  An  3peAnn, 
2l’y  bA  bb-yeicyeA  AnnA3hAit>b  An  lAe  e,  ’y  e  A3  elp^beAbh 
Ay  3AI. 

Cuip  yA. — AbAp  AlAn,  &c. 


21  febAorleinn  A  diponi-cbAppAi3  3hApbh,  3A11  ysAdi, 

2lip  An  nuAbb-bhApc-yo  yum-yA  bpeAchnui3h  60  yhAcli, 
2ln  cbuimhin  leAc  ’y  An  3-cuAn-yo  30  bh-yeAcA  cu  bA6, 
5An  choncAbbAipc,  conn-bbAppA  3beAppAkh,  mAp  cAini  ? 
Cuip  yA. — A  bAp,  A  lAn,  &c. 
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!■)  cuimhin  liorn,  A  bubbAipc  &AoileAmij  3up  cAppAi3  me 
be  3hn<<di, 

T  3l,ll  <&’  Arp  An  3-cuAn  yo  iy  buAn  6dm  A3  AmbApc 
3ACI1  IK, 

^Icbc  ylmceo3  m  cAbbApyAmn  Aip  A  bb-yeAcAy  be  bb&ib, 

1  eocli  An  nuAbb-bbApc  A’y  A  cbornplAcbc  A3  cAppAin3  ’y 
An  c-yn&mb. 

Cmp  i'K. — A  bAp,  A  lAn,  &c. 

****** 

21  AcbAip  nA  n-bul,  cAbbAijt  bumn-ne  bibeAn  nA  cpAisbe, 
5AbbAim  60  comAipce,  yub  e  A  n-ioy  An  b&b, 

Cpe  3I1  Apbb -cbonncAibb  yobbAbhAch  yA  clnocpAy  sbn^ch 
21  y  niAnA  m-bAppAibb  bo  cb utn Ache  3AbliAn  ye  rpi  mo 
l<^p.  * 

- 2  “  Great  Fionn  of  old 

Howth  is  much  celebrated  as  one  of  the  military  stations  of 
this  famous  chiet,  and  his  brave  followers,  the  Fian,  or  ancient 


*  In  this  curious  ode,  the  Irish  reader  will  perceive  the  appropriate  nature  of 
the  Cllip  fK  or  Chorus;  and  the  poetic  descriptions  of  the  “  Sea  reddening 
from  bottom  to  top,”  with  the  full-rigged  bark  “  rising  out  of  the  gale,”  will  not 
pass  unobserved.  The  rock,  Whillan,  lies  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  off  Black- 
sod  harbour,  andis  marked  on  some  maps.  Between  the  last  stanza,  and  the  others, 
there  seems  some  want  of  connection  ;  if  the  entire  he  not,  as  is  likely,  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  hymn,  formerly  entire,  and  sung  in  parts  by  the  crews  of  several 
assembled  boats.  If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  it  so, 
the  last  stanza  may  have  belonged  to  the  part  of  a  different  person  from  the  first, 
who  prayed  to  the  Fatherof  the  Elements,  2lcllAip  TlA  t'l-blll,  to  protect  him 
and  his  bark,  from  being  run  down  by  the  previously  described  vessel,  which  it 
would  seem  was  rapidly. bearing  on  them,  in  full  sail. 
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“  militia”  of  Ireland.  The  Book  of  ITowth  is  quoted  by  the 
prejudiced  chronicler,  Hanmer,  for  a  curious  account  of  this 
chivalrous  legion ;  and  the  narrative  is  respectfully  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  perusal  of  those  honest  Scotchmen,  for  many 
such  there  are,  who  still  place  faith  in  Macpherson’s  assertion 
that  these  Irish  warriors,  and  their  bard  Own,  were  true  born  na¬ 
tives  of  old  Caledonia.  One  cannot,  at  the  presentday,  look  back 
at  that  monstrous  fabrication,  though  of  an  age  famous  for 
literary  forgery,  without  astonishment  at  the  consummate  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  fabricator,  the  infatuation  of  his  learned  supporters, 
and  the  national  credulity  and  ignorance  of  an  entire  people.  In 
former  days,  the  ancestors  of  our  Scottish  friends  liberally  sup¬ 
plied  themselves  with  Irish  saints  and  Irish  music;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  last  age  to  make  a  bold  attempt  on  our  heroes, 
their  bards  and  poetry.  The  day  of  learning,  however,  was 
then  too  far  advanced,  and  the  appropriation  which  might 
have  been  effected,  in  the  hour  of  literary  darkness,  was  pre¬ 
vented  at  the  moment  of  returning  light.  To  none,  more  than 
to  our  excellent  countryman.  Doctor  Drummond,  is  Ireland 
indebted,  for  vindicating  her  right  to  these  ancient  literary 
treasures.  This  will  shortly  appear,  in  his  learned  Dissertation 
on  “  The  authenticity  of  the  Poems  attributed  to  Ossian,” 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and 
intended  for  publication  in  their  Transactions.  To  that  gen¬ 
tleman  I  am  indebted  for  a  translation  of  the  following  extract 
from  a  Finian  poem,  taken  with  several  others,  from  the  re¬ 
cital  of  a  mountain  shepherd,  at  Partly  in  the  county  of 
Mayo.  These  metrical  fragments,  to  the  number  of  several 
thousand  verses,  had  been  committed  to  memory  by  the  reciter 
in  his  early  youth,  amidst  his  native  hills,  where  they  have 
been  transmitted  from  sire  to  son,  through  countless  generations. 
The  poem  is  named  the  Lay  of  Bin  Bolbin,  a  hill  in  the 
county  of  Sligo.  It  opens  with  a  fine  description  of  rural 
scenery.  — 
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I  21  0 1  6  T)  b  1  <t]  b  1)  0 1  lb  1  % 
Oifln  jio  chAn. 

21  bhinn  boilbm,  if  bubbAcb  A  n-biu  1 
21  bhinn  bubh  chAoln  A’f  bo  b’  feApjt  cjiucb  ! 
2ln  cAn  fin  A  mine  CbAlffiumn, 
feo  bubb  <lUnin  A  bheicli  Aiji  <1  mhullAcb. 

bubli  lombhA  cu  A3Uf  310IIA, 

5<<ijt  bhusAil  <^3Uf  3AbbAip, 
bblobb  Aijt  bo  liof,  <^3Uf  lAocb  lAibip, 

21  bbinn  Kftb  nA  3-comhlAnn, 
bblobb  lAn  be  cbopjtAibh  Annf  An  n-olbhche, 
2l3Uf  ceAficA  fpAoicb  Aifi  A  flelbhcibh, 
le  cb'eile  A3Uf  ceoll  ein-bbei3. 

60  bubb  Aoibbin  A  bheicb  b’A  n-eifceAchc 
5%  nA  n3<*vbbA]t  Ann  <1  n-3leAnncAibb, 

2ln  mhuc-AllA  bo  b’  lonsAncAch, 

2I311T  3ACI1  Aon  be’n  bb-fiAn  bo  bln  lAtbAip, 
21  3-concA  Ailne  Aijt  A  n-iAllAibli. 
bubb  lombbA  cnuAfcoiji  coille 
fee  mbn&ibb  fionnA  11A  f einne, 

2l3iif  cAojt  be  bblAf  cumbfA, 

YubbcfiAobb  A3Uf  fmeAjiA, 
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[71 0111-603^.  Cdomlld,  eopC|ld, 
bioldp-Tpochdin  Ash'!'  3leop&n, 

7I3UT  nd  h-in3hednd  cdy  cdol-yhionn. 
l)ubh  bTnn  yudun  d  n-$pbh&m, 
bubh  dbhbhdp  d  bheich  medndmndch, 
71  bheich  <^3  -peuchdm  d’y  <^3  eiycedchc, 
le  3<^ifi  ud^nedeh  dn  yhioldip, 
le  cdnp&n  nd  11-bobhpdn, 

7l’y  le  comhpdbh  nd  yiondch, 

7ln  Ion  bubh  dip  inbhedp  yceiche 
7l3iiyT  d3  yimm  30  ynop.-bhmn. — 
£?edpbhdnn  buic,  d  ph&bpdic, 

50  m-bubh  e  dn  <<nc  doibhin, 
bluobhnidip-ne  dip  dn  3  cnoe  yo, 

Yedchr  3-cdchd  nd  yeinne, 

71  nochc  ly  cedpc  mo  chdpdib 
7l’y  ndch  cpud^h  ledc  mo  y3edld. 


TRANSLATION  BY  DOCTOR  DRUMMOND. 

OISIN  SUNG. 

Bin  Bolbin  thou  ai  t  sad  to  day  ; 

Thou  that  wast  erst  of  aspect  gay 
And  lovely  to  be  seen  ; 

O  son  of  Calfruin  !  then  ’twas  sweet, 

To  find  a  soft  and  mossy  seat, 

On  its  lofty  summit  green. 

b  b  2 
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Thou  hill  of  battles,  stained  with  gore, 

How  oft  thy  fortress  strong  around, 

Where  dwelt  a  hero  bold  of  yore, 

Rose  music  sweet  of  horn  and  hound  ; 

The  bittern  round  thee  boomed  at  night, 

The  grouse,  loud-whirring  in  her  flight. 
Peopled  thy  heath,  and  every  tree 
Rang  with  the  small  birds’  melody. 

Yes,  ’twas  delight  to  hear  the  cry 
Of  hounds  along  thy  valleys  sweep  ; 

To  hear  the  rock’s  wild  son*  reply 
From  every  cliff  and  steep  ; 

To  see  the  chiefs  of  the  Fenian  band. 

To  slip  the  greyhounds  ready  stand ; 

And  groups  of  maidens  young  and  fair, 

That  plucked  as  they  went  the  flow’rets  rare ; 
With  berries  of  every  form  and  hue, 

Of  crimson  blush,  or  of  glossy  blue, 

From  bramble  and  bush ;  or  cresses  young, 
That  by  the  crystal  streamlet  sprung  : 

And  passing  sweet  was  the  voice  of  their  song, 
As  the  fair-haired  damsels  roved  along. 

Sweet  too,  by  the  source  of  the  lonely  stream, 
To  see  aloof  of  the  eagle  sail ; 

To  hear  her  solitary  scream. 

Burst  startling  o’er  the  vale  : 

To  hear  the  otter’s  whining  note  ; 

Or,  mid  the  hollow  mountain  rocks, 

The  barking  of  the  wary  fox  ; 

Or  mellow  song  of  the  blackbird,  float 


*  Mac-alla,  Echo  ;  literally,  the  son  of  the  rock. 
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From  bower  and  grove,  o’er  wood  and  lawn, 

To  evening  hour  from  early  dawn. 

With  joy  it  thrilled  my  heart  I  vow, 

To  sit  upon  the  mountain’s  brow, 

And  all  the  glorious  landscape  view  ; 

The  seven  brave  Fenian  bands  around, 

In  war,  in  peace,  still  faithful  found — 

But  now  my  friends  are  few  : 

Then  merry  and  gay  in  the  summer  ray, 

They  frolicked  and  they  shone  ; 

With  autumn’s  blast  away  they  past, 

And  I  am  left  alone. 

My  fate  with  tears  may  dim  your  eye, 

And  wake  your  tender  sympathy. 

3  The  circumstance  alluded  to  in  this  stanza  forms  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  one  of  the  finest  wrought  romantic  tales  in  the  Irish 
language. 


4  “  And  forests  crown  thy  cliff-girt  steeps .” 

No  “  forests,”  at  present,  “  crown”  the  bold  promontory  of 
Howtli ;  but  the  ornamental  plantations  in  the  ancient  demesne, 
and  castle  grounds,  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  rude  majes¬ 
tic  features  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  In  the  wish  expressed 
in  the  concluding  stanza  of  our  poem,  every  Irishman  will 
most  cordially  join.  Howth  was  one  of  the  first  acquisitions  made 
by  the  Anglo-Norman  knights  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  has  continued 
nearly  700  years  in  one  worthy  family,  through  a  succession  of 
thirty  Barons,  to  the  present  noble  and  respected  proprietor.  To 
his  lordship’s  kindness  1  am  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  ancient 
deeds  of  settlement  of  Irish  lands,  by  the  invaders.  It  was  en¬ 
tered  into  by  his  great  ancestor,  prior  to  Prince  John's  con¬ 
firmatory  grant  of  Iloucde  (Howth,)  to  Almaric  the  warlike, 
the  second  baron ;  and  is  preserved,  with  several  hundred  other 
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curious  documents,  all  anterior  to  the  year  1500,  in  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  archives.  I  here  subjoin  a  translation  from  the  original.* 


ODE  BY  GERALD  NUGENT  ON  LEAVING 
IRELAND. 

This  ode  was  composed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  the  “  Son  of  a  Settler but  he  was  one,  who  appears 
to  have  possessed  the  lofty  port  and  bearing  of  a  bard,  whose 
proud  soul  spurned  the  enemies  of  his  country.  In  him  the  native 
of  the  pale  expanded  into  a  native  of  the  land.  He  adopted 
the  language  of  the  “  mere  Irish,”  and  learned  to  think  and 
feel  like  his  oppressed  fellow  countrymen.  Roused  by  their 
wrongs,  he  flung  aside  the  harp,  and  bared  his  arm  in  their 
cause;  but,  alas!  his  efforts  were  ineffectual,  and  he  was 
forced  to  become  a  voluntary  exile  from  the  ill-fated  land  of 
his  birth.  On  this  occasion,  he  composed  these  sweetly  pathe¬ 
tic  stanzas,  so  beautifully  descriptive  of  the  country.  They 


*  Know  all  men,  present  and  to  come,  that  I,  Nicholas  Saint  Lawrence,  have 
given  and  granted  and  by  this  my  present  deed,  have  confirmed,  to  Almaric 
Saint  Lawrence,  my  son,  my  whole  land  of  Houede,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
as  I  have  ever  held  the  same,  and  all  my  conquest  in  Ireland.  To  have  and  to 
hold  in  fee  and  inheritance,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  freely  and  peaceably,  in 
churches,  in  mills,  in  lakes,  in  waters,  in  pastures,  and  meadows,  in  ways  and 
paths,  in  woods  and  in  all  other  things,  which  to  me  appertain,  saving  the 
service  of  John  the  Earl,  Lord  of  Ireland.— In  presence  of  J.  Archbishop  of 
Dublin— John  de  Courcy— Hugh  Tyrrell— Robert  Tyrrell,  his  son— William 
the  Little— Geoffry  de  Constantyn— Adam  de  Hereford— Richard  de  Hereford 

—  Geoffry  de  Nugent— Adam  de  Pheypoe— Richard  Talbot— Robert  de  Nugent 

—  Andrew  de  Courtyn— Robert  de  Excestria— Geoffry  de  Vincestria— William 
de  Vincestria— Ralph  Whitrell— Richard  de  Castello- Robert  de  Cornewalishe 
— cum  multis  aliis. — Most  of  these  witnesses  founded  families  in  Ireland. 

Without  reference  to  the  ancient  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Hovvtli,  no  correct  history  of  the  English  pale  can  be  written.  The  importance 
of  such  a  work  is  obvious. 
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may  recall  to  the  reader's  recollection  Smollet’s  Ode  to  the 
Leven  water;  and,  perhaps,  not  suffer  much  even  by  a  compa¬ 
rison.  See,  also,  the  affecting-  farewell  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  shores  of  France,  commencing — 

“  Oh  ma  patrie  ties  cherie 
Ou  je  passai  ma  jeunesse.” 

1  “  What  sorrow  wrings  my  bleeding  heart, 

To  flee  from  Inisfail !” 

According  to  the  bard,  Keneth  O'Hartigan,  Anno  950, 
Inisfail,  one  of  the  early  names  of  this  Island,  was  derived 
from  the  li4  yd.il  or  “  Stone  of  Destiny,”  brought  from  the 
East,  and  once  so  celebrated  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  See 
Keating,  for  the  wonderful  virtues  of  the  Lia  fail,  which,  for 
many  ages  was  as  much  venerated  in  Ireland,  as  was  Jacob’s 
stone,  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  by  Christian  and  Moslem ; 
or  the  famous  black  stone  at  Mecca ,  for  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Mahomet.  This  Irish  relic  is,  at  present,  to  be  seen  in 
the  coronation  chair  at  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  is  shewn 
as  Jacob’s  pillow  or  pillar ;  for  the  learned  antiquaries  of  West¬ 
minster  do  not  allow  that  it  has  any  connection  with  Ireland. 
In  this  they  may  be  right,  as  to  the  stone  now  in  their  posses¬ 
sion,  for  it  is  confidently  asserted  by  a  worthy  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  obliged  the  world  with  many  well-intended  publica¬ 
tions,  that  the  real  Lia  fail  has  been  abstracted  from  the  coro¬ 
nation  chair,  by  some  zealous  Gaelic  Patriots,  who  have 
replaced  it  with  the  stone  at  present  exhibited.  It  is  further 
surmised  that  it  may,  by  due  diligence,  be  traced,  strange  turn 
of  destiny  !  to  the  buildings  of  the  Catholic  Association  ;  and, 
stranger  still,  that  it  is  there  religiously  preserved,  by  those 
Irish  Demagogues,  to  crown  their  great  leader  on  it,  who  by 
facetious  anticipation  is  already  known  by  the  name  of 
King  O'Connell. — Diu,  vivat  Rex. 
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2  “  Plains  iv here  generous  steeds  abound.” 

Until  the  seventeenth  century,  Ireland  was  particularly  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  Europe,  for  valuable  horses.  500  cows  have 
been  often  given  for  a  single  horse.  Our  bards  have  exhausted 
the  powers  of  their  language  in  descriptions  of  this  noble 
animal.  The  old  Irish  breed  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

3  “  I  see  fair  Fintan’s  shore  recede.” 

Fintan,  one  of  the  companions  of  Casar,  the  earliest  reputed 
colonist  of  Ireland.  Keating  makes  a  present  of  Fintan  to 
the  adversaries  of  Irish  history. 

4  “  Rich  plains  of  Ir.” 

Ir,  one  of  the  sons  of  Milesius.  Irlanda,  q.  d.  "peApcMm  Tp. 

5  “  jVor  e'er  the  crafty  Saxon  greet.” 

English  treachery  was  a  theme  on  which  our  Irish  Tyrtcei 
loved  to  dwell.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  no  subject  could 
be  better  calculated  to  heighten  those  feelings  of  national 
animosity,  which  so  unhappily  subsisted  between  the  people  of 
both  countries,  and  which  were  so  effectually  perpetuated  by 
repeated  breaches  of  English  faith.  In  the  days  of  our  bard, 
a  horrible  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  at  Mullamast,  in  the 
territory  of  Leix,  then  recently  formed  into  shire-ground,  under 
the  name  of  the  Queen's  County.  The  following  notice  of  this 
transaction  is  taken  from  the  manuscript  already  quoted,  Vol. 
i.  p.  186. — “  An  account  of  the  murder  at  the  fort  of  Mulla¬ 
mast.  In  the  year  1705,  there  was  an  old  gentleman,  of  the 
name  of  Cullen,  residing  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  who  often 
discoursed  with  one  Dwyer  and  one  Dowling,  who  were  ac¬ 
tually  living  at  Mullamast,  when  that  horrid  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted,  in  the  16th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Anno 
Domini  1573.*  These  old  men  frequently  told  him,  that  the 


*  Taaffe,  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  and  others,  state,  but  without  authority. 
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whole  was  planned  and  perpetrated  by  a  combination  of  Catho¬ 
lic  and  Protestant  families,  amongst  whom  they  enumerated  the 
Bowens,  Hartpolcs,  Hovendens,  Dempsies,  and  Fitzgeralds,  as 
Catholics.  They  further  stated,  that  it  was  by  these  families 
in  particular,  the  unsuspecting  victims  were  enticed  to  Mulla- 
mast,  under  pretence  of  entering  into  a  friendly  alliance  of 
offence  and  defence  against  their  mutual  enemies.  That  the 
sufferers  were  of  the  seven  Septs  of  Leix,  viz.  the  O’Mores, 
O  Kellys,  O'Lalors,  Devoys,  Mac  Evoys,  O’  Dorans  and  O’ Dow¬ 
lings;  and,  so  effectual  were  the  measures  taken  for  their  des¬ 
truction,  tli at  of  the  multitude  which  entered  the  fort,  only  a 
single  individual  escaped  with  his  life,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  O  More.* *  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  estates  of 
the  murdered  proprietors,  were  granted  to  their  assassins.  Well 
might  Elizabeth  exclaim,  as  she  is  known  to  have  done  about 


that  it  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  That  historian’s  object  was  to 
shew,  that  before  any  change  of  religion  took  place,  and  when  both  were  Catholic, 
the  English  persecuted  and  murdered  the  Irish;  and  to  prove  that  fact,  he 
has  adduced  the  affair  of  Mullamast,  which  he  has  assigned  to  the  reign  of  the 
Catholic  Mary.  We  see,  however,  that  some  Irish  families  are  named  among 
the  perpetrators,  but  it  maybe  answered,  that  they  were  obliged  to  join,  in  order 
to  save  themselves. 

*  The  manuscript  here  alludes  to  “  a  common  tradition  of  the  country,”  that 
several  lives  were  saved,  by  means  of  one  Harry  Lawlor,  who,  on  approaching 
the  fort  with  his  party,  jocosely  observed,  that  “  he  saw  all  going  in,  but  none 
coming  out.”  Suspicion  being  thus  awakened,  he  prevailed  on  his  people  to 
remain  behind  and  permit  him  to  enter  ;  and  if  they  did  not  see  him  quickly 
return,  as  he  intended,  then  to  save  themselves  by  flight,  for  they  might  be  sure 
that  there  was  treachery  at  bottom.  This  intrepid  individual,  no  sooner  entered 
the  fort,  than  he  saw  the  breathless  bodies  of  his  slaughtered  friends  lying  all 
around,  and,  immediately  drawing  his  sword,  he  boldly  cut  his  way  through 
the  murderous  crew,  back  to  his  companions,  whom  he  conducted  in  safety  to 
Dysart,  near  Maryborough,  beyond  the  reach  of  all  danger.  The  noble  con¬ 
duct  of  this  brave  and  magnanimous  character,  who  thus  devoted  himself  to 
what  might  be  considered  certain  death,  for  the  safety  of  his  friends,  is  deserving 
of  every  praise.  Many  an  action,  less  entitled  to  the  distinction,  has  been  per¬ 
petuated  in  marble  :  but,  alas  !  poor  Harry  Lawlor  was  an  Irishman,  and  his 
name  was,  of  course,  consigned  to  oblivion. 
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this  period,  with  reference  to  Ireland.  “  Ah  !  how  1  fear,  lest 
it  be  objected  to  us,  as  it  was  to  Tiberius  by  Bato  ;  you,  you, 
it  is  that  are  in  fault,  who  have  committed  your  flocks  not  to 
shepherds,  but  to  wolves.”  Yet,  strange  inconsistency  of 
human  nature,  this  very  woman,  soon  after  so  awful  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  an  affrighted  conscience,  again  let  loose  fresh  troops  of 
ravening  wolves,  to  commit  even  more  dreadful  ravages,  until  the 
fairest  portion  of  Ireland  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  This 
she  did  by  her  grants  and  commissions  to  her  infamous  favourite 
Raleigh,  and  the  adventurous  myrmidons  called  the  “Underta¬ 
kers”  of  Munster.  The  remembrance  of  the  foul  murders  com¬ 
mitted  in  Ireland  by  that  sanguinary  man,  can  never  be  effaced. 
But  another  opportunity  may  enable  us  to  do  full  justice  to 
his  memory. 

6  <<  From  thee  sweet  Delvin-must  I  part” 

Delvin  barony,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  gives  the  title 
of  Marquess  to  the  Nugent  family.  It  was  anciently  the 
territory  of  the  ancient  Irish  sept  of  Findelvin,  or  Finnellan  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  John  was  granted  to  Gilbert  de  Nugent,  the 
ancestor  of  our  bard,  and  also  of  the  present  noble  family  of 
Westmeath. 


7  “  Dundargveis ’  happy  lands” 
The  rich  plains  of  Meath. 


PATRICK  HEALY’S  WISHES. 

“  O  that  for  me  some  home  like  this  would  smile.” 

Campbell. 

“  Sperantibus,  quoad  licita  et  innocua,  omnia  sunt  libera ,” 
says  Vincent  Bourne,  in  the  preface  to  his  elegant  Latin  trans- 
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lation  of  Doctor  Pope’s  favourite  English  ballad,  “  The  Wish.” 
Patrick  Healy,  however,  was  content  with  the  necessaria,  for 
he  has  confined  his  humble  aspirations  to  the  things  merely 
necessary  for  the  rational  enjoyment  of  existence.  Like  the 
generality  of  his  poor  oppressed  countrymen,  his  desires  are 
moderate;  and  yet,  moderate  though  they  be,  there  are  millions 
in  Ireland  who  are  destined  never  to  enjoy  one  of  them,  if  we 
except  that,  which  is  so  familiarity  known,  by  the  vulgar  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  “  Beggar’s  blessing,”  alluded  to  by  our  bard  in 
his  concluding  stanza.  From  both  these  ballads,  some  of  the 
leading  opinions  of  human  comfort,  which  generally  prevail  in 
England  and  Ireland,  may  be  ascertained.  The  Englishman 
wishes  for  a  snug  box  in  a  country  town ;  the  Irishman  prefers 
the  open  champaign.  The  former,  being  fond  of  good  feeding,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  regular  bill  of  fare,  not  omitting  even  his  Sunday  pud¬ 
ding,  “  Sabhata  distinguat  fartum;”  the  latter  scarcely  notices 
the  article  food.  All  John’s  wants,  in  the  female  way,  are 
supplied  by  a  “  cleanly  young  girl  to  rub  his  bald  pate;”  but 
Paddy,  at  hinc  lachrymae,  will  not  be  satisfied  without  one 
legally  entitled  to  “  comb  his  locks,”  and  “  to  mind  the  cabban 
and  the  childer,  your  honour.”  Wives,  in  Ireland,  are  not 
sinecurists.  This  may  be  deduced  from  the  conclusion  of  our 
poem,  which  anticipates,  as  a  thing  certain,  “  a  babe  every 
Easter  !”  quite  enough  to  frighten  poor  Parson  Malthus  out  of 
his  wits,  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  our  superabundant 
population. 

The  subject  of  the  present  little  poem  is  one  which  comes 
home  to  every  man’s  bosom,  and  seldom  fails,  at  some  period 
of  life,  to  occupy  his  most  serious  thoughts ;  nay  often  to 
awaken  reflections  favourable  to  the  best  interests  of  religion 
and  morality.  I  am  here  induced  to  extend  my  limits  a  little, 
in  order  to  lay  before  the  Irish  reader  a  few  of  the  old  moral 
maxims  by  which  his  ancestors  were  wont  to  regulate  their 
actions,  selected,  with  some  care  and  trouble,  from  various 
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sources,  both  oral  and  written.*  Amongst  them  will  be  found 
some  noble  truths  and  sentiments  expressed  with  much  force 


*  WISE  SAVINGS  FROM  THE  IRISH. 

The  following  passages  have  been  translated  from  the  Book  of  Ballimole ,  fo.  75. 
I  he  translations  are  given,  as  the  original  is  too  obsolete  for  the  present  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  necessary  explanations  to  render  it  intelligible  would  require  too 
much  room.  The  first  paragraph  is  from  the  “  Advice  of  Cormac  Ulfada,  (the 
long  bearded,)  to  his  son,”  Carbre,  Anno  254  — 

“No  fellowship  with  a  king— no  falling  out  with  a  madman— no  dealing 
with  a  revengeful  man — no  competition  with  the  powerful — no  wrong  to  be 
done  to  seven  classes  of  persons,  excited  to  anger,  viz  : — a  bard,  a  commander, 
a  woman,  a  prisoner,  a  drunken  person,  a  druid,  a  king  in  his  own  dominions. 
— No  stopping  the  force  of  a  going  wheel  by  strength  of  hand — no  forcing  the 
sea  no  entering  a  battle  with  broken  bands — no  heightening  the  grief  of  a 
sorrowful  man — no  merriment  in  the  seat  of  justice— no  grief  at  feasts— no  ob¬ 
livion  in  ordinances  or  laws — no  contention  with  a  righteous  person — no  mock¬ 
ing  of  a  wise  man— no  staying  in  dangerous  roads— no  prosperity  shall  follow 
malice— no  coveting  of  skirmishes— a  lion  is  not  a  safe  companion  to  all  persons 
—three  deaths  that  ought  not  to  be  bemoaned  :  the  death  of  a  fat  hog,  the  death  of 
a  thief,  and  the  death  of  a  proud  prince— three  things  that  advance  the  subject : 
to  be  tender  to  a  good  wife,  to  serve  a  good  prince,  and  to  be  obedient  to  a  good 
governor.” 

“  The  son  °f  Fithil  the  wise,  asked  him  what  was  the  best  thing  to  maintain 
a  family  or  a  house  ?— Fithil  answered,  ‘  a  good  anvil.’—*  What  anvil  V  says  the 
son,—*  a  good  wife,’  says  Fithil.—1  How  shall  I  know  her?’  says  the  son,—*  by 
her  countenance  and  virtue,’  says  Fithil,  ‘for,  the  small  short  is  not' to  be 
coveted  though  she  be  fair-haired,  nor  the  thick  short,  nor  the  long  white,  nor 
the  swarthy  yellow,  nor  the  lean  black,  nor  the  fair  scold  or  talkative  woman, 
nor  the  small  fruitful  who  is  amorous  and  jealous,  nor  the  fair  complexioned, 
who  is  ambitious  to  see  and  be  seen.’—*  What  then,’  says  the  son,  *  what  woman 
shall  I  take  1  I  know  not,  says  Fithil ,  *  though  the  large  flaxen-haired,  and 
the  white  black-haired,  are  the  best ;  but  I  know  no  sort  fit  for  a  man  to  trust 
to,  if  he  wishes  to  live  in  peace.’—*  What  shall  I  do  with  them  then!’  says  the 
son.— Fithil  answered,  ‘  you  shall  let  them  all  alone,  or  take  them  for  good  or 
evil,  as  they  may  turn  out,  for  until  they  are  consumed  to  ashes,  they  shall  not 

be  free  from  imperfections.’ — ‘Who  is  the  worst  of  women  !’— *  Becarn.' _ 

‘  What  is  worse  than  her!’—*  The  man  that  married  her,  and  brought  her  home 
to  his  house  to  get  issue  by  her.’—*  What  can  be  worse  than  that  man?’—*  The 
child  gotten  between  them,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  he  can  ever  be  free 
from  villany  and  malice.’  ” 

“  W*sdom  IS  what  makes  a  poor  man  a  king— a  weak  person  powerful— a 
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and  brevity,  and  in  the  simplest  language.  Although  we 
abound  in  proverbial  sayings,  derived  from  the  wisdom  and 


good  generation  of  a  bad  one — a  foolish  man  reasonable — though  wisdom  be 
good  in  the  beginning,  it  is  better  at  the  end.” — Book  of  Ballimote. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  wise  sayings  of  the  Pagan  Irish,  which  have  descended 
to  our  times.  With  respect  to  the  dialogue  between  the  ungallant  Fithil  and  his 
son,  the  reader  may  recollect  what  Plutarch  relates  of  the  early  Greek  sages, 
who  were  accustomed  to  propose  questions  and  riddles  to  one  another ;  and  also 
the  similar  instances  of  Sampson,  and  of  the  queen  of  Saba,  in  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Plut.  sept .  sap. — Jud.  xiv.  14.— 2  Kings,  x.  1 . — The  same  custom  we 
here  find  prevailed  in  Ireland.  The  following  original  proverbs  are  of  different 
ages.  Many  of  them  are  of  considerable  antiquity ;  and,  of  these,  some  are 
obscure.  All  are  conformable  to  the  rule,  Quicquid  prcecipies,  esto  brevis. 


ye7M'H17ll  €1  ]1  I  0<fj<b|7lCT)7l. 

(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

7lidini3hdie<^p  cAp<^ib  i  3-cpu4bhc4n. 

7lnrnbeAchc  3e&pp  if  fe  if  pe&pp 
^hclirrighe^Tin  mopbhAchc  mobh^rnhlAchc. 

7ln  c-uAn  A3  munOtbli  meibhle<^ch  b’4  tnh&diAip, 
^liditujheAnn  6iwnhib  locht  ^mAb^in. 

7lilne<^cbc  mn&  lonnpAice  3lmTbhe<Nn n  cunciif  cpuAbli. 
71  u4in  bo’n  cof<^ch. 

^Idipunjhche^p  3110  11A  h-<^itnfipe. 

7lip  <<.011  An^mli  bi<^bh  choibhche  beAprnAb. 

7ln  c^OfcOvbh  uAlAcii  m  pppet^An  buAlAbh. 

7lon  1  3-coirnhpednri  po'ibbe^.ch  pu^dtObin. 

7ln  c-plAc  liAcli  n-3lAcA.nn  fill 0 nib. 

7ln  c-feob  boph^hAlA ’f  1  if  kiltie. 
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experience  of  former  times,  yet  they  have  shared  in  the  general 
neglect  of  our  literature.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  some 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

^In  bubb  3hne  m  b-dcbpui3hchedp  e. 

Slip  li  m  bpeich  yedp  3^11  yin  lib  h. 

^In  udip  iy  cpudbb  60  CI1A1I13I1  cdicbyibh  yf  picb. 

Wbb  dbh  dip  <N111<N6<N111 . 

beul  eibliinn  d’y  cpobbhe  cuilinn. 

budiblrpibh  dn  c-edcb  no  cdilpbb  dn  ypidn. 

bedcbdbh  dn  ycdpdiblie  ylpinne. 

btbh  cluib  yhedycdip  d3  dn  c-ydocbpdTbbe. 

bibb  bopb  yo  ysennb. 

bibb  boipbedcbc  1  n-3edl  sbdipe. 

bibb  cludndibbe  1  n-bedsh-cbuldibh. 

boc  ip  udill  nde. 

budme  clu  bid  ydosbdl. 

b  pi  deb  dp  bdocb  bdocbdndcbc. 

bednnui3li  1  m-bdibb  bo  bbedsh-bbiune. 

boebe  dn-ed3lediy  d  blnoy  3dn  cbeol. 

Condip  3dn  5bdbbdbb  condip  nd  yldmce. 
Cnedycdcbc  cpedpcbdbb  bedebd  dn  c-ydo3bdil. 
Cpdi3edn  dn  boebe  3dcb  dilp. 

Cpobb  poimb  dn  dpc. 
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Patriotic  Irish  scholar  may  remedy  this  defect,  by  collecting 
and  publishing  these  venerable  dicta  of  our  ancient  saints  and 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

Cnudyu^h  dndm  oipedmhndch. 

Cdoch  dn  cdoch  dip  bhdch. 

Cdoni  pe  cednnpdi3h. 

Cdydnn  per|Tec>3  dip  plied p  d  ydlcdipc. 

Cdc  peip  cmeil. 

Cldoibhednn  nedpv  cedpc. 

Cdomhndnn  bochdy  dn  c-iri3hpediiidcli. 
Cedydnn  dn  boh;  Idn. 

CpTondchc  cTncedcht. 

Cobhld  pdbdypdibedn  lednbh. 

Cldoibhcednn  dn  yddidch  yedii3- 

fe£inedchc  3dn  ludy. 

£>eiycednn  dn  bochv. 

6il  30  61 115b. 

bedpbhpdchdip  ledbpdndclic  oldchdn. 

6ochdy  lidi3h  3dch  dnnpo. 

feeiy  3eimhpe  C13  ydmlipd- 

5uil3he  dn  c-udibhpedch  60  chednnytighdbh. 

6edcdip  bpenn  piy  in  mhupmop. 

6dip  111  yeibip  poy  60  bhedndmh. 

6ubh  60  3hne  dp  dn  yi 0111103  yeich. 
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sages,  which  are  not  inferior,  either  in  wit  or  wisdom,  to  those 
of  any  other  country  of  Europe. 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

6ubh  bo  leAcA  Ap  An  pionn<>3  CApAi3h. 

6<Ul  Aip  li  ni  bpeAchAm It  -plop. 
ttfomhAomeAp  mi  An  AmAbAm. 
freApc  pul  leimip. 

6eApbh  cApAbh  poinib  piAchcAnAp. 

CAbcpom  op  A3  AmAbAn. 

IpeApp  beipe  pleibhe  ’nA  cop  bpmblme. 

Te^PP  kpeolAn  i  n-bopn  ’nA  copp  Aip  cAipbe. 
p'uApli^heAnn  A  chuib. 

"PuAp  cum  Ami  cAili, 

"Peile  bApcAcliAin. 

"PeAbhpAn  bheip  pobhA. 

peApp  mAbA  beo  ’nA  leomhAn  mApbh. 

Te^PP  A  oileAmhAm  ’nA  A  oibeAcliAp. 

Te^P]i  VU1T1  Tpbeibb  ’nA  cop  3iopAic. 

PAbA  cuimbne  pen-lembh. 

TgAp3  <^’r  "puAcb  nAmliuib  An  beAsh^hpAibh. 
-PoillpT3hcheAp  3Ach  mbh  pe  h-Aimpip. 
"peAbAm  op  bo  cheAnnAcb  30  bAop. 

\  eAbAn  cAc  beApcAbh  pop  p^h. 
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THE  MOURNER’S  SOLILOQUY  IN  THE  RUINED 
ABBEY  OF  TIMOLEAGUE. 

1  Timoleague,  CeAcli  (71  0IA3A,  the  house  or  cell  of  St.  Molaga, 
a  small  town  in  the  south  of  Munster.  Near  it  is  a  venerable 
abbey,  whose  extensive  remains  indicate  its  former  magnificence. 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

"PeApp  bA  phuil  ’nA  Aon  c-puil. 

^poi3ln6  le^heAp  peAi^hAlAp. 

'Po3hlAim  mi  An  3ACI1  eAsnAibhe. 

'PeApp  clu  ’nA  conAch. 

p'eApp  C0131IC  Aip  b-cuip  ’nA  Aip  beipe. 

3mbheAnn  leice  leicibheAcbc. 

3An  oileAmhAin  3An  mhobh. 

3An  Ion  3A11  chApAib. 

3An  c  In  pee  ip  puAp  An  chlu. 

3eibh  Lop3AnAcli  3eimlipe  3oprAch. 

3Ach  beAmhAn  p^heAnn  A  pe. 

3Ach  nlbh  3hAbhAp  30  b-ole  nndnsheAnn  30  h-ole. 
3Acb  A  bh-pA3hAp  30  h-olc  imch^heAnn  30  h-olc. 
3inbbeAn  blAbAp  eApAbAp. 

3nAcb  ocpAch  pochmhAp. 

3hibh  cApc  cApc. 

31$p  nAcb  b-cuilleAnn  A  3-ceAnn  in  peApp  A  bheich 
Ann  no  Ap. 
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“  These  remains,”  says  Mr.  Brewer,  “  occupy  a  low  but 
lovely  and  peaceful  station,  on  the  banks  of  the  silver  stream, 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

5<^.ch  copp  peip  A  iceAbli. 

3<^ch  coine<U  3-culuAb4p. 

5<^ch  <^w  rn  li-e^3n<<ch  y^oicli. 

3<^ch  nibb  bAop  mhiAn  3<^ch  wn<^oi. 

5eAn  34ch  leAnc^cb  d  cobAripAchc. 

3»iibhe4nn  ceipce  cAdipAnAehc. 

3n'ibhe<<.nn  p<^iblibhip  peip  ^  <^oncA. 

3wbhe4rm  ole  ole. 

5rubheArm  m^ich  mdidie<Cp. 

3iopAch  pppT  cp&chA  n4pc  ip  mAplA, 

lomAb  3^01 1  Aip  bhe^&n  c^pdb. 

Ipcpeipe  3lioc<^p  ’n<<  ne^pc, 
lp  milip  pion,  ip  pe^pbh  Ktoc; 
lochlAn  cpuAcb^cb  3nTbbeAmi  uAbhdp. 

Ip  wo  di’e^M  ’n<^  ch’^bbbb^p. 
lomb&i3h  <^n  bh&ip  cobble. 

Jp  wime  bln  3p^n<^  3e4nAwbAil,  <<3up  b^di^wlieul 
bon<^. 

Ip  wAll  Jp  ip  bipeAcli  bto3b4lc4p  6e. 
lp  coiw  cAb&in  bo  bhoichc. 
lp  pobh  b^ocb<^in. 
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whose  tide  laves  the  ancient  but  still  film  walls.”  No  spot 
could  have  been  chosen  more  suitable  for  the  mournful  musings 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

Ip  3o6hAp  3ACI1  nAe. 

Ip3ii<<di  pAnncAch  1  piAclicAnAp. 

Ip  An  3]t<li)h  bAodi. 

Ip  pe&pp  An  mliAidi  A  ’n A  An  liihAicli  A  bln, 
Ip  eAjnAcli  beAjh  bhuine, 


l^heAnn  poppAniAch  An  pjAlA. 
luibheAnn  bochv  ip  5ACI1  i^Aipr. 
lom  3ACI1A  leAn. 
loip3eAnn  up  A’p  cpion. 
loiceAnn  AopAbh  mop-chlu. 
lulblieAnn  Ppoimpioll&n  pop  ocpAcli. 
luibheAnn  poblwAp  Aip  AmAb&n. 
luibheAnn  cpuAbhcAn  pop  blnomhAomeAp. 
leAnbb  loip3vhe  puArhAnn  ceme. 
leTsheAp  3ACI1  bpon  comhp&bh. 

I1A5I1  3ACI1  boichc  b&p. 
luiblnbli  lolAp  Aip  uAidnbh. 

|VliAnpiu3hil  A  11-biAibh  podiAip. 

[Tli An  3A11  cAipbhe  3A11  bhlAp. 

(VleAb  An  IUA3I1AP  ip  3Amne  cnuAp. 

c  c  2 
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of  the  bard.  Grose,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  gives  a 
pleasing  view  of  this  abbey.  He  says  that  the  building, 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

MA’p  6  on  A  mAol  iy  rneApA  mAolc>3. 

M pA£>A  IA  C13  oibhche. 

loninbum  Uom  An  chpAm  ip  lonmhuin  liom  A  h-rAl, 
JVlAip3  b’Ap  b’  cede  bAodiAn  bopb. 
f7lA!p3  60  m  copb  pe  mnAon 

|/1  At p3  chpei3eAp  A  bhume  3b n Adi,  Aip  b  Inline  bbA  cpAdi 
no  cbpi. 

jVlAips  bo  ni  eidieAch  A’p  301b. 

KA)p3  pheAllAp  Aip  A  cliApAib. 

KIA1P3  cpei3eAp  A  cbi5beApnA. 

MAip3  bo  nt  eA3Coip  mheAbhlAbh. 

JVlAips  le^eAp  A  cho3Ap  cium,  no  Apun  pe  beAn  bAodi, 
C03AP  noch  nAch  3AbhAnn  pcip,  opAicheAp  0  bhip  bo 
dipiAp. 

|71nnc  peAppAch  cliubAcb  ’nA  eAch  cumuvpceAch, 
iJVhmc  cu  mAll  ponAibhe. 

JVliAn  muAlAcbAin  boipcheAchc. 

{VliAn  ppAibe  ppAbAncAcbr. 

d]A’p  buAibheApchA  ceAnn  ip  cXAon  nA  bAill. 

M Ap*  3peu3Ach  An  pbeAcos  m  piocAp  A  enAmh. 

MA  T  An  |16imh  peip  ]Xoinih  bn 

fdAp  mAidi  leAc  A  blieidi  buAn  cAidi  puAp  A311P  ceidi. 
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though  unroofed,  is  entire.  It  consists  of  a  large  choir  with  an 
aisle  :  one  side  of  the  said  aisle  is  a  square  cloister  arcaded, 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

^1’  phuil  3A0I  A3  ^on  pe  pAcu  3A11  peun. 

4|A  pAomh  30  ceAchc  An  pcuic. 

4ji  phuil  pobh  mAp  An  iocA. 

bhpeAdiAnn  eA3nAibhe  mbh  nAch  b-cui3eAnn, 
4]i  phuil  bAinc  pe  pAobhAp. 

^|i  phuil  pAdi  pu3pAbli  pe  pAobhAp. 

4]i  cAp  3ACI1  blAbAipe. 

4)T  uAipleAchc  3An  pubhAilce. 

4)lbochc  30  bp&idnne. 

pAibhbhip  30  3loippheAlbhAbh. 

4)1  phuil  cum  Ann  1  meipbpeAcli. 

4)i  phuil  bileAchc  1  loc. 

4|t  phuil  3I01P  Ache  3I01P  neimbe. 

4]i  3nAdi  cpAnn  peo^hce  A’  p&p, 

4)i  3nAdi  mAcAchr  3An  mAip5. 

4)i  loip3eAnn  peAn-chAc  €  pem. 

4)1  bAileAnn  culuisheAchc  &ilneAchc. 

4)i  phuil  AimhleAp  A  ccoichceAch. 

4]Amhuib  3pinniollAcbc  bulcApA. 

4)1’  phuil  po  AopeA  pe  pc^hlAim  cptonAchcA. 

4)1  h-Adipui3hceAp  311c  An  buibh-pmeAp. 

4ji  phuil  pAol  3An  lochc. 
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with  a  platform  in  the  middle  :  this  leads  to  several  large  rooms, 
one  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  chapel,  another  a  chapter- 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

<1^1  phuil  bli^heAbh  A3  piAchcAnAp. 
^eimhioriAnn  ciobhlAiceAbh  3ACI1  nAe. 
^lop  coib  cuipe  nAch  pAchAbh  poppoibhe. 
ceAnn  muc  1  mAlA. 
ionnpui3heAnn  3ACJ1  Aon  An  cAnAch. 
phuil  pobh  3<^.n  Annpobh. 
phuil  piAbhcA  Ache  buine  bon  A. 


Ole  3inbh  ole  bo  •chi’. 

Op  lobhol  nA  pAmicAigh, 

Ole  AnA3hAibh  mAicheApA. 

Ole  pi  on  nAeh  mAich  b’Aon. 

OnihAn  Oe  cop  eA3nA  e. 

Ochc  n-AtnliApc  ochc  ccuimhne. 

OcpAchc  pobh  An  leA3liAibh. 

PpeAb  peAn  mb  Ape  ip  pocAch. 

jliA3hlui3heAnn  pupcAch. 

Pobh unn  An  c-pich  bhup  meApA  point  Aip  bnp  bleAchcA. 
flun  3ACI1  peApe  A11  P13I1  ceApc. 

Pop  cupA  piAl  peAp  pubhAch. 
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house,  the  third  the  refectory,  besides  a  spacious  apartment  for 
the  guardian  of  the  house,  with  kitchen,  cellars,  &c.  the  whole 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

fl1A3hd.1l  peip  oibeAchAip. 

flAibipeAclit  3d.11  p1A3hd.1l. 

flunAiblie  ceAl3Ach. 

flicli  pupcAch  pe  pd.11  A. 

f4.i3li  nu oph 03I1 l  Am  th A  ip  ApAl  coponcA. 

f’eAcliAm  cluAnAibhe  ip  ceAl3Aipe. 

Ycleip  1  neimhmbh. 

yAp  1113b  e  Ann  eAsnAchc  3ACT1  pAibhbhpeAp. 
f'Aoipe  1  lAethAibh  biomhAoine. 
Yoi3hcheAch  polAmli  ip  mo  topAnn. 
YppeAsArm  ppuip  bAcA^h. 

YAibhbhpeAp  plop  pubhAilce. 
yApA^heAnn  cp'ionAchc  lAi3heAbh. 
yiAobAnn  cpeAn  cpuAsh. 

YpAibeAn  nAe  311A  obAip  lAecli. 
f’obhnA  bAil  3piAnbhA. 
yoblinA  Abhluic  plucli. 

Y3eidieAnn  pion  pipinne. 

Yule  3An  cheo  pobh  neimlie. 


CA  miAnpui3hil  3AbhAlcAch. 
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forming  a  large  pile  of  building.  There  is  a  handsome  gothic 
tower,  seventy  feet  high,  between  the  choir  and  the  aisle. 
Here  are  several  tombs  of  ancient  Irish  families;  as  Mac 
Carthy  Reaghs  in  the  middle  of  the  choir.  West  of  it  is  an  old 
broken  monument  of  the  O’Cullanes,  (the  sept  from  which 
our  bard  was  descended,)  and  on  the  right  hand,  that  of  the 
Lords  de  Courcy.  The  O’Donovans,  O’Heas,  and  others. 


(IRISH  PROVERBS.) 

CoipbheApc  pAnn  ip  Aipjj  3Ann. 

CAipnse  i  m-beo. 

&3  3ermhpe  pop  An  phAllpA. 

po  l&inih  An  mhAr^Aipe. 

CuAp  polA  peApchAinn  bin  An. 

CuAp  3opcA  3Ailm3  A’p  sAipbhphion. 

Cionp3AnAm?  cop  mAicli  cpToch  mhAich. 

^’3  31^  n  ^  n-iuAibh  nA  peApchAnnA. 

013’  lomchAp  pe  po3hlAim. 

Coil  3ACI1  Aon  peip  mAp  m. 

Cop  mhAich  leAch  nA  b-oibpe. 

CuipleAn  pAoicli. 

Cop  eA3nA6h  uAmbAn  be,  rtf  phuil  eA3nA  mAp  1,  mAich 
An  311c  bon  e,  €AslA  be  31  Aip  A  m-bT. 

CopAcli  coille  A’p  beipe  monA. 

UmhlAchc  6’  uAipleAchc. 
llAbhAp  3An  cAipbhe. 

UAipleAchc  3A11  pubhAilee. 
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were  interred  here.” — This  minute  detail  may,  perhaps,  serve 
as  a  key  to  the  beautiful  description  of  these  venerable  ruins, 
contained  in  the  present  popular  poem. 

The  ecclesiastical  and  collegiate  ruins,  so  thickly  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  Ireland,  remain  appalling  monuments  of 
the  ravages  committed  by  the  first  protestant  reformers.  These 
prostrate  temples  of  the  living  God  seem  to  proclaim  the  once 
permissive  but  temporary  reign  and  triumph  of  his  eternal 
adversary.*  “  The  monastic  institutions,”  says  Coke,  “  pro¬ 
vided  alms  for  the  poor,  and  education  for  the  rich :”  but  as 
soon  as  the  numerous  indigent  adventurers,  the  Fastolfs  and 
Pistols  of  England,  (whose  descendants  became  titled  tyrants 
in  Ireland,)  obtained  grants  of  those  profaned  foundations, 
then  “  all  that  piety  had  planned,”  was  at  once  over¬ 
turned.  Hear  their  own  confession  on  the  subject,  contained 
in  a  proclamation  from  the  Lord  deputy  and  Privy  Council  of 
Ireland,  on  4th  March,  1584;  which,  for  the  benefit  of  modern 
reformers,  is  here  transcribed  out  of  the  original  Irish  Privy 
Council  Book  of  that  period.)-  Tt  needs  no  comment.  Truly 


*  “  Our  monasteries  have  long  since  perished,  nor  have  we  any  footsteps  left 
of  the  piety  of  our  ancestors,  besides  the  tattered  walls  and  deplorable  ruins. 
We  see,  alas !  we  see  the  most  august  churches  and  stupendous  monuments 
dedicated  to  the  eternal  God,  than  which  nothing  can  be  now  more  defaced, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  superstition,  most  filthily  defiled  and  expecting 
utter  destruction.  Horses  are  stabled  at  the  altar  of  Christ,  and  the  relics  of 
martyrs  are  dug  up.” — Marsham,  in  his  preface  to  Stevens’s  additional  volumes 
of  the  Monasticon  Anglicanum. 

How  different  this  from  the  prejudiced  descriptions  given  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  bigotted  old  orange  school  in  Ireland,  Doctor  Ledwich,  in  all  his 
writings,  but  particularly  in  his  superficial  prefaces  to  Archdall’s  Monas¬ 
ticon  and  Grose’s  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  An  ingenious  friend,  to  whom  I  have 
lent  some  little  assistance  towards  an  intended  enlarged  edition  of  Archdall’s 
Monasticon,  will,  I  hope,  remember  the  advice  which  I  have  ventured  to  offer 
him  on  this  point. 

+  “  Jo  PriutOTT. — Whereas  it  appeareth  unto  us,  that  churches  and  chaun- 
cells,  for  the  most  part,  within  this  realm,  are  not  only  decayed,  ruinated,  and 
broken  dawn,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  Godde’s  divine  service,  whereby  the 
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and  pathetically  has  our  bard  exclaimed,  in  his  address  to  the 
venerable  ruins  at  Timoleague — 

Oh  !  justice  in  the  struggle  where  wert  thou , 

Thy  foes  have  left  this  scene  chang’d  as  we  see  it  now. 

The  Mourner’s  Soliloquy  at  Timoleague  Abbey,  is  one  of 
the  finest  modern  poems  in  the  Irish  language.  The  author 
John  Collins,  or  O’ Cullane,  was  a  man  of  considerable  poetic 
genius ;  and,  with  John  Mac  Donnell,  deserves  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  bards  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  native 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  born  about  the  year  1754,  and 
descended  from  an  ancient  Irish  sept,  the  O’Cullanes,  who 
were  formerly  lords  of  the  town  of  Castlelyons,  *  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory,  in  that  county.  Stript  of  all  their  posses¬ 
sions,  his  tribe  and  family,  like  most  of  the  plundered  Irish, 
dwindled  into  peasants,  and  literally  became  the  slaves  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement  Men,  than  whom  a  more  ruthless  band  of 
privileged  usurpers  were  never,  at  any  one  time,  assembled  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  not  even  in  Spanish  America.  Our  bard 
having  evinced  an  early  disposition  for  learning,  his  education 
was  carefully  attended  to  by  his  parents.  They  wished  him  to 
embrace  a  clerical  life,  with  a  view  to  which,  he  made  consi- 


people  are  for  the  most  parte,  and  in  most  places,  lefte  without  instruction,  to 
knowe  their  dutie  to  God  and  their  prince  ;  but  also  we  fynde  that  fre-scholes, 
which  are  to  be  mayntained  and  kept  for  the  education  and  bringing  up  of 
youth  in  good  literature,  are  now,  for  the  most  parte,  not  kepte  or  mayntayned  ; 
and  brydges  also,  in  moste  partes  ruinated  and  fallen  down,  for  reformation 
whereof,”  (they  were  fond  of  the  word,)  commissioners  were  appointed,  “  to 
make  enquiry  into  the  same!”  The  result  of  this  “  enquiry,”  we  may  conclude, 
was  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  most  of  our  modern  parliamentary  commissions 
of  inquiry. — It  shews,  however,  that  the  reformation  “worked  well,”  at  its 
commencement. 

*  Boyle,  first  earl  of  Cork,  (see  p.  165  ante,)  in  his  last  will,  left  the 
suppressed  monastery  of  Castlelyons,  to  his  daughter,  Barrymore,  “  to  buy 
her  gloves  and  pins  !” 
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derable  progress  in  the  classics ;  but  their  untoward  circum¬ 
stances,  or,  perhaps,  his  own  inclinations,  prevented  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  their  wishes.  Young  Collins,  in  process  of  time,  took 
a  wife,  and  soon  became  the  father  of  a  family.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  was  much  respected  in 
his  native  country,  where  he  died  at  Skibbereen,  in  the  year 
1816,  at  the  age  of  64  years.  Several  beautiful  pieces  of 
poetry,  composed  in  his  native  language,  (for  I  do  not  find  that 
he  ever  attempted  English,  although  he  spoke  and  wrote  it  with 
fluency  and  ease,*)  are  to  be  met  with  in  Munster,  where  they 
are  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation.  His  Soliloquy  in  the 
Abbey  of  Timoleague  is  considered  as  one  of  his  best  produc¬ 
tions,  and  has  therefore  been  selected  for  the  present  publica¬ 
tion  ;  but  a  hope  is  entertained,  that  some  patriotic  Irish 
scholar  of  Munster,  may  collect  and  publish  the  remaining 
pieces  of  this  ingenious  poet. 


ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  OLIVER  GRACE. 

1  This  affecting  elegy  was  composed  on  the  death  of  Oliver 
Grace,  the  youthful  heir  of  the  ancient  baronial  house  of 
Courtstown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  1604. 


*  Many  Irishmen  of  poetical  abilities  have  failed  most  miserably  in  their 
attempts  to  shine  as  poets  in  English,  a  language,  which  they  did  not  sufficiently 
undertand.  These  men  would  have  attained  to  a  respectable  rank  amongst  our 
national  bards,  had  they  confined  themselves  to  their  native  tongue,  with  which 
they  were  thoroughly  acquainted.  One  of  them  I  have  known.  His  mother 
tongue  was  the  first  he  learned  ;  and  in  it  he  spoke  through  life,  with  fluency 
and  elegance.  In  it  also  he  was  accustomed  to  think,  and  his  essays  in 
English  rhyme  were  but  indifferent  versions  of  his  Irish  thoughts.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  his  stanzas  and  couplets  closely  resembled  that  ol  our  bards,  but  his 
English  verse  is  too  mean  for  criticism. 
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2  Jolin  Mac  Walter  Walsh,  the  author,  was  son  of  Walter 
W  alsh  (  Brenach)  chief  of  the  sept  of  “  Walsh  of  the  Mountains,” 
in  that  county  ;  and  nearly  related  to  the  distinguished  family 
whose  loss  he  has  so  pathetically  mourned.*  His  name,  and 
poetical  remains  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries  are 
yet  familiar  among  the  natives  of  that  district ;  and  if  the  rare 
qualifications  of  mind  and  person  attributed  to  him  by  popular 
tradition,  be  not  greatly  exaggerated,  John  Mac  Walter  would 
not  suffer  much  if  put  in  comparison  even  with  the  admirable 
Chrichton.  But  traditionary  tales  must  be  cautiously  received. 
In  one  respect,  namely,  as  a  poet,  there  is  unerring  proof  of  his 
having,  perhaps,  excelled  the  celebrated  Scotchman.  The 
present  elegy,  and  several  other  fine  compositions,  yet  remain¬ 
ing,  entitle  him  to  a  distinguished  place  among  our  national 
bards.  As  these  specimens  of  his  genius  principally  depend 
on  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  “  Walsh  Mountains,” 
for  their  preservation,  it  would  be  highly  creditable  to  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  that  ancient  sept,  to  have  them  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished,  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  so  talented  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  their  name  and  family. 

3  €&  CI1113  tiA  inApbh  leiy  An  n-3Aoidi. 

“  The  sound  of  death  is  on  the  gale” 

In  this  line,  the  bard  appears  to  have  used  the  term,  elin3? 
which  is  foreign  to  our  language,  in  place  of  the  word  cpeifchil. 


*  Pride  of  ancestry  was  not  uncommon  amongst  our  minstrels.  The  late 
Aithur  O  Neill,  a  northern  harper,  always  expected  and  received  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  attention,  on  account  of  the  antiquity  and  respectability  of  his 
tiibe.  He  generally  sat  at  table  with  the  gentlemen,  whose  houses  he  visited  ; 

and  once  at  a  public  dinner  in  Belfast,  where  Lord - presided,  his  lordship 

made  a  kind  of  apology  to  O’Neill,  and  expressed  regret  at  his  being  seated  so 
low  at  the  festive  board.  “  Oh  !  my  Lord,”  answered  the  harper,  “  apology 
is  quite  unnecessary,  for  wherever  an  O’Neill  sits,  there  is  the  head  of  the 
table.”  His  lordship  had  the  good  sense  not  to  appear  offended,  and  the  claim 
of  the  Milesian  was  not  controverted. 
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which  the  sense  and  metre  evidently  required.  The  elegant 
effect,  however,  which  this  exercise  of  poetic  licence  has  on 
the  entire  passage,  will  be  immediately  felt  by  the  Irish  reader. 
The  whole  stanza  calls  to  mind  the  following,  in  Mickle’s  fine 
English  ballad,  of  Cumner-Halle — 

“  The  death -belle  thrice  was  heard  to  ring, 

An  aerial  voice  was  hearde  to  calle, 

And  thrice  the  raven  flapp’d  its  wing, 

Arounde  the  towers  of  Cumner-Halle.” 

4  Courtown,  rectius  Courtstown,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Grace  family,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 


ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  CLARACH 
MAC  DONNELL. 

1  Some  short  notices  of  this  favorite  Irish  poet,  will  be  found 
at  p.  140  of  this  volume.  Here  one  of  the  many  elegies  com¬ 
posed  after  his  death,  by  his  cotemporary  bards,  is  laid  before 
the  reader. 

John  Toomy,  the  author  of  the  present  lines,  is  known  among 
his  countrymen  as  an  ingenious  poet.  He  was  born  in  1706,  at 
Croome,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  His  parents  being  poor, 
were  unable  to  afford  him  any  education,  beyond  what  little 
he  could  glean  at  such  of  the  Cimmerian  seminaries  of  the 
period,  commonly  called  “  Hedge-Schools,”  as  happened  to 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Popish-school  hunters  under  the 
penal  laws.  Here,  under  cover  of  the  bogs  of  his  native  county, 
young  Toomey  contrived  to  acquire  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics;  and  he  soon  became  known 
among  his  companions,  as  the  author  of  several  poems  and 
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songs,  in  his  native  language,  which  gave  promise  of  future 
excellence.  These  juvenile  productions  show,  that  he  was, 
even  at  that  early  period,  as  much  indebted  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind  to  the  study  of  the  great  book  of  nature,  as  to  the 
flying  lectures  of  the  poor  bare-footed  professors  of  Irish  and 
classic  literature.  Having  married  early,  our  bard  soon  found 
himself  involved  in  domestic  cares,  and  as  the  tuneful  pro¬ 
fession  had  become  rather  a  precarious  mode  of  providing  for 
the  wants  of  a  growing  family,  he  was  induced  by  the  sage 
advice  of  some  brother  poets  to  open  a  house  of  public  “  enter¬ 
tainment,”  in  Limerick,  where  he  exhibited  a  sign-board,  noti¬ 
fying,  in  Irish,  his  new  occupation  of  Biatagh,  and  humorously 
inviting  all  ‘'can- pay”  customers,  to  partake  of  his  cheer  and 
hospitality.  Like  Taylor,  the  English  water-poet,  he  was  one 
of  the  very  few  followers  of  the  muses,  who  have  succeeded  in 
that  line  of  trade.  His  house,  for  many  years,  was  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  bards  and  wits  of  Munster  ;  and  under  that  plain 
but  festive  roof,  there  frequently  assembled  as  many  men  of 
learning  and  genius,  as  more  vaunted  and  favored  societies 
then,  or  since,  at  any  one  time,  have  been  able  to  boast  of. 
John  Toomey  is  remembered  by  many  old  persons  still  living  in 
Limerick,  who  speak  of  him  as  a  worthy  man,  and,  in  his  sta¬ 
tion,  a  respectable  citizen.  He  died  on  1st  Sept.  1775,  and 
his  remains  were  borne  to  the  grave-yard  of  Croome,  by  a  few 
surviving  bards.  His  poetry  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  his 
countrymen,  particularly  in  his  native  province. 

3  - “  on  Maig’s  green  banks ” — 

A  river  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

4  - “  Clare's  illustrious  bard.” 

John  Mac  Donnell  was  surnamed  Clarach,  as  before  ob¬ 
served,  p.  140,  from  the  place  of  his  birth  near  Charleville,  in 
the  county  of  Cork. 
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ELLEN  HARTNAN, 

A  MONODY. 

This  poem  was  composed  by  Patrick  Connor,  a  Kerry  bard, 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Ellen  Hartnan.  Of  him  1  could  learn 
no  more,  than  that  he  lived  in  the  last  century ;  and,  for 
many  years,  successfully  taught  Greek  and  Latin,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Irish  language,  to  the  mountain  youth,  among 
his  native  hills  of  Kerry.  Some  of  his  productions,  which 
I  have  seen,  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  cultivated  mind, 
and  of  poetical  talents. 


EDMOND  WALSH, 

A  PASTORAL  DIRGE. 

These  verses  contain  the  lamentation  of  a  betrothed  maiden, 
for  the  beloved  object  of  her  affections,  who  was  accidentally 
drowned  in  the  river  Shannon.  It  is  inserted  as  a  specimen  of 
the  extemporaneous  elegy  of  the  Irish. 

i  “  In  Dinan’s  depth  thy  dwelling-place  is  found.” 

5up  b’1^  An  beijhrnn  ub,  &c.  The  Dinan,  or  Doynan,  is  a 
river  near  Callan,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  This  passage  I 
suspect  to  have  been  corrupted,  and  that  it  should  be  read 
5up  b’l  An  c-yionnAn  ub,  &c.  In  Shannon’s  depth,  &c.— 
In  the  line  immediately  preceding,  there  occurs  yiiAbh  bAn 
riA  ccuAch,  Slieve-bawn  of  Cuckoos,  a  mountain  in  the 
county  of  Mayo  ;  and  in  the  last  line,  the  deceased  is  called  “  the 
topmost  branch  of  Slieve-bawn’s  side.”  Mention  is  also  made 
of  Lough-ree,  the  broadest  part  of  the  Shannon,  from  its  source 
to  the  sea.  Interpolations  like  the  above,  have  often  been 
attempted,  in  order  to  found  local  claims  to  favorite  songs  or 
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pieces  of  poetry,  but  seldom  so  effectually  as  to  escape 
detection. 

There  are  in  this  little  poem,  like  most  of  our  old  simple 
ballads,  some  inexpressibly  tender  passages,  which  often  de¬ 
pend  on  a  single  word  or  expression,  and  are  of  too  delicate  a 
texture  to  be  transferred  to  another  language.  The  poetry  and 
music  of  our  old  bards  and  minstrels  seldom  fail  to  engage  the 
finest  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  Many  an  instance  might 
be  given  of  effects  produced  by  them  on  our  countrymen,  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Rans-des-vaches,  on  the  natives 
of  Switzerland,  when  heard  in  a  foreign  clime.  According  to 
Rousseau,  the  music  does  not,  in  this  instance,  act  as  such, 
but  as  a  sign  which  recalls  past  images  by  association.  That 
this  observation  may  be  extended  to  poetry,  has  been  proved 
by  a  circumstance  which  lately  occurred  in  Dublin. — A  youth 
from  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Curleio  mountains  in  Ros¬ 
common,  recently  brought  to  that  city,  and  placed  at  business, 
having  accidentally  heard,  among  other  verses  of  an  Irish  pas¬ 
toral  poem,  the  following  simple  lines — 

1on&  ceolcA  mle  cpuinne, 

T  ^3  Fnin  <^nn  mo  chluAf^ibh, 
t)ubh  bhinrie  liom-jA  jeimneAch 
m-bo  d’  m-bu^ilftb  ! 

Every  feeling  of  his  soul  became,  as  it  were,  suddenly 
awakened.  His  imagination  carried  him  back  to  the  rural 
objects  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  from  infancy.  His 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and,  unable  any  longer  to  sway  his  sen- 
sations,  he  involuntarily  wandered  forward  in  the  direction  of 
home,  in  order  once  more  to  enjoy  the  beloved  scenes  from 
which  he  had  been  so  cruelly  torn.  All  night  he  pursued  his 
journey.  The  following  day  he  was  overtaken  by  his  friends, 
who  used  every  entreaty  to  induce  him  to  return,  but  their 
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endeavours  proved  fruitless.  At  length  he  reached  his  native 
spot,  and  from  it  he  could  never  since  be  prevailed  on  to 
separate.  Similar  instances  have  been  related  of  the  effects  of 
some  of  our  old  mountain  melodies. 


THE  LADY  IVEAGH, 

AN  ODE. 

Margaret  Bourke,  oldest  daughter  of  William,  Earl  of 
Clanricarde,  first  married  to  Brian  Magennis,  Viscount  Iveagh; 
and  secondly  to  the  Hon.  Col.  Thomas  Butler  of  Kilcash, 
county  Kilkenny,  where  she  died  19th  July,  1744.  She 
was  a  lady  of  great  personal  charms,  and  a  bright  example  of 
every  female  virtue.  Her  piety,  charity,  and  universal  bene¬ 
volence,  are  eloquently  described  in  the  funeral  sermon, 
preached  after  her  death,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Hogan,  and 
printed  in  Kilkenny.  The  ode  here  presented  to  the  reader 
was  composed,  in  her  lifetime,  by  a  grateful  student  of  the 
name  of  Lane,  whom  this  excellent  woman  had  educated,  at 
her  own  expense,  for  the  priesthood.  It  is  more  remarkable 
for  purity  of  language  and  elegance  of  expression  than  for  any 
of  the  higher  attributes  of  poetry. 

3  Here  the  author  submits  his  verses  to  the  judgment  of  his 
talented  friend,  John  Clarach  Mac  Donnell,  whose  poetical 
supremacy  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  Munster  bards  of  that 
period.  This  passage  shews  the  high  estimation  in  which  that 
excellent  genius  was  held  by  his  contemporaries. 
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ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DENIS  MAC 
CARTHY. 

1  This  lamented  member  ©f  the  Mac  Carthy  family,  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  curious  manuscript  quoted  by  Mr.  Brewer,  as  a 
“  gentleman  who  retained  much  of  the  dignity  appertaining  to 
the  ancient  Irish  chief.  His  name  was  Mac  Carthy,  and  he 
was,  in  the  language  of  our  MS.,  titular  King  of  Munster. 
He  was  descended  from  Mac  Carthy  More,  king  or  prince  of 
this  province,  and  held  in  his  possession  the  crown,  sceptre, 
and  other  regalia  appertaining  to  his  antient  dignity  and  family. 
He  possessed  also  a  cup,  said  to  be  from  the  cranium  of  an 
ancestor  of  Brian  Boiroimh,  whom  the  Mac  Carthys  had  slain 
in  battle.”  Vol.  II.  449.  The  venerable  Charles  O’Conor 
describes  this  great  Irish  sept,  as  “  the  most  eminent  by  far 
of  all  the  noble  families  of  the  south,  and  sovereigns  of  all  that 
part  of  Ireland,  including  the  greatest  part  of  the  county  of  Cork. 
Even  when  we  were  broken  down  by  our  own  divisions,  rather 
than  the  power  of  our  enemies,  the  chief  of  this  gallant  family 
retired  into  the  mountains,  where  he  maintained  his  hospitable 
independence,  and  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  in  a  manner 
which  reflected  back  the  honors  he  had  received  from  them, 
and  glad  am  I  to  hear  that  several  respectable  branches  of  the 
family  still  support  a  manly  independence,  after  the  wreck  of 
almost  all  that  was  dear  to  us  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  am 
really  anxious  for  a  good  account  of  the  celebrated  Florence 
Mac  Carthy*,  who  assumed  the  title  of  More,  by  the  unanimous 


*  In  this  he  was  disappointed.  The  following  table,  carefully  compiled  by 
the  writer  from  original  documents,  may,  he  thinks,  be  depended  on. — The 
two  great  heads  of  this  princely  family  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were — 1.  Donyl 
Mac  Carthy  More  reagh  of  Desmond,  created  Earl  of  Clancarre. — 2.  Mac 
Carthy  reagh  of  Carberry,  both  cousins,  and  descended  from  brothers.  The 
earl  had  one  daughter,  Ellen- Anne,  his  only  child.  Her  (in  despite  of  secretary 
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suffrages  of  Tyrone,  the  clergy,  anil  the  people,  and  was  kept 
prisoner  eleven  years  in  the  tower  of  London,  after  which  he 


Walsingham)  he  gave  in  marriage  to  his  kinsman  Florence,  the  eldest  son  of 
Mac  Carthy  reagh  of  Carberry.  This  Florence  afterwards  became  sole  head  of 
both  houses,  and  is  the  person  above  alluded  to  by  Mr.  O’Conor.  I  have  been 
favored  with  a  curious  original  paper,  (now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Herbert 
of  Mucruss)  indorsed  “  Florence  Mac  Carthy  More’s  statement  of  his  trans¬ 
actions  with  the  Browns,”  which  would  be  indispensible  towards  furnishing  the 
information  wished  for  by  Mr.  O’Conor.  Florence  had  two  sons,  Daniel  and 
Flwence.  The  first  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  earl,  and  sister  to  the  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Antrim.  By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Florence  and  Charles,  The  first 
of  these  married  Elinor,  daughter  of  John  Fitzgerald,  Knight  of  Kerry,  and 
died  without  issue.  His  brother  Charles  married  Honora,  daughter  of  Lord 
Brittas,  and  had  a  son  Florence,  who  died  early  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  This 
Florence  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Mac  Carthy  of  Cloghroe,  and  was 
father  of  Randle,  (the  first  of  the  line  who  became  a  protestant)  who  married 
Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Herbert  of  Mucruss,  by  Frances,  youngest 
daughter  of  Nicholas  the  second,  and  sister  to  Valentine  the  third,  Lord  Ken- 
more.  Their  son  was  Charles  Mac  Carthy  More,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
guards,  and  enjoyed  but  a  small  part  of  the  great  possessions  of  his  ancestors. 
He  died  in  1770,  without  issue,  and  in  him  ended  the  direct  eldest  line  of  the 
family.  His  estates,  about  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  became  vested  in  his  cousin 
Herbert. — The  reader  will  now  please  to  return  to  Florence  the  second  son  of 
the  first  mentioned  Florence,  and  the  Lady  Ellen-Anne  his  wife.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  The  O’  Donovan,  by  whom  he  had  Denis,  who  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  lands  of  Castlelough,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  from  his  cousin 
Florence,  son  of  Daniel  Mac  Carthy  More  and  Sarah  Mac  Donnell.  This 
Denis  married  Margaret  Finch,  an  English  lady  of  distinction,  and  by  her  had 
two  sons,  Florence  and  Justin.  The  first  followed  James  II.  to  France,  and 
was  father  of  Charles  (living  in  1764  and  in  the  French  service),  and  of  seve¬ 
ral  other  children,  among  whom  the  head  of  the  family  is  now  to  be  traced. 
Justin,  the  second  son  of  Denis,  remained  at  Castlelough.  He  married  Esther, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Maurice  Hussey  of  Cahirnane,  and,  by  her,  was  father  of 
Randle;  who,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Geo.  II.  sold  Castlelough  to 
Colonel  William  Crosbie.  This  Randle  had  several  sons,  who  were  bred  to 
law  trades,  and  were  uneducated  paupers,  some  of  whom  are  still  living. — Sic 
transit  gloria  Mundi. 

The  following  affecting  incident  is  taken  from  an  interesting  work,  recently 
published. — “  A  considerable  part  of  the  Mac  Carthy  estates,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  was  held  by  Mr.  S.  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Walking  one 
evening  in  his  demesne  he  observed  a  figure,  apparently  asleep,  at  the  foot  of 
an  aged  tree,  and  approaching  the  spot,  found  an  old  man  extended  on  the 
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escaped  and  joined  in  the  Tyrone  war.  Mac  Carthy  More, 
Reagh  of  Desmond,  had  a  right  by  an  old  custom  and  esta¬ 
blished  rules,  to  call  upon  O’Donaghoe  of  Ltoss,  O’Donaghoe 
of  Glanflesk,  Mac  Donagh  of  Duhollow,  O’Kief  of  Drum- 
tariff,  Mac  Awley  of  Clan-Awley,  O’Callaghan  of  Cloon- 
meene,  O’Sullivan  More,  O’Sullivan  Bear,  Mac  Gillicuddy, 
and  others,  to  attend  him  in  the  field  ;  and  furnish  60  horse 
and  1500  foot,  to  be  at  the  call  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond. 
Mac  Carthy  Reagh  of  Carberry’s  followers,  were  the  O’Dris- 
cols  of  Baltimore,  Barry  Oge  Roe,  Barry  Oge-Oge,  O’Mahon, 
O’Donovan,  O’Crowly,  O’Mulrian,  and  Mac  Patrick;  he  was 
subject,  in  like  manner,  to  the  call  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond — 
he  could  raise  60  horsemen,  and  300  infantry.  There  was  a 
spirit  of  rivalship  among  those  ancient  families,  which  excited 
among  them  great  enthusiasm  on  the  day  of  battle,  and  no 
power  the  English  could  send  against  them,  could  have  availed, 
if  they  had  not  been  fatally  split  into  different  factions.” — 
O’ Conor's  Memoirs. — Mr.  O'Conor  wished  for  a  history  of  the 
ancient  families  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  in  that  he  was 
disappointed.  Such  an  undertaking,  however,  if  properly 


ground,  whose  audible  sobs  proclaimed  the  severest  affliction.  Mr.  S.  inquired 
the  cause,  and  was  answered — ‘  Forgive  me  Sir,  my  grief  is  idle,  but  to  mourn 
is  a  relief  to  the  desolate  heart  and  humbled  spirit.  I  am  a  Mac  Carthy,  once 
the  possessor  of  that  castle,  now  in  ruins,  and  of  this  ground  ; — this  tree  was 
planted  by  my  own  hands,  and  I  have  returned  to  water  its  roots  with  my  tears. 
To-morrow  I  sail  for  Spain,  where  I  have  long  been  an  exile,  and  an  outlaw 
since  the  revolution.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  to-night,  probably  for  the  last 
time,  bid  farewell  to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  the  house  of  my  forefathers.’  ” — 
Crofton  Croker's  Researches,  p.  305. — This  unhappy  descendant  of  the  royal 
house  of  Mac  Carthy  More  was  probably  Florence,  the  son  of  Denis,  who 
followed  James  II.  to  France  in  1691. — It  must  here  be  observed  that  the 
MacCarthys  of  Muskerry,  descended  from  Cormae  oge,  and  resident  at  Blarney 
and  Macromp  castles,  were  from  a  minor  branch  of  the  great  stock.  The  last 
male  descendant  of  this  line.  Lord  Clancarty,  died  an  exile  in  France,  about 
1748.  His  two  sisters  and  co-heiresses,  married,  one,  Lord  Delaware,  and  the 
other,  Richard  Trench  !  whose  descendants  pride  themselves  not  a  little,  on 
their  distant  relationship  to  the  great  but  fallen  Irish  family. 
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executed  and  extended  to  the  O’Neils  of  the  North,  the  Mac 
#  Carthys  of  the  South,  O’Conors  of  Conaught,  and  O’Byrnes, 
O’Tooles,  and  O’Kavatiaghs,  of  Leinster,  since  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  might  be  made  a  work  of  national  interest,  and 
serve  to  throw  open  mines  of  historical  information  as  yet 
unexplored.  That  the  world  knows  comparatively  nothing  of 
the  particulars  of  the  mere  Irish,  during  the  period  alluded  to, 
is  but  too  true.  The  Compilations,  called  “  Histories”  of 
this  country,  are  little  more  than  the  sanguinary  annals  of  the 
butchers  of  the  pale,  generally  penned  by  bigotted  or  ignorant 
writers,  the  enemies  of  the  ancient  natives  and  their  religion. 
For  proof  of  this,  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  work  of  Leland, 
by  many  considered  the  best  of  its  class.  There  are,  I  know 
some  exceptions,  such  as  Plowden,  and  a  few  others,  but  as 
yet  no  Las  Casas  has  arisen  to  do  justice  to  the  Irish.  This, 
however,  is  wandering  from  the  subject,  to  which,  with  the 
reader’s  leave,  I  now  return. 

The  present  elegy  was  composed  by  Timothy  O’Sullivan, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Thaddeus 

Hibernicus,  a  principal  bard  of  the  last  century,  in  the  early 
part  of  which  he  was  born.  He  was  a  native  of  Munster,  and 
received  a  good  education,  from  which,  in  the  latter  period  of 
his  life,  he  derived  his  principal  means  of  support,  as  a  teacher. 
Born  a  poet,  he  “lisped  in  numbers;”  and  the  numerous 
poems,  consisting  of  Odes,  Elegies,  Epistles,  Songs,  Pastorals, 
Sfc.  which  he  has  left,  all  bear  the  stamp  of  poetic  genius, 
and  shew  him  to  have  been  eminently  skilled  in  the  beauties 
of  his  native  language.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  his  muse 
sometimes  indulged  in  sallies  injurious  to  morality ;  but  for 
this  he  endeavored  to  atone  by  an  ineffectual  effort  to  recal  the 
offensive  articles.  He  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  sorrow,  by 
abandoning  his  former  follies  and  pleasures;  and  sought  for 
real  pleasure  where  only  it  can  be  found,  in  the  consolations  of 
Religion.  For  many  years  before  his  death,  he  devoted  his 
talents  to  the  composition  of  sacred  poems  and  hymns,  iu 
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Irish  ;  of  which  a  collection  was  published  in  Limerick,  under 
the  title  of  “  A  Spiritual  Miscellany.”  He  died  an  exemplary 
penitent,  and  at  an  advanced  age,  on  the  5th  April,  1795. 
In  some  editions  of  the  little  publication  alluded  to,  will 
be  found  a  short  account  of  his  life  and  writings. 

O’Sullivan  was  a  man  of  wit,  but,  like  Ovid,  he  too  often 
suffered  it  to  rule  without  restraint.  In  compound  epithets  he 
indulged  to  redundancy,  and  in  this  particular  he  was  imitated 
by  minor  bards  of  less  judgment,  who  thus  introduced  a  species 
of  turgid  composition,  far  inferior  to  the  simple  but  nervous 
style  of  our  ancient  writers.  The  following  lines,  merely  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  hair  of  a  beautiful  female,  from  one  of  our  author’s 
poems,  may  suffice  as  a  specimen  : — 

IM  gle^nnAmliAp,  5peimpe4cli,neAinh  pAch,  ppAolnye^cIi, 
'll  c^pmt-Tpboilc  chlAonA  ’nA  ylAobAibh  yTneAbh, 

5o  bAcli^llAch,  peuplAch,  30  peulcAch,  30  yoillyerv.ch, 
c^irutyydch,  cp^obhAch,  30  ne^mhbhA,  30  b-Aoibhinn, 
II3  pcAcAbh,  ’y<^3  pilledbh,  ’1*^3  yille^bh  ’n^.  beoi3h, 

5o  bAlcAibb,  30  tpoi3hthibh,  *y  30  h-nrnoll  pheoip, 
m-bedpcAibh,  nAypAch4ibb  lnAp  chpioycdl  A  cclobli, 

5<>  <^3  c^T^bh  30  h-urru^pAch,  opbliA, 

;<ljA  n-bu<UAib  30  c^lAmh  30  h-wie<UlAch  ompAch. 

In  these  verses,  the  art  of  the  poet  and  the  richness  of  the 
language,  may  find  admirers  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  avoid 
classing  them  among  those  examples  of  false  wit,  which  ought 
not  to  be  imitated.  Here  I  must  notice  another  reprehensible 
species  of  composition,  consisting  in  a  play  or  repetition  of  one 
or  more  words,  sometimes  met  with  in  the  productions  of 
modern  bards.  The  ensuing  stanza  of  this  class  disfigures 
one  of  our  (otherwise)  sweetest  amatory  effusions,  entitled, 
JTlAipe  yhulcmh^p  yheimh— Cheerful  gentle  Mary.  — 
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21  [VlhAipe  ip  cu  mo  3hp<<bh,  A’p  3p&bh  mo  chpolbhe  bo 

3P&bll, 

5p<^bli  pin  3A11  bonAp  3A11  eiyli  113, 

3p&bli  0  Aolp  30  bAp,  3pAbh  6  bhAorp  <<,3  pAp, 

3p<^bli  chuippibh  30  bluich  pAol  chpe  me ; 

5p^bb  3A11  pul  le  pAeshAl,  3pAbh  3A11  cnucb  le  pppeibh. 

5pAbh  6’ph&3  me  cpAibhce  A  n-bAepbhpoib, 

5p^bb  mo  3hpAbh  cliAp  mhnAibh,  A’p  A  phAriihAil  pub  be 

Stt&bh, 

Ip  An-nuAbh  e  le  pA3hAil  A3  Aen  pheAp. 

Here  the  word  3pAbh,  love,  occurs  no  less  than  thirteen 
times  in  eight  lines,  a  repetition  which  doubtless  the  poet 
esteemed  as  a  beauty,  but  which  others  might  consider  as  some¬ 
what  on  a  par  with  the  following  whimsical  French  stanza  : — 

“  Quand  un  cordier,  cordant,  veut  corder  une  corde. 

Pour  sa  corde  corder,  trois  cordons  il  accorde  ; 

Mais  si  un  des  cordons  de  la  corde  decorde, 

Le  cordon  decordant  fait  decorder  la  corde.” 

Thus  pleasantly  versified  by  the  celebrated  English  linguist. 
Doctor  Wallis :  — 

“  When  a  twister  a  twisting  will  twist  him  a  twist, 

For  twisting  his  twist  he  three  twines  doth  entwist, 

But  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  do  untwist. 

The  twine  that  untwistheth  untwistheth  the  twist.” 

To  conclude,  the  elegy  on  the  death  of  Denis  Mac  Carthy, 
is  written  in  a  species  of  verse  anciently  called  ConAcblonn, 
but  in  more  modern  times  6An-plAbhpA,  linked  verse,  because 
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every  stanza  must  begin  with  the  same  word,  that  ends  the 
preceding  one ;  and  the  poem  itself  must  conclude  with  the 
same  word,  with  which  it  begins.  This  was  invented  to  pre¬ 
vent  interpolation  ;  but  it  also  shews  whether  the  composition 
be  perfect  or  not. — See  O’Brien ,  Diet,  in  voce  Conachlonn. — 
The  translation  imitates  the  original. 


ODE  TO  THE  MILESIANS. 

IlaAeu  7 ror’  ^aav  aXui/xoi  M iXymoi* 

This  ode,  though  addressed  generally  to  the  Milesians,  was 
particularly  intended  for  the  the  O’ Byrnes 

of  Ranelagh,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  It  is  preserved  in  the 
“  Book  of  O’Byrne,”  among  other  spirited  poems,  addressed 
to  the  celebrated  Feagh  Mac  Hugh,  the  heroic  and  chivalrous 
chieftain  of  that  once  powerful  sept.  This  extraordinary  man, 
who  proved  so  terrible  a  scourge  to  the  English  settlers  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  fell  in  battle  against  his  hereditary  foes, 
commanded  by  the  Lord  deputy  Russell,  in  1598.  With  him 
ended  the  dangerous  power  of  those  mountain  warriors,  which, 
for  many  centuries,  hung  over  the  settlers  of  the  pale,  not  un- 
frequently  carrying  death  and  devastation  to  the  very  walls  of 


*  This  oracular  response  from  Aristophanes’  Plutus  was  versified,  in  imitation 
of  a  peculiar  jingle  in  some  Irish  rhymes,  by  a  Kerry  schoolmaster,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  was  better  acquainted  with  Greek  than  with  English,  as  follows : — 

“  In  former  days,  the  O’s  and  Macs, 

Were  famed  for  treating  foes  to  whacks  ; 

But  now,  the  sturdy  Macs  and  O’s, 

Are  famed  for  bearing  whacks  from  foes.” 

Whacks,  Anglice  Thwacks.  —Our  translator  has,  however,  added  significantly 
enough  fiom  Virgil  :  — 

Quondam  etiam  victis  redit  pracordia  virtus. 
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the  captital.  The  conquerors  retaliated  severely  on  the  fallen 
clan.  Its  ancient  possessions  were  conferred  on  the  Brabazons, 
Wingfields,  and  other  new  English  families,  whose  posterity 
are  now  numbered  among  the  nobles  of  the  land,  while  the 
descendants  of  the  O’Byrnes,  with  a  few  solitary  exceptions, 
are  reduced  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society.* 

1  Angus  O’Daly,  the  author  of  the  present  ode,  was  one  of 
the  household  of  Feagh  Mac  Hugh,  and  every  way  worthy  of 
that  dauntless  hero  and  his  eagle  bands.  It  may  remind  the 
reader  of  more  than  one  of  the  odes  of  Grey ;  and  even  lead 
him  to  conclude,  that  if  that  noble  English  genius  had  been 
supplied  with  literal  prose  versions  of  the  reliques  of  some  of 
our  bards,  he  would  have  consigned  them  to  the  same  immor¬ 
tality  in  his  deathless  strains,  that  he  did  the  ancient  Welch 
poems,  which,  fortunately  for  the  Cambrian  bards,  he  found 
in  “  Evans’s  Specimens”  of  their  remains.  But  even  this 
humble  advantage  did  not  await  the  Irish.  I  cannot,  while  on 
this  point,  avoid  expressing  regret,  that  O’Conor,  O’ Halloran, 
or  Vallancey,  had  not  turned  their  thoughts  in  this  way. 
That,  by  doing  so,  they  would  have  signally  benefitted  our 
ancient  literature,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  though, perhaps,  not 
their  own  fame  as  original  writers.  It  may  be  said,  that  the 
drudgery  of  literal  translation  was  beneath  their  talents,  but 
surely  nothing  can  be  beneath  the  talents  of  any  man,  however 
exalted,  that  can  tend,  even  in  a  remote  degree,  to  promote 
the  honor  of  his  native  country. 

Here  the  writer  has  to  regret,  his  having  been  disappointed 
in  his  intention  of  including,  in  this  collection,  a  fine  ode 


*  Since  the  days  of  persecution  have  passed  away,  it  has  become  customary 
with  wealthy  and  aspiring  individuals  among  us,  ( Majorum  primus  quisquisfuit,') 
to  boast  of  their  descent  from  our  ancient  fallen  families,  though  often  with  no 
other  right,  than  that  which  the  Herald’s  fee  can  confer. 
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addressed  to  Hugh  Ituadh  O'Donnell,  in  159G,  byjone  of  his 
bards.  Independently  of  its  poetic  merits,  it  might,  with  the 
other  poems  in  this  volume,  serve  to  shew  the  injustice  of 
Spenser's  indiscriminate  censure  of  the  Irish  bards.  The 
English  poet’s  assertions  have  been  carefully  copied  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  writers ;  but  his  copyists  ought  to  have  reflected,  that 
Spenser,  though  an  able,  was  a  prejudiced  man;  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  our  bards;  and  formed  his  judg¬ 
ment  from  versions  which  must  have  been  made  for  him,  by 
some  sycophantic  or  renegade  Irishman,  who  knew  what  would 
please  the  feelings  of  his  employer.  We  know  that  even  the 
Turks  hesitate  before  they  form  their  opinions  of  the  Christians 
from  the  reports  of  a  renegade.  Yet  an  ingenious  modern 
writer  scruples  not,  on  such  authority,  to  assert  that  the  pane¬ 
gyrics  of  the  Irish  bards  were  little  better  than  avowed  incen¬ 
tives  to  wrong  and  robbery,  and  that  such  maxims  as,  “  Valor  is 
justice,”  &c.  were  openly  gloried  in  by  them.  Now  I  have 
read  several  of  these  poems,  and  have  not  met  with  one  that 
answers  this  description  :  But  how  will  the  reader  be  surprised 
to  hear,  that  the  writer  alluded  to,  perhaps,  never  saw  one  of 
the  compositions  which  he  has  so  minutely  described  ;  yet  such 
has  been  the  invariable  mode  of  treating  every  subject  relating 
to  Ireland. —  Vce  victis. 


ODE  TO  BRIAN  NA  MURTHA  O’ROURKE. 

1  This  distinguished  chieftain  (surnamed  na  Murtlia,  i.  e.  “  of 
the  bulwarks,”)  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  determined 
opponents  of  the  English,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  His 
life  was  a  continued  scene  of  warfare,  but  he  was  finally  obliged 
to  fly  for  shelter  to  James  the  VI.  of  Scotland.  That  mean- 
spirited  prince,  though  he  secretly  fomented  the  troubles 
in  Ireland,  basely  delivered  up  the  unhappy  exile  to  the 
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vengeance  of  his  enemies,  and  sent  him  a  close  prisoner  to  the 
murderess  of  his  own  mother,  shortly  after  Mary’s  decapitation. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  said  that  the  “  virgin  queen,”  struck  with 
the  noble  deportment  and  manly  beauty  of  her  captive,  had 
apartments  assigned  to  him  in  her  own  palace,  and  intimated 
to  her  council  that  she  wished,  herself,  privately  to  examine 
him,  as  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The  particulars  of  their  inter¬ 
course,  as  handed  down  by  tradition,  may  be  partly  seen  in 
Walker’s  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards.  After  some  time,  the 
royal  inquisitor,  aware  that  “  dead  men  tell  no  tales,”  trans¬ 
ferred  her  victim  to  the  care  of  the  law.  This  occurred  in 
1592.  The  following  account  of  his  trial  and  death,  is  taken 
from  an  unpublished  manuscript  history  of  Ireland,  page  452, 
written  about  1630,  and  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Royal. 
Irish  Academy,  Dublin. — “  Bryan  O’Rourke,  the  Irish  poten¬ 
tate,  being  thus,  by  the  King  of  Scotts,  sent  into  Engand,  was 
arraigned  in  Westminster  -  hall,  his  indictments  were,  that 
he  had  stirred  up  Allexander  Mac  Connell  and  others  to 
rebell ;  had  scornfully  dragged  the  Queen’s  picture  att  a  horse- 
taill  and  disgracefully  cut  the  same  in  pieces,  giving  the 
Spaniards  entertainment  against  a  proclamation ;  tier’d  many 
houses,  &c.  This  being  told  him  by  an  interpreter,  (for  he 
understood  noe  English,)  he  said  he  would  not  submitt  himself 
to  a  try  all  of  twelve  men,  nor  make  answer,  except  the  Queen 
satt  in  person  to  judge  him”  (This  latter  passage  seems  to 
corroborate  the  traditional  story  related  by  Walker.,)  “  The 
lord  chief  justice  made  answer  againe,  by  an  interpreter,  that 
whether  he  would  submitt  himself  or  not  to  a  tryall  by  a  jury 
of  twelve,  he  should  be  judged  by  law,  according  to  the  par¬ 
ticulars  alledjed  against  him.  Whereto  he  reply’d  nothing, 
but  *  if  it  must  be  soe,  let  it  be  soe .’  Being  condemned  to  dye, 
he  was  shortly  after  carried  unto  Tyburne,  to  be  executed  as  a 
traitor,  whereat  he  seemed  to  be  nothing  moved,  scorning  the 
archbishop  of  Caishill,  (Miler  Magrath,)  who  was  there  to 
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counsill  him  for  his  soule’s  health,  because  he  had  broken  his 
vow,  from  a  Franciscan  turning  Protestant.” —  Orig.  MS. 

The  Londoners  exulted  at  his  death.  Even  “  the  brightest, 
meanest  of  mankind,”  Bacon,  for  a  moment  forgot  his  bribes 
and  philosophy,  to  be  witty  on  the  occasion.  “  He  (O’Rourke) 
gravely  petitioned  the  queen,  that  he  might  be  hanged  with  a 
gad  or  withe  after  his  own  country  fashion,  which  doubtless  was 
readily  granted  him.” — Bacon's  Essays.  But  the  world  has 
now  to  decide  which  of  the  two  men,  the  brave  but  betrayed 
Irishman,  or  the  corrupt  and  bribed  judge,  most  deserved  the 
gad.  This  petition,  however,  if  any  such  was  ever  sent,  shews 
that  O’Rourke  relied  on  the  queen,  and  that  his  real  object  was 
to  apprise  her  of  his  condemnation.  Sir  Richard  Cox,  in  his 
virulent  “  History,”  inserts  another  anecdote,  from  Philip 
O'Sullivan,  worth  relating.  — “  Being  asked  why  he  did  not 
bow  his  knee  to  the  queen,  he  answered,  that  he  was  not  used 
to  bow.  ‘  How,  not  to  images  ?’  says  an  English  lord.  ‘Aye,’ 
says  O’Roark,  ‘  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
your  queen  and  the  images  of  the  Saints.’” — His  head  was 
placed  on  a  spike,  on  the  tower  which  formerly  stood  on  London 
Bridge,  and  was  one  of  the  “Reorum  laesae  majestatis  capita,” 
of  which  Hentzner  says,  he  reckoned  thirty  in  1598,  “  Ultra 
triginta  nos  horum  numeravimus.” — Itin.  115. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  gallant  O’Rourke,  Prince  of 
Breifney.  For  particulars,  concerning  his  private  virtues  and 
public  character,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  poem  here  trans¬ 
lated  ;  which  is  classed  by  Irish  scholars  among  the  best 
specimens  of  the  ancient  style  of  composition,  in  our  language. 

John,  son  of  Toma,  O’Mulconry  of  Ardchoill  in  Thomond, 
OllAirth,  or  laureat  of  Ireland,  composed  this  ode,  when 
Brian  na  Murtha  was  saluted  chief  of  his  sept,  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Hugh,  in  1566.  It  is  one  of  the  panegyrical 
poems  of  the  Irish  bards,  and,  as  may  be  seen,  does  not  con¬ 
tain  any  of  the  censurable  passages  attributed  to  these  compo- 
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sions  by  Spenser.  It  is  written  in  the  Bearla  Feine,  or  Phoe¬ 
nician  dialect  of  the  Irish,  which  the  poet  tells  us  he  used,  be¬ 
cause  the  IJsApLA  piipcAclij  or  Plebeian  dialect,  was  unworthy 
of  his  hero.  — (See  the  fifth  stanza. — The  family  of  O’Mulconry 
is  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Irish  literature,  as  having- 
produced  several  eminent  writers. 

The  gloss,  without  which  this  poem  could  not  be  well 
understood,  was  added  by  Thaddeus  Ruddy,  or  O'Rody,  of 
Crossfield,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  Esq.  ‘  an  excellent 
scholar,  well  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  language,  history,  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  his  native  country*”  —  Trans,  lbern.  Celt.  Society, 
Dublin.  He  was  born  near  the  source  of  the  Shannon,  in 
that  county,  in  1623 ;  and  “  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
O’Flaherty,  author  of  the  Ogygia,  and  also  the  friend  and  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Sir  Richard  Cox,  (Lord  Chancellor)  and  author 
of  the  ‘  History’  of  Ireland.  He  patronised  learning  and 
men  of  science,  and  to  him  the  poets  of  his  day  devoted  many 
of  their  best  compositions.”— Id. — He  was,  himself,  a  pleasing- 
poet,  and  his  gloss  to  the  present  ode,  “  compiled,”  says  my 
MS.,  “  with  great  labour  and  industry,  from  several  old 
authors,”  shews  him  to  have  been  well  versed  in  the  ancient 
dialects  of  his  native  language.  He  died  about  the  year  1706, 
at  an  advanced  age,  Ajuy  cpocAipe  30  blip  A3  A  An  mui  n. 


*  The  author  of  the  “  Curiosities  of  Literature”  represents  this  learned 
Irish  gentleman,  as  one  “scarcely  knowing  his  own  language,  and  totally 
ignorant  of  all  others.” — In  every  direction,  the  Irish  have  been  misrepresented 
by  prejudiced  and  ignorant  English  writers,  but  that  so  respectable  an  author 
should  join  the  throng,  and,  by  the  sanction  of  his  name,  give  the  appearance 
of  truth  to  the  unfounded  assertions  of  party,  is  matter  ofjust  regret.  Foreigners, 
(and  among  these  I  include  the  English,  who,  with  regard  to  correct  knowledge 
of  Ireland,  are  as  foreign  to  us  as  any  other  nation  of  Europe),  should  consider 
well,  before  they  expose  themselves,  by  unexamined  statements  respecting  this 
country,  to  the  censure  or  ridicule  of  a  people  so  tremblingly  alive  to  the  honor 
of  their  native  land,  as  the  Irish  :  and  amongst  whom  knowledge  is  increasing, 
far  beyond  any  example  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
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The  idol  of  (juilt  ” - 

Crom  criX,  the  arch-deity  of  our  pagan  ancestors,  whose 
rude  altars  may  to  the  present  day,  be  met  with  in  wild 
and  sequestered  situations.* 


1  THE  ROMAN  VISION. 

The  Roman  Vision,  2ln  Yu>3AiMie  JlomAiiAch,  Sprite  or 
Apparition,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  modern  historical 
poems,  was  written  in  1650,  but  by  whom  does  not  appear. 
The  author  supposes  himself  at  Rome,  Aip  op-chnoc  ChephAy, 
where  the  vision  appears  to  him,  over  the  graves  of  two 
exiled  descendants  of  the  Gael.  These  were,  the  famous  Hugh 
O’Niall,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  the  Irish  Hannibal,  whose  signal 
successes  against  the  forces  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Ireland, 
embittered  the  latter  years  of  that  princess  ;  and  Rory  O' Donnell 
(brother  of  the  celebrated  Hugh  Ruadh,)  the  first  Earl  of 
Tyrconnell.f  After  bewailing  the  unhappy  state  of  the  Irish, 


*  This  horrid  idol  and  its  abominable  worship  are  described  in  the  Din 
Seanchas,  quoted  by  Doctor  O’Conor  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Irish  MSS.  in 
Stowe  library,  to  which  invaluable  work,  and  the  general  histories  of  Ireland, 
I  am  constrained  to  refer  the  reader,  for  particulars  concerning  this,  and  the 
several  other  ancient  personages  and  places,  mentioned  throughout  this  poem. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  translation  of  the  last  Irish  stanza,  on  p.292,  is  first 
on  p.  295  ;  the  third  and  fourth,  p.  294,  are  first  and  second,  p,  297  ;  and  so, 
two  English  stanzas  in  advance,  to  p.  305. 

t  The  great  possessions  of  these  devoted  Irish  princes  proved  the  cause  of 
their  ruin.  After  the  successful  issue  of  the  plot — contriving  Cecil's  gunpowder 
adventure  in  England,  he  turned  his  inventive  thoughts  towards  this  country, 
where  every  English  minister  may,  at  all  times,  be  sure  of  finding  ready  instru¬ 
ments  to  carry  any  plan  into  execution.  A  plot  to  implicate  the  great  northern 
chieftains  in  treasonable  projects,  was  soon  set  on  foot,  and  finally  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  conspiracy  is  thus  related  by  a  learned  English  divine.  Doctor 
Anderson,  in  his  “  Royal  Genealogies,”  printed  in  London,  1736.  “Artful 
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the  bard  describes  the  English  monarchs,  from  Henry  VIII. 
to  Charles  I.  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  of  1641,  and  the 
great  Irish  leaders  of  that  time.  He  dwells  at  considerable 
length  on  the  character  and  exploits  of  the  distinguished  Irish 
general  Owe n  Roe  O’Niall,  and  the  patriotic  bishop  Mac 
Mahon,  of  Clogher,  who  exchanged  the  crozier  for  the  sword, 
and  succeeded  Owen  Roe  in  the  command  of  the  Ulster  forces. 
After  again  lamenting  the  downfall  of  the  nation,  which  was 
hastened  by  the  dissentions  of  some  of  his  degenerate  country¬ 
men,  the  bard  enumerates  the  chiefs  of  the  ancient  families, 
in  whose  union  he  placed  his  only  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  This  spirited  and  patriotic  effusion  abounds  with 
poetical  beauties,  and  may  be  justly  ranked  amongst  the  best 
productions  of  the  modern  muse  of  Ireland.* 

The  avowed  object  of  the  bard  was  to  stimulate  his  country¬ 
men  against  the  parliamentary  forces,  whose  war-cry  was, 
Destruction  without  mercy  to  Irish  papists. — See  p.  152,  ante. 
In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  the  poem,  the  reader  should 
keep  in  view  the  political  state  and  divisions  of  the  Irish,  at 


Cecil  employed  one  St.  Lawrence  to  entrap  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel, 
the  lord  of  Delvin,  and  other  Irish  chiefs  into  a  sham  plot,  which  had  no 
evidence  but  his.  But  those  chiefs  being  basely  informed  that  witnesses  were 
to  be  hired  against  them,  foolishly  fled  from  Dublin,  and  so  taking  guilt  upon 
them,  they  were  declared  rebels,  and  six  entire  counties  in  Ulster  were  at  once 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  which  was  what  their  enemies  wanted.”  Tyrone  fled 
privately  into  Normandy  in  1607,  thence  to  Flanders,  and  then  to  Rome ; 
where  he  lived  on  the  Pope’s  allowance,  became  blind  and  died  20th  J  uly, 
1610.  Tyrconnell  fled  at  the  same  time,  and  died  at  Rome  on  28th  July  1608. 
Several  original  documents  are  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  London, 
connected  with  the  above  plot,  including  the  correspondence  of  the  weak  and 
unprincipled  St.  Lawrence,  which  develope  a  scene  of  human  turpitude  seldom 
paralleled. 

*  The  poet  Cowley’s  “  Discourse,  by  way  of  Vision,”  concerning  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  will  convey  to  the  English  reader  an  idea  of  the  poetic 
machinery  adopted  by  the  Irish  bards  in  many  of  their  effusions,  and  of  which 
the  present  poem  affords  an  example. 
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the  period  it  was  written.  For  upwards  of  four  centuries  after 
the  invasion,  the  people  of  Ireland  was  divided  into  English 
and  Irish.  From  the  Reformation  the  distinctions  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  superadded  all  the  bitterness  of  sectarian  zeal 
and  persecution  to  the  former  feelings  of  national  animosity. 
Whatever  progress  the  Reformation  made  in  Ireland,  was 
amongst  the  descendants  of  the  English.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  retained  the  ancient  faith,  but  the  old  distinctions  of 
Arat/fo-Irish  and  Milesian-lxish  still  continued  amongst  the 
catholics.  During  the  civil  war  of  1641,  the  latter,  with  Owen 
Roe  O’Niall,  and  other  Irish  leaders,  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Nuncio  Rinucini,  while  the  former,  or  Anglo-Irish 
catholics,  adhered  to  his  opponents.  This  fatal  division  facili¬ 
tated  the  progress  of  Cromwell’s  arms,  which  ended  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  entire.  To  the  Milesian  catholics  belonged 
the  author  of  our  poem,  in  which  the  views  and  feelings  of 
his  party  are  fully  described.  Most  of  the  leading  facts  which  he 
mentions  will  be  found  detailed  in  Carte’s  Life  of  Lord  Ormonde. 

“  The  apostate  Henry  spurns  his  spotless  queen 
For  Anna’s  fresher  beauties .” 

p.  313,  l.  12.  - 

Anne  Boleyn,  Henry  the  Eighth’s  “Night  Crowe,”  was 
an  object  of  peculiar  abhorrence  to  the  Irish.  Our  bard  calls 
her  Henry’s  daughter. 

“  Can  we  forget  Elizabeth  ? — Oh  never.” 

p.  313,  l.  18. 

This  queen  was  as  much  execrated  by  her  Irish,  as  she  was 
idolized  by  her  English  subjects.  It  must  be  admitted,  that 
both  had  good  reasons  for  their  opposite  feelings  towards  her. 

“  Eogan  the  red  ! — to  freedom’s  strife  he  flies.” 

p.  317,  l.  23. 

The  character  of  Owen  Roe  O’Niall  for  patriotism  and 
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bravery,  is  so  well  known  to  every  reader  of  Irish  history, 
that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  mention  him  here,  except  to 
correct  a  strange  mistake  of  the  late  Doctor  O’Conor,  injurious 
to  the  memory  of  that  distinguished  hero,  and  incorruptable 
patriot.  The  Doctor,  in  his  valuable  Catalogue  of  the  MSS. 
in  the  Stow?  Library,  vol.  i.  p.  272,  has  given  the  following 
letter  from  Charles  II.  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irelaud. — 

<£  Whereas  we  have  seen  a  paper  sent  from  you,  our  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland,  intituled.  Doubts  arising  upon  some  particulars 
claymed  by  his  R.  Highnesse  the  Duke  of  York’s  Agents, 
&c. — The  first  particular  is  claimed  as  a  debt  due  from  the 
pretended  Parliament  to  Owen  Row,  regicide,  and  by  him 
assigned  to  Edmund  Ludlow,  and  by  severall  orders  of  the 
said  Parliament  in  1653,  and  of  the  pretended  Councell  in 
Ireland  in  1658,  the  same  was  to  be  satisfyed  in  Ireland  ;  and 
part  thereof  having  been  accordingly  satisfyed  by  the  late 
powers,  is  granted  to  and  enjoyed  by  his  Royal  Highnesse, 
by  vertue  of  the  clause,  page  111,  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
&c.  the  remaining  part  of  the  £5065,  which  was  never  satisfyed, 
is  now  claymed  by  his  Royal  Highnesse  his  Agents,  upon  the 
clause,  page  44,  of  the  Act  of  Explanation.  But  in  regard 
that  the  said  £5065,  doth  not  appeare  to  be  either  an  adventure, 
or  an  arrear  for  service  in  Ireland,  or  money  lent  for  provisions 
for  the  army  of  Ireland  ;  but  either  some  reward,  or  other  debt 
due  to  the  said  Owen  Row,  from  the  said  pretended  parlia¬ 
ment,”  &c. —  “  From  this  interesting  original  document,”  says 
Doctor  O’Conor,  “  it  appears  that  the  Regicide  Parliament 
granted  to  Owen  Roe  O’Neal,  a  pension  of  £5065.  17s.  6d.  a 
fact  hitherto  unknown  in  our  history,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  he  privately  confederated  with  Cromwell,  and  that  Ireland 
was  conquered  by  her  own  hands,  by  Owen  Roe  in  the  North, 
and  by  Lord  Orrery  in  the  South.” — Again, — “  No  writer  has 
hitherto  asserted  or  discovered  the  fact,  that  Owen  Roe’s 
delays  in  signing  the  treaty  with  Ormond,  were  owing,  not  to 
the  causes  assigned  by  Carte,  but  to  his  receiving  a  bribe  from 
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Cromwell.” — -Finally,  in  the  preface,  page  iv.  ot  the  work 
alluded  to,  the  Doctor  repeats  the  charge  thus  :  “  W  ho  would 
have  supposed,  for  instance,  that  Owen  Roe  O’Nial,  would 
have  accepted  a  bribe  of  £5662.  17s.  6d.  from  Cromwell  ? 
that  he,  who  was  the  favorite  patriot  general  of  Ireland,  should 
have  been,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  the  pay  of  the  Pope, 
and  of  the  Rump  Parliament  of  England  ?  Thus  far  Doctor 
O’Conor. 

Now,  to  all  this  the  answer  is  easy,  viz.  that  Owen  Row, 
“  the  regicide,”  named  in  the  King’s  letter,  was  a  different 
person  altogether  from  Owen  Roe  O'Niall,  “  the  favorite 
patriot  general  of  Ireland.”  Owen  Row  was  an  Englishman, 
and  was  well  called  a  regicide,  for  he  was  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  high  court  of  justice  who  tried  Charles  I.  was 
present  at  the  king’s  tryal,  and  signed  the  death-warrant  for 
his  execution,*  at  the  very  time  that  Owen  Roe  O’Niall  was  in 
arms  against  that  king’s  enemies  in  Ireland.  How  the  learned 
author  could  have  fallen  into  such  a  mistake,  and  that  in  a 
work  which  throughout  displays  such  deep  research  and  critical 
acumen,  is  to  me  wholly  unaccountable. — 

Verum  ubi  plura  nitent - non  ego  paucis 

Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 

.Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura. 

The  explanation  was,  however,  considered  necessary,  in 
order  to  remove  a  grievous  imputation,  inconsiderately  cast  on 


*  See  the  proceedings  on  the  king’s  trial,  where  this  person’s  surname  is 
written  Roe,  and  he  signs  it  so  to  the  death-warrant.  In  the  Irish  privy  council 
books  during  Cromwell’s  government,  and  in  the  records  of  the  Act  of  Settle¬ 
ment,  I  find  it  written  indiscriminately  Roto  and  Roe.  Doctor  Lingard,  in  a 
note,  cautions  his  readers  against  confounding  “  Owen  Roe  O’Nial  with  another 
of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  regicides.”  But  they  were  not  of  the  same  name. 
Doctor  O’Conor  was  the  first  who  dignified  the  English  revolutionist  with  the 
name  of  O’Nial. 
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the  memory  of  one  of  the  purest  and  bravest  Irishmen  that 
ever  existed. 
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FINIS. 


ERRATA,  Vol.  I. 


Page  113,  line  16,  for  O'Reilly,  read  O’Donnell.— same 
page  and  line,  for  accidently,  read  accidentally. — page  114, 
lines  8  and  16,  for  O'Reilly,  read  O’Donnell. —  page  151, 
line  2,  for  prevades,  read  pervades. — page  168,  line  27,  for 
|Vb,  read  'Tji. — page  271,  line  10,  for  drop,  read  droop. — page 
326,  line  5,  for  Costello ,  read  Cassidy. — page  343,  line  4, 
for  woXiav ,  read  7roXtav. — page  352,  line  22,  for  find ,  read 
FINDING. 

Note. — Introd.  p.  ix. — Major  invariably  calls  the  High¬ 
landers,  “  Scoti  Sylvestres ;  ”  and  describes  the  bard  who 
appeared  at  the  coronation  of  Alex.  III.  as  “  Quidam  Scotus 
inontanus,  quem  Sylvestrein  vocant.” 

ERRATA,  Vol.  II. 

Page  15,  line  5,  read  “  free  from  all  controul.’’ — page 
105,  line  2,  for  these,  read  mere. — page  117,  line  3,  read 
This  poem  presents  an  awful  picture. — page  202,  203,  line  1, 
for  Mac  Liag,  read  Mac  Giolla  Caoimh. — page  320,  line 
5,  dele  bo  ylipon. — page  335,  line  2,  for  storm,  read  strong. 
— page  348,  line  4,  for  scattered,  read  old. 
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